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INFLATION AND THE WELFARE STATE 


OR twelve years we have been struggling with an undigested meal of 
F social security—well conceived, ill implemented, and threatened with 
ultimate frustration by the failure, not confined to this country, to deal 
with the problem of inflation, which has steadily eroded the value of money, 
and therewith both the incentive to earn and the reward of saving. Since 
the death of Sir Stafford Cripps no Labour voice has been raised insistently 
to indicate the dangers to social security inherent in inflation; his epigoni 
are petty men who once walked under the huge legs of a Colossus. And 
now we are presented with a new dish in the shape of retirement pensions 
for all, commensurate with earnings. The Socialist chefs who offered the 
dish for our scrutiny must have been a little surprised by the sigh of relief 
with which it was greeted. The relief, if we may judge by the view expressed 
by at least one responsible journal, was based on the erroneous conclusion 
that the new plan gave no fresh impetus to inflation. Even if that were 
true there are graver and deeper objections to the conception of social 
security which underlies the Socialist proposals. Let us make no mistake 
about their inspiration; they are essentially Socialist, designed by backroom 
theorists whose practical experience of economic processes doubtfully 
extends as far as their own households. Once more “ cold socialisation,” 
as the Germans call it, takes the place of the collective ownership which 
has in twelve years of experience here, and a generation in Russia, lost its 
pristine glamour and taken on a raddled appearance. 

There are admittedly many strands in today’s inflation, and economists 
differ among themselves as to their relative importance and the remedies 
of which they are susceptible. But it is reasonably safe to say that they - 
are united in believing that creeping or suppressed inflation cannot be 
continued indefinitely without danger of disaster; it is a confidence trick 
which will lose all efficacy when once it is exposed. It will also be generally 
agreed that a constant increase in the wage level unaccompanied by greater 
production must lead to an increase in the cost of living and hardship to 
those whose economic power is not as great as that of the large trade unions. 
There will be few who will dispute that a burden of taxation which has 
almost reached saturation point must decrease investment, and that the 
absence of any incentive to save must increase consumption. The very 
success of full employment, without the checks written by Lord Beveridge 
into his own theory, encourages those branches of production which can 
constantly raise their prices (the coal mines, for instance, and public trans- 
port) to meet any wage demands in order to placate and retain labour. 
Making money dearer has, incidentally, done little to correct the situation, 
which has been held only because inflation is more or less world wide; a 
crack in its international structure elsewhere must bring a country like ours, 
with no external reserves, and no power to export unemployment such as 
we enjoyed in 1930, into great peril 

Briefly the Socialist plan involves compulsory saving for retirement 
pensions for all Workers commensurate with their earnings. It is to be 
financed by payments from the worker, the employer, and the taxpayer— 
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the last-named being, of course, the worker and the employer disguised 
as the “State,” or “They.” The pensions, an all important point, are 
to be regularly adjusted to the cost of living. Perhaps it is hoped, with little 
basis in history or theory, that a new series of fringe benefits will slake 
the appetite of the workers for constant rounds of wage increases. And it 
is being commonly suggested that some such pension scheme is only a fair 
counterpart to the provision which the professional and managerial classes 
are increasingly being compelled to make to provide the nation’s brains with 
more than a subsistence level of old age pension on retirement. A compul- 
sory scheme for wage pensions can be justified by no such false analogy, for 
a variety of reasons which it would be otiose to specify. It must suffice 
to say here that the emigration queue is not swollen by skilled workers, 
whose standard of living has steadily risen for years, but by the products 
of professional education and technical and administrative experience— 
victims of egalitarianism who see no possibility of saving for the education 
of their children or the support of their own old age. 

It requires extraordinary simplicity of mind to believe that the mass of 
workers will feel inclined to abate wage demands by one jot or tittle when 
such a scheme is operating; the worker’s contribution will be implicitly 
regarded as a fall in wages and an increase in the cost of living, and the 
inflationary pressure for higher wages, accompanied by an indignant 
rejection of any conditions which would seek to link the increase with 
higher productivity and fewer restrictive practices, will continue. The pro- 
ducer will almost certainly have to meet a larger wage bill on that count; 
he will obviously find his costs directly enhanced both by his own contribu- 
tion to the pension fund and by the share of the “ State’s ” contribution 
which will be exacted from his profits or reserves. The result will be 
higher costs and another upward twist of the spiral except where the 
increased cost can be passed on to the consumer—and even so the trade 
unionist consumer will seek to indemnify himself by further wage increases. 
In a country which is about to expose itself, as a Free Trade Area in the 
Common Market, to the full rigour of competition from Europe that kind 
of wage profiteering will become progressively harder. The general tax- 
payer’s capacity to save will be diminished, and less will be available for 
investment—except by those who wish to seize and manipulate economic 
power for political ends. 

In each particular the danger of inflation grows, but the undertaking that 
the value of pensions is to be constantly adjusted to the value of the currency 
(surely never downwards?) is quite desperately inflationary. Such an 
adjustment can only be justified in the case of social benefits which are 
designed to maintain the beneficiary on a subsistence level, and morally 
should not be allowed to fall below it. 

Public opinion as a whole seems to have been little disturbed by, or indeed 
interested in, the Labour Party’s proposals as adumbrated. They seem 
to be regarded as just an episode in the search for social security and the 
construction of a “‘ welfare ” State. Nothing could, in the writer’s opinion, 
be further from the truth. On an ultimate analysis we are faced with an 
attempt by Socialists, who find that nationalisation is as dead and as, 
malodorous as Lazarus, to obtain complete control “of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange by clandestine methods. The new 
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insurance fund is to be invested in market equities—what a tribute to the 
respectability of profits! —and in good time a swarm of civil servants, and 
worse still politicians, will be endeavouring to control industrial and 
commercial business of which the vast majority of them are abysmally 
ignorant. 

Social security was the ideal of Liberal reformers who refused to believe 
that the poor must always be with us. It meant to them a society in which 
no member of it should through no fault of his own live in squalor or 
ignorance, nor fall below a decent level of subsistence through sickness, 
disability, involuntary unemployment or old age. The long series of social 
reforms which started fifty years ago has made that ideal a reality. There 
is no logical or moral reason why we should proceed from that point to 
safeguard people against a certainty, eventual retirement, and to ensure that 
after ceasing work they shall enjoy, without providence or thrift, a standard 
of living for which others will pay. It is not wise, it is not moral, and it 
may be disastrous, to inculcate the doctrine that a man earning £20 a week 
should not trouble to save, and on retirement receive a reward to which 
those earning less (including school teachers and other workers on lower 
wages) will pay a handsome contribution. Is it either wise or moral that 
employers, whose competitive ability may be impaired, should be forced to 
pay not only high wages negotiated in an open market but generous 
retirement benefits as well? 

The force behind the scheme is the doctrinaire search for unqualified 
equality, which has no moral sanction, and no more appeal to the labouring 
classes than to those who live by their brains. The Liberal goal, after 
the achievement of social security, is equality of opportunity, and the first 
claimant for further public funds should be better education—and that for 
years to come. At bottom the question is a moral one, and it faces the 
Conservative Party with a great challenge. It may be tempted to produce 
its own brand of electoral bribe; the hustings may again at the next general 
election degenerate into a dreary and demoralising auction for votes— 
carrots for all who come. That way lies disaster to democracy. 

ANDREW MCFADYEAN 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL SITUATION 


LGERIA and the financial situation dominated the recent Ministerial 
crisis. The financial problem is made up of elements inextricably 
connected yet diverse: the chronic Budget deficit, the unfavourable 

balance of foreign trade and the drain on reserves of foreign currency, 
public and private overspending, rising prices and the agitation for higher 
wages. Such an assemblage of issues seemed to call for a general solution, 
and M. Pleven, who was invited to report on the situation to the President 
of the Republic, recommended a drastic series of measures covering the 
whole ground, though he declined to attempt to form a Government to 
carry them out. M. Pflimlin, the leader of the M.R.P., made the attempt 
on the grand scale, and after laborious consultations with the groups, 
produced a detailed programme, of which the essential proposal was a 
concentrated effort to balance the accounts of France by the end of 1958: 
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there was to be direct action to correct the foreign trade deficit, and an 
impassable limit of expenditure was to be imposed on the Budget for 1958. 
M. Pflimlin retired because the Socialists refused active participation in his 
proposed Government, which he regarded as necessary. After seventeen 
days came along another candidate for the Premiership, M. Bourgès- 
Maunoury, who acted on the principle that the first thing to do was to 
form a Government, meanwhile merely sketching the heads of policy. 
This met the general desire to put an end to the prolonged crisis. 
Fortified by the Socialist promise of participation M. Bourgés-Maunoury 
rapidly constructed his Government. Of the thirteen Ministers of his 
Cabinet nine had figured in the Mollet Ministry, though not all in the 
same offices. 

Public interest in these laborious proceedings was tepid. It would, no 
doubt, be a mistake to give a warmer character of revolt to this indifference. 
There is a detachment of the electorate from the Government which is 
unknown in a country which, by virtue of the two-party system, practically 
elects-the governing body. In France the country elects an Assembly, ‘to 
which it leaves the task of finding and changing Ministries. A scattered 
opinion is impatient of the obvious defects of the system, and in the recent 
crisis, as in previous ones, besides a substantial demand for constitutional 
reform, some individual politicians suggested recourse to General de Gaulle 
and a Government of public safety. But General de Gaulle, who is much 
respected, but who has no desire to be Prime Minister in the established 
order, seems to have become a sort of grand aside, speaking freely from 
the wings to politicians who call on him, but never appearing on the stage. 

One upshot of the crisis is that the Socialists have confirmed their strong 
position in the National Assembly. Their support is still necessary for any 
Ministry. ‘They have refused participation with the Independents in any 
event. They refused participation in a Government headed by the leader 
of the M.R.P. M. Mollet has, in fact, largely determined the course of the 
crisis. He hase - fairly strong minority of Socialists to face, especially on 
the Algerian issue, but the party discipline is strong and he was able 
to carry the majority with him in promising participation to M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury. It has been suggested speculatively that he may have regarded 
a Ministry headed by a Radical as a convenient Government of transition, 
which might eventually facilitate the resumption of power by a Government 
presided over by a Socialist. It is to be noted that M. Mollet himself did 
not enter the Bourgés-Maunoury Ministry, so that he is left free as a leader 
in touch with both the majority and the minority of his party. 

The most discussed of M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s appointments was the 
maintenance of M. Lacoste in Algeria, though it would seem to be on some 
modified terms of tenure of his office. This put an end to a rumour which 
had been going about that the new Prime Minister might place the military 
pacification under a general and himself take over the political functions 
of the Minister Resident. M. Bourgés-Maunoury, as Minister of Defence, 
has been closely associated with the policy which its author, M. Lacoste, 
called ‘ pacification.” This decision reassured the strong nationalists whose 
sensitive amour propre had been stiffened by the massacre at Melouza, 
and who count on M. Bourgés-Maunoury for a firm military policy. On’ 
the other hand it must disturb the Mendesist Radicals and the Socialist 
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minority, who have been insisting on a demonstratively liberal policy to 
prepare the way for a political solution of the Algerian problem. In any 
event it is now generally recognised that the three-stage procedure pro- 
claimed by M. Mollet sixteen months ago and often repeated since—cease- 
fire, free elections, negotiation—has lost its force, since the rebel leaders 
take no notice of it. It has been urged that some further Government 
move should be made—perhaps the laying before the National Assembly 
of a project defining provisionally a future status for Algeria. During the 
Ministerial crisis all parties must have had in mind the conditions in which 
the French delegation will present itself at the next session of the U.N.O., 
and also of the possible evolution of American opinion, which at the last 
session put its trust in France to work for a pacific solution. 

The most pressing matter left in suspense by the Mollet Government was 
the provision of resources for the Treasury. Even during the crisis the 
National Assembly had to be summoned to approve a convention by which 
the Bank of France made a special advance of 80 milliards of francs 
(roughly £80 million). This was to meet immediate necessities. The 
E.U.P. has allowed a certain urgent help in dollars, and it will be open to 
the new French Government to apply for a special credit, to facilitate which 
the Germans are understood to be ready to lend dollars from their surplus 
at the E.U.P. The drain on the reserves of foreign currency, which 
continued for many months, was not met by the Mollet Government with 
remedial measures on the scale which many financial experts expected. 
The continuous paying out of money from these reserves was mainly 
occasioned by the unfavourable balance of foreign trade. In some measure 
the Government had a right to count on a certain improvement of the trade 
exchanges, because the yield of wheat and other crops this year would 
probably make up for much of the loss occasioned by the devastating frosts 
of February of last year. But this remedy was not immediate, and it would 
not affect the growth of imports of raw materials for industry. In the 
industrial province there is a suspicion that the trade deficit was aggravated 
by speculative practices by which exporters, in an atmosphere of growing 
uncertainty, protected themselves against risks by leaving in foreign banks 
payments received, while importers covered themselves by applying for 
import licences beyond their current requirements. In March the Govern- 
ment had already exacted the deposit of 25 per cent. of the value of the 
goods to be imported before delivering the licence, and during the recent 
Ministerial crisis applications were so numerous that the deposit required 
was raised to 50 per cent. 

It is part of the economic and financial problem, at once reassuring and 
embarrassing, that the French economy is in many respects showing promise 
of improving health. Industrial production is still expanding. The aircraft 
incustry, which used to be accused of building prototypes of quality but 
not manufacturing in quantity, has now reached the stage of building in 
series. An export trade is obtainable but so far 95 per cent. of the total 
aircraft production is absorbed by the French army. The motor industry 
has recently been campaigning for a revived export trade, and M. Dreyfus, 
the president of the nationalised Renault works, has stated that 30,000 

“cars will be sold to the United States this year. Industrial activity would be 
injured by an imprudent or badly designed restriction of imports, and that 
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is one of the difficulties facing the various plans for redressing the balance 
of foreign trade. The re-establishment of import quotas—provisionally, until 
the trade balance is restored—is objectionable from this point of view. 
The behaviour of the franc in the free market is disquieting, but devaluation 
would not be a cure for the principal malady, which is overspending in 
France. Petrol rationing narrowed the home market for the motor industry 
and drove it to seek export trade, which M. Dreyfus’s statement suggests 
it is doing with success. The general problem is therefore that of finding 
a policy which will provoke austerity at home and an impulse to export. 

Prices are rising slowly. The index figure for the retail prices of 213 
articles of household use or consumption rose from 147-1 to 148 in May. 
By detaxation and other devices many of the 213 articles have for some 
time been kept at a low price, so that the index figure is no longer repre- 
sentative of the general level of retail prices. Wages increased by 1-6 per 
cent. in the first quarter of this year. To arrive at a true estimate of the 
present standard of living there is need to find suitable selection of articles; 
it is reported that the one based on the 213 articles is to be abandoned. 

As a political combination M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s Government has not 
the look of a powerful coalition of natural allies bent unanimously to a 
common task. The area of supporting forces in the National Assembly 
has not been extended by the substitution of a Radical for a Socialist 
Prime Minister. The M.R.P. have not joined actively in the Government, 
but their support will be no doubt generally assured as the Government is 
definitely “ European.” There is at least one notable loss in the personnel 
which the new Government has taken over from the old: M. Defferre, 
the Minister of Overseas Territories, the active promoter of schemes of 
autonomy in Africa, has left office, apparently from his objection to the 
continuance of the old Algerian policy, of which he has all along been a 
critic. M. Bourgés-Maunoury is the youngest Prime Minister France has 
had since 1883. Much will depend on his personality, hitherto unrevealed 
by trial in the highest office. 

M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s investiture was voted by 240 votes to 194. In an 
Assembly of nearly 600 this indicates a hesitation of groups and persons to 
commit themselves. The M.R,P., the most thoroughly “ European ” group, 
decided to abstain on this vote in spite of the new Government’s declaration 
that the Euratom and the common market treaties would be presented to the 
National Assembly for ratification before the holidays. The majority of the 
Independents (Conservatives) decided to vote the investiture mainly because 
of M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s “ firmness ” in Algeria. There were divided 
counsels among the Socialists, but they voted with disciplined solidity for 
the Prime Minister, who had facilitated this decision by a declaration on 
social policy closely following the Mollet precedent. M. Bourgés-Maunoury 
confirmed current reports that the Bank of France would be asked for a 
further advance, and said that before the end of June it would be necessary 
to draw upon the gold reserve of the Bank to meet external engagements. 
There is to be new taxation to be voted before July amounting to £150 
million this year and double that amount in a full financial year There will 
be a wish in many quarters to get urgently necessary measures dealt with, 
and different groups may find it useful to avoid making difficulties for the 
Ministry until some measure in which they are particularly interested has 
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been carried—the M.R.P. for instance, would like to see the ratification of 
the European treaties. But a favourable vote on the investiture does not 
mean in many cases a readiness to support the Government in everything 


it proposes, and for an indefinite time. W. L. MIDDLETON 
Vernon, France. 


RESURGENT AUSTRIA 


NE of the most interesting phenomena in Europe today is resurgent 
Austria and the mounting influence which it exerts. Since the State 
Treaty two years ago Austria has developed a new kind of neutralism, 

something less negative and more actively European in spirit than the 
neutrality of Switzerland. With its north-eastern frontiers merging into a 
part of the Iron Curtain, with Bavaria, Switzerland and Italy to its west 
and south-west, and with Tito’s special brand of Communism on its 
southern frontier, the Austrian Republic is the crossroads of Europe par 
excellence. Thus Austria was the most poignantly affected of the non- 
Communist countries when the Hungarians rebelled against their Com- 
munist rulers in October 1956. Thereafter Vienna negotiated with the 
Russians with skill, and, although the Soviet press attacked the Austrian 
authorities, no official Russian protest was made. Many of the people— 
and there are numbers of them in Italy and Germany in particular—who 
hanker after some kind of neutralism are attracted by Austrian policy in 
which it is easier to feel confidence than in that of Marshal Tito. This 
attraction was reinforced during the campaign which preceded the election 
of a new Austrian President on May 5; for the Social Democrat candidate, 
Dr. Adolf Scharf, came out strongly against nuclear experiments and in 
support of Dr. Schweitzer: this may even have ensured the election of 
Dr. Scharf, and his election in its turn has probably strengthened the 
influence of Austria in central Europe. 

Whereas between the wars the antagonism between the Austrian Clericals 
and Socialists was so great that civil war broke out between them in 1934, 
their successors have joined forces to form the coalition which has governed 
the country since the end of the last war. Chancellor Raab’s Volkspartei 
is, of course, less clerical and far more heterogenous than the followers of 
Seipel and Dollfuss, and Otto Bauer would scarcely approve of the 
moderation of the Austrian Socialists of today. The election of Dr. Schirf 
as President means that for the third time since 1945 a Socialist President 
is in harness with a Chancellor belonging to the Volkspartei, a confirmation 
of the new Austrian spirit of compromise. This system, too, tends to 
increase Austrian influence abroad, since the two strongest post-war political 
trends in Europe, the Socialist and the Christian-Democrat, both find them- 
selves represented in the highest seats of authority in Vienna: many 
contacts are thus facilitated. 

Perhaps the most astonishing of all the changes in Austria is that country’s 
newly found prosperity. Between the wars the difficulties of adaptation from 
being no more than an industrial province in the Danubian Empire of the 
Hapsburgs to playing the part of a small autonomous Austria among the 
fiercely nationalistic successor states, were magnified by the great depres- 
sion: the Austrians were easily persuaded by Nazi propaganda that their 
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state was not economically viable and a high proportion of unemployed 
people was regarded as inevitable. The second industrial revolution 
touched off by the Second World War caused oil and water-power to 
dethrone coal in the economic hierarchy. While Austria has no hard coal 
to speak of, the Germans discovered her oil-fields in Lower Austria and 
the Russians subsequently worked them. Since 1955 she has been busily 
working them herself, and developing her lavish water-power resources. 
Since Austria’s former markets for light industry and finished goods in 
Eastern Europe have shrunk to almost nothing, she has switched away 
from them to the supplying of basic resources like oil, water-power and 
also timber to non-Communist Europe: on a smaller scale she follows 
the German example in trying to find markets for machinery in the Middle 
East. In spite of much grumbling from Socialists over the limitation of 
socialism and from non-Socialists over its excessive development, the 
Austrian economy has shown resilience and its leaders initiative and 
adaptability, so that, with exports steadily rising, full employment has very 
nearly been achieved. Even the problem of finding work and food for the 
enormous city of Vienna has been largely solved, in part because circum- 
stances have reduced its population—such circumstances as the tragic 
decimation of its Jewish population in Nazi days, and then the exodus to 
the west, away from the Russian zone of occupation. 

One of the ways in which the revival of Austrian prosperity can be 
measured is by Austrian imports and exports via Trieste: these, taken 
together, exceeded 24 million tons in 1956, rising to this amount from 
less than 14, million tons in 1954 before the Austrian State Treaty. In 1954 
65 per cent. of the whole trade via Trieste was Austrian, in 1955 75 per cent. 
and in 1956 77 per cent.” 

Thus Trieste has again become essentially an Austrian port, and the 
Austrians are contemplating a merchant navy of their own there, as the 
Swiss have at Genoa. Since the London Memorandum of Understanding 
on Trieste and the return of Zone A to Italy the Triestini have bitterly 
observed that their port is of little interest to the captains of Italian industry, 
for whom Genoa, Venice or Naples are far better placed. Although the 
overwhelming majority of Triestini feel themselves Italian and wish to 
belong to Italy, they are aware of their dependence on Austria. Indeed 
their aversion for Yugoslavia obliges them to wish to draw closer to 
Austria: it frequently happens in Trieste that one hears condemnation of 
the behaviour of the Italian authorities in the South Tyrol since the 
Triestini would be the first to suffer if the quarrel with Austria intensified. 
The Austrian tradition of sympathy for the Slovenes in Trieste has certainly 
been resuscitated by indignation over the situation in Bolzano. After long 
delay this helped to bring about a meeting of the Austro-Italian harbour 
commission in Trieste on May 10: among other things the Italians promised 
the Austrians to develop shipping from Trieste to the Middle East. 

Evidently, as things have now worked out, Trieste is not of cardinal 
importance either to Yugoslavia or Italy. Some kind of economic integra- 
tion of those two countries with Austria is therefore a subject which is 
much, if very vaguely, discussed—it is not of course a conception which 


1 Actually in 1950-52 this Austrian share averaged 71 per cent., but diminished in 19537 
and 1954, 
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the Yugoslay Communists could welcome. Mixed with widespread apathy 
there is, however, in northern Yugoslavia, and particularly in Croatia, a 
traditional feeling in Austria’s favour, a feeling personified by Jelladié 
whose statue has been removed from the chief square of Zagreb by the 
Communists. The Slovenes, being nearer to Austria and having once been 
a part of it (while Croatia was attached to Hungary), and having a con- 
siderable minority in Carinthia which, they assert, is not always well-treated, 
waste few sighs on Austria. The Slovenes, moreover, still have a small 
minority in and around Trieste (apart from the Slav-speaking peasants of 
the Friulian hills), and still think in terms of “ Trieste to Slovenia.” But 
when Istria was given to Yugoslavia, no Croats to speak of were left in 
Italy, and the Croats have lost interest in the Italo-Yugoslav frontier dispute. 
Instead, perhaps, their old nostalgic feelings about Vienna show signs of 
revival and in Zagreb there are certainly intellectuals who would welcome 
some kind of re-association with the new, prosperous, neutral Austria, 
Socialists because Austria is Socialist, and Catholics because it is Catholic.” 

Independent Austria is sponsoring a good deal of what is called cultural 
propaganda. Ostensibly it aims first and foremost at creating Austrian 
self-confidence, at demonstrating that Austria has great political traditions 
apart from Germany, and that Austrian Germans have made great and 
characteristic contributions to the arts. For of course the Federal Republic 
alone (without Communist Germany) is much bigger, more powerful and 
more prosperous than Austria, and this nourishes old Alldeutsch impulses 
in Austria towards a new Anschluss, In the Tyrol and Salzburg these 
feelings are still strong, and they are reinforced by tourists from Germany 
every summer. In Styria, too, such sentiments are still alive: there, 
particularly, the position is complicated by the surprising closeness in, 
Austria between National Socialists and Marxist Socialists, “ Nazis and 
Sozis ”; after all, the Austrian Socialists may one day again wish to join up 
with the Social Democrats of Germany as they wished to do in 1918-and 1919, 

In order to fortify “the Austrian idea” new, inexpensive books on 
Austrian history are being published and generously distributed. A typical 
example is a paper-covered book on Prokesch-Osten, an Austrian soldier 
and diplomat who lived in the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century. 
Studies of the kind tend to eulogise the Hapsburg dynasty and to count 
the blessings of the Danubian monarchy; the moral tends to be “ What a 
pity that Austria-Hungary (with Trieste) has ceased to exist.” 

With the refuge recently offered by Austria to the thousands of 
immigrants from Hungary, not for the first time the myth of old Austria- 
Hungary has revived: it is, like most mythology, romantic and beautifying. 
The reaction in Italy is to treat the German-speaking minority in the Alto 
Adige with impatience. In Yugoslavia the Hungarian crisis induced a 
certain official nervousness on account of the Hungarian minority in the 
Voivodina; the Croats, on the other hand, turned a vestige further away 
from Belgrade towards Vienna. It should be added that Vienna is the 
non-Communist city most accessible to the East European Communist 
countries: for this reason the influence of Austrian prosperity and morale 
may prove to be extensive. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


2 The Croat students recently brought to trial for separatism had, it was noted, been in 
~Austria and Germany: they were mostly medical students. 


GENERAL FRANCO SURVIVES 


NE day last August, in the sun lounge of the Hotel Finisterre at 
Corunna, a stone’s-throw from the San Carlos gardens and Sir John 
Moore’s tomb, and directly overlooking the wide harbour and the 
long sandy spit of the Santa Catalina playa, I sat opposite a tall, spare 
Spaniard of pallid features who, like thousands of his countrymen, had 
only saved himself from assassination during the Civil War by taking refuge 
for many months in one of the Madrid Embassies. He had done me the 
honour of driving over to see me from General Franco’s summer residence, 
the Pazo de Meiras. There is no need to conceal his identity—he was 
Don Félipe Polo Martinez-Valdés, Secretary and brother-in-law to the Head 
of the Spanish State. With friendly expansiveness, in his musical, accentless 
Castilian, he was explaining aspects of the Spanish leader’s activities during 
the short vacation he takes annually in his native, far north-western province 
of Galicia. Even in these few holiday weeks, he remarked, the Caudillo 
was able to snatch only a day or two’s respite from State affairs, or an 
occasional trip in his yacht Azor (from where we sat we could observe her 
crew raising the sun-awning in readiness for a day’s fishing on the Galician 
rias), for at least one full Cabinet meeting always takes place in the 
Tudoresque pile at Meiras presented to him by the people of Corunna, and 
any international crisis in which Spain happens to be concerned necessarily 
causes him many hours of personal deliberation. “It is at such times,” 
Don Félipe said—the London Suez Conference, at which the Spanish 
Foreign Minister made widely supported proposals, was just then sitting at 
Lancaster House—“ that the Leader manifests his tremendous capacity for 
cerebral concentration.” 

Since his election in 1938 as “Head of the Spanish State and Prime 
Minister,” in the Salas Capitulares of the twelfth-century Burgos convent 
of Las Huelgas, when he took the oath before those who had chosen him 
for the supreme authority: “ I will raise Spain to a lofty height or die in 
the attempt,” many internal problems and grave external crises have 
demanded for their wise handling this “ tremendous capacity ” for calm 
analysis and mature decision which are the by no means typical Spanish 
qualities most admired in General Franco by his compatriots. And it was 
at the first of the two audiences he has granted me at El Pardo, when I was 
engaged in research for a biographical study, that, in reply to my enquiry 
as to whether he had ever known fear considering his African reputation as 
“el mas valiente de los valientes,” he made an oblique reference to these 
occasions. ‘I have known fear, which is natural to man,” he replied, 
“but as I have always regarded my life as a gift (‘regalo’) of Providence 
I have never worried overmuch about personal safety. Since I became 
responsible for the welfare of the Spanish people I have at times experienced 
it in a more intense form. ‘There is a moral and spiritual anguish in taking 
some decisions in a position of authority which is worse, far worse, than 
any physical fear.” At both meetings, at the first of which a Secretary of 
Embassy accompanied me from the Spanish Foreign Office but at the 
second of which I was entirely alone with Franco in his tapestry-lined study, 
I was above all impressed by his relaxed simplicity and complete absence 
of any sign of past strain or tension. It is at the least astonishing enough 
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in this present “cruel age,” to quote Sir Winston Churchill, when under 
the pitiless pressure of world events and internal dilemmas, national leaders 
and statesmen crack under the strain after a few years in office, for one 
man to have held such power for two decades in a country as potentially 
turbulent as Spain and among so individualistic a people as the Spanish, , 
“every man deeming himself a king.” It is still more remarkable that, 
confronted for more than half this time by ignorant world hostility and 
avowed Communist-inspired conspiracies to overthrow him, he should carry 
no perceptible marks of these long and lonely ordeals. 

It was at Corunna that the present Spanish Naval Chief-of-Staff, Admiral 
Pedro Nieto, who was at his side at the time at El Pardo as Naval A.D.C., 
told me that when the anti-Spanish resolutions of the Potsdam Conference 
were brought to him Franco silently placed the translation, after reading it, 
with other papers on his celebrated Empire table and went off to enjoy a 
night’s tranquil rest. This uncommon mental and spiritual resilience, com- 
bined with a mastery of statecraft which is conceded to him even by his 
inveterate enemies, was displayed anew in the sweeping Cabinet changes 
which he sprang upon his countrymen and the world one day last February, 
although The Times in a leading article published on the morrow of the 
announcement, was at pains to suggest that if “ almost a clean sweep ” had 
been made, there was “ on the surface little change in the balance of forces 
represented in the Government.” In this wholesale Cabinet reconstruction 
the universally respected Don Alberto Martin Artajo, after eleven years in 
office as Foreign Secretary during which he had negotiated the key Hispano- 
American Mutual Aid Pacts and the masterly Concordat with the Holy See 
(to name two of his outstanding achievements) was replaced by the career 
diplomat Sefior Castiella, whom I just missed meeting at the Foreign 
Ministry in March. Still more far-reaching was the change in the Labour 
Ministry, for Sefior Antonio Giron had held his portfolio for fourteen years 
uninterruptedly. His successor is the unknown quantity, Sefior Sanz Orio, 
one of the five Falangists in the new Administration. 

What was the imperative need, what the underlying urgent reasons for 
this thorough-going Ministerial shake-up? I happened to be in southern 
Spain at the time the Government reconstruction was announced in the 
Spanish press, but found it difficult to discern any coherent public reaction, 
and virtually impossible to obtain any views from the average Andalusian, 
who seemed more interested in the advertised corridas in Malaga and 
Granada or forthcoming international matches of Real Madrid. It is, 
however, obvious that the latent discontents which have found increasing 
articulation in recent years among students in Madrid and Barcelona, and 
the token strikes organised in protest against rising prices in both cities, 
must have been given their due weight in General Franco’s slow-maturing 
decisions, for he never acts on impulse nor without the well-known Galician 
flair for reflection. 

Don Gabriel Arias Salgado, the genial Minister of Information and 
Tourism in both the old and new administrations and the one Minister to 
survive the Cabinet reconstruction, in the course of an hour’s talk I had 
with him in his official despacho in Madrid, roundly declared his conviction 
that the University manifestations were “fomented by Communists.” 
Subsequent conversations, however, with students themselves inclined me to 
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the impression that these undergraduate signs of restlessness were at least 
in part attributable to distaste for a too pronounced Falangist influence in 
academic circles and, equally to the healthy aspirations of young men 
with no first-hand experience of the horrors and agonies of the Civil War 
towards greater liberty of expression and study and a more enlightened 
political outlook. The main considerations motivating the drastic 
administrative changes were, it can scarcely be doubted, economic and 
psychological: the growing danger of inflation and the alarming shrinkage 
of foreign reserves consequent on the disastrous winter of 1954-1955 when 
the entire Valencia orange crop was lost and the trees—as I saw for myself 
—in the vast and rich huerta damaged beyond hope for years to come. As 
the Alcalde of Yativa mournfully and graphically remarked as I sat in the 
“ parlour”? of his historic Town Hall, all had been “ quemada por el 
frio °—“ burned (up) by the cold.” This catastrophe was followed by a 
drought in the Castilles which imperilled the wheat harvest and reduced the 
water-power over large areas. These were the misfortunes at the back of 
the economic blizzard which struck Spain in the early part of the year and 
contributed largely to the fall of the Government, these and the tiredness of 
Ministers after so many years of office and consequent exhaustion of ideas 
to deal with the emergency, together with psychological tensions inherent 
in such prolonged and intimate associations of top-ranking Government 
administrators. 

The radical Ministerial changes, the introduction of “ new wine for old” 
and the dismissal of Heads of Departments who had come to be regarded 
more or less as fixtures to make way for much untapped energy, has acted 
on the nation like a blood transfusion. Franco’s resilience and acumen has 
given once again a dynamic new impulse to the regime and its avowed 
mission, the liquidation in Spain of “ nineteenth century democracy ” and 
the forging of a Vertical, Syndical, Catholic State based on the Papal 
Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, and under a 
moonarchical system overwhelmingly voted by the electorate but not neces- 
sarily under a monarch; for the Head of State has again affirmed in recent 
weeks that there is no intention “at present” of inviting the Prince Don 
Carlos or any other candidate to occupy the throne. ** In Spain,” intelligent 
Spaniards sometimes remark, “* we have no political problem—only political 
problems.” 

Any honest observer who lived in the country under the second Republic 
and who is familiar with conditions there today cannot fail to be favourably 
impressed. In place of individual and corporate insecurity there is overall 
personal security; in place of successive and often wanton strikes, calm in 
the fields and factories and a steady industry; in place of lawlessness and 
violence culminating in daily assassinations and widespread incendiarism, 
their total absence and effective State protection of the individual from one 
end of the peninsula to the other: and in place of an hysterical political 
activity and feverish political change, inevitably for the worse, a nominated 
constituent Cortes and a steadying hand on the tiller and masterly navigation 
of the ship of state. 

Foreign residents frequently air the opinion that no other people in 
Europe, perhaps in the world, could have passed through the fiery trials, 
the protracted ordeals and hardships, which the Spanish have been cailed 
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upon to endure in the past twenty years and not merely have survived them, 
but emerged with renewed vitality, reborn (in the larger sense), secure, 
happy, and generally prosperous but for acts of God. When civil war 
ended Spain was tragically divided, widely devastated and generally 
impoverished, with its entire gold reserve in foreign hands, the bulk of it 
in Russia, though all countries had recognised General Franco and the new 
régime except Soviet Russia and Mexico. Then, when recovery had barely 
started, World War II came, cutting the country off for six years from 
desperately needed supplies and credits. On the heels of peace seven long 
years of drought and the denial of any portion of the American economic 
aid so lavishly bestowed upon the rest of Europe, followed by the 
catastrophic frost which temporarily dried up the country’s chief source of 
wealth, the orange exportations. 

It is true that since 1953 U.S. dollars have been pouring in under the 
provisions of the Spanish-American Pacts, but these substantial credits 
make no tangible contribution to the betterment of living conditions for 
the bulk of the people, beyond providing employment for some thousands 
of Spanish labourers; for all are earmarked for the construction of new or 
the reconstruction of existing naval and air bases for use as may be required 
by American armed forces. With the important exception of the supply 
from the United States of free milk for children, a scheme of typical 
American generosity which is fully valued and appreciated by every class, 
all major improvements in workers’ wages, social welfare and conditions, 
have stemmed from measures introduced by the Government of its own 
volition. What is needed now is the righting of the crying injustice of the 
years from 1946 to 1953, when Marshall Aid was withheld from the Spanish 
people, chiefly through British prejudice and French obstinacy as interpreted 
by their respective Governments, and the granting of some equivalent and 
direct economic assistance designed to benefit the inarticulate and long- 
suffering peasantry and the working classes as a whole. Not without 
adequate reason, considering the rise in the cost of living which has followed 
the incursion into Spain of well-paid American personnel, the humbler 
classes in the country give expression with more than their usual fervour 
today to their biting proverb, “ Dios aprieta pero no ahorga’’—‘* God 
presses but does not strangle ” ! S. F. A. COLES 


WHITHER KING SAUD? 


HE British tradition of friendship for the Arabs, the mutual under- 
T standing at many levels which has its roots as far back as the 
chivalrous contacts between Saladin and Coeur de Lion, has not been 

by any means destroyed by the Glubb episode, by Suez, nor even by Saud’s 
recent support of Nasser. Yet Western bewilderment at the shifting pattern 
of violence and the clash of personalities in the Arab world probably stems 
from certain generalisations which time is proving to be only partly correct. 
To gain an insight into the contemporary Arab mind it is necessary to look 
at the Middle East (and North Africa) in relation to its dominant move- 
ments and personalities. Perhaps the most fruitful figure to study is that 
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of the Wahabi King Saud, Protector of the Holy Places of Islam and a 
highly successful oil magnate. As a personality he strikes one as a perfect 
blend of East and West, and an archtype of the Arab nobleman. Tall and 
commanding like‘his father, soldierly and utterly self-confident, he has the 
twin attributes of hauteur and generosity which are classically supposed to 
be the highest attributes of the aristocrat. I have met few people who could 
afford to relax in almost any company, who could laugh and joke and treat 
his companions as equals at one moment: then, when the subject of 
conversation warranted it, could regain complete, austere and dignified 
ascendancy over the assembly. This faculty has been variously described 
as an iron hand within a velvet glove, as a cultivated ability, and as a 
religious bareka, or blessing achieved by certain rightly guided divines. 
Whatever it is, it certainly stamps him as one of those rare individuals who 
can carry all before them, and whose very personality compels allegiance. 

His knowledge of languages, including English, enables him to keep 
closely in touch with developments in the world outside the somewhat 
static environment of Saudi Arabia. A lover of perfume, of horseflesh and 
of feats of strength, he nonetheless spends a considerable portion of each 
day in prayer, listening to petitions, and studying the mass of documents 
which are the plague of an executive head in any part of the world. He 
differs from his father in that, while maintaining the austere dress and 
habits of the Wahabi, he does not feel that a modern ruler should stand 
too far aloof from international developments. If he has miscalculated 
once or twice in his decisions on polity, he himself would be among the 
first to admit it. And his recent initiative in finally ending the Hashimi- 
Saudi feud is well known to have been due to his dislike of Arab disunity 
at least as much as his withdrawal from the Egyptian circus. 

What caused him to give moral and material help to Nasser? This has 
been almost everywhere thought to mark a retreat from the tradition of 
friendship for Britain. But it is now believed that he was at one time 
deceived by the Egyptians into thinking that they sought his help as a 
patron, while they planned simply to use his name and money to secure 
superficial plausibility for the platform of Arab unity led by Egypt and 
supported by Saudi Arabia. He was also once of the opinion that he could 
contain and direct Egyptian enthusiasm for a “ New Order” in Islam. 
Perhaps he knew all along that Saudi Arabia was too big a fish for Egypt 
to swallow, no matter what happened. The people of the Hejaz and Nejd 
have never admired the people of the Nile, and they still show no signs of 
considering them to be Arabs in the same sense as themselves, even though 
they may not go on record quite so forcefully as the late King Abdullah 
(himself a Hejazi) who “ feared that the Egyptians were but Africans.” 

Saud’s hostility towards Israel and his co-operation with Egypt in 
declaring the Gulf of Aqaba part of ‘‘ Moslem and Arab territory ” should 
not be regarded as mere diplomatic moves which could possibly be 
countered by reason, negotiation or the healing hand of time. This 
hostility, however regrettably, is basic to the thinking of the Arabic-speaking 
and most Moslem peoples. Some are inclined to think that there must be 
scope for negotiation somewhere, that cooler heads must be somewhere to 
be found, that these sentiments are superficial or contrived, because they 
are repeated by the rabble-rouser or the mob. Russia, in her propaganda 
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campaigns, has found ideological (as distinct from economic) penetration 
difficult in the Middle East simply because certain beliefs are very strongly 
held. The fanaticism of many Syrians and possibly most exiled Palestinian 
Arabs is so strong that Communism has had to enlist this feeling in order 
to attack the established order in the area. Saud, for better or worse, is 
by no means immune to this feeling. A guest asked him why he would 
not “live and let live ” with Israel. “‘ Had the Italians during the war and 
after seized and held Wales, populating it, expelling inhabitants, would any 
Britisher worth the name ever come to terms with them?” I supply this 
anecdote merely to underline a point which may need driving home among 
those who believe that agreement is always possible between different 
communities. It may well be so, but the method of its achieving it has not 
yet been discovered 

Buraimi Oasis is a very different question. Believed to stand on a rich, 
oil-bearing area, it is an example of disputed ownership in which Britain’s 
allied sheikhs are involved. One can conceive the Wahabi King being 
prepared to submit this matter to such arbitration as, say, the International 
Court at The Hague, because no matter of Arab religious or other 
fundamental prestige is involved. Providing that “ face ” were preserved, 
there seems no good reason why the Buraimi question should not be solved 
when normal diplomatic relations with Saudi Arabia are resumed. Report 
has it that Saud is much less interested in the financial side of the potential 
Buraimi fields than in the local political developments. He does not 
welcome the advance of characteristic Middle Eastern urban “ effendi” 
politics into his domains. Rapid industrialisation of an area bordering 
upon the Saudi kingdom and yet outside its political control, it has been 
feared, might affect the balance of things as they are in Saudi Arabia. If 
this is indeed the King’s fear it is likely that he is mistaken, because from 
personal observation and living in his country one can confidently say 
that his régime is far more stable and popular than many another not a 
thousand miles away. 

Since the first year or so of his accession, Saud has tended much more 
to make his own decisions, and the ascendancy which his father’s band of 
cosmopolitan advisers has acquired towards the end is all but finished. 
Some of these are Saudi, some Syrians, others are from other Arab 
countries. Among them are a number of first-class brains; but Saud has 
reorganised things in such a way as to restore the actual, if not the 
theoretical, authority of the throne. What of his future plans? The 
decline of Nasser abroad and the Saudi-Jordan-Iraq rapprochement 
undoubtedly make him the dominant figure in the Middle East. From the 
viewpoint of the Moslems and Arabs he has made few mistakes. America 
is with Saud, and Syria, though penetrated by Russia through the army and 
elsewhere, cannot challenge him in money, oil, general prestige or religious 
authority. Asiatic and African observers, becoming increasingly nervous 
at Nasser’s apparently successful diverting of nationalism and Islamism to 
his own ends, have noted with satisfaction in recent months that Saud has, 
by visits, embassies and private envoys, steadily won support to his person 
from Morocco to Indonesia. It is noteworthy, too, that criticisms of the 
King from various sources have been mostly confined to painting him as 
an ignorant and pleasure-loving barbarian. Such Egyptian, Communist 
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and other weapons could have been effective only in so far as they were 
based upon fact, and the reality of the man’s personality is very different. 
Britain is still very much in the picture as far as Saud is concerned. 
Oman, Qatar, Kuwait, Bahrain, Aden: all strongly linked with Britain (as, 
indeed, is Iraq) give this country a special position vis-à-vis Arabia on the 
basis of which British diplomacy might do worse than come to an overall 
and enlightened agreement with him; thus helping to restore and maintain 
stability where Nasserism and Communism seek to disrupt the social and 
economic bases vital to Saud and the West alike. Saud is, in my belief, 
the last person to ignore the fact that the wider interests of Arabia lie in 
cordial co-operation with the West. SAYED EL-HASHIMI 


THE SECOND EMPIRE—VI. DUC DE MORNY 


EXT to the Dictator himself, his half-brother the Duc de Morny is 
& the outstanding personality of the Second Empire. That he was a 
relative gave him a good start, but he owed as much to his abilities 
as to his birth, He combined charm and tact, ambition and a flair for 
business with determination to drain the cup of life to the last drop. We 
meet this sceptical epicurean at every turn—in the Corps Législatif, in the 
world of industry, on the Bourse, on the racecourse, in the smart set, in 
literary and artistic circles. Morals, in the technical sense, he had none, 
and marriage made little difference to his amours. The Emperor, who 
detested corruption, complained to Hortense Cornu that he would be the 
disgrace of his reign. Though the relations of the half-brothers were never 
genuinely affectionate they needed one another, and when he died at the 
age of fifty-three the régime lost its stoutest support. 

Morny was the illegitimate son of an illegitimate father. When Hortense - 
and Louis Bonaparte parted company after quitting the throne of Holland, 
the former gave her heart to the Comte de Flahaut, a dashing young cavalry 
officer who had accompanied the Emperor on his later campaigns and rode 
away at his side from the field of Waterloo. Though he bore the name of 
his mother’s husband, General Comte de Flahaut, Superintendent of the 
Jardin des Plantes, everyone knew that he was the son of Talleyrand, 
Abbé de Périgord and later Bishop of Autun, the principal ornament of his 
mother’s salon in the Louvre. The erring wife was a devoted mother and 
showed her mettle when the storm broke over her head. While her husband 
died on the scaffold, she escaped to England, thence to Hamburg, earning 
a living for herself and her child by novels based on her own experience. 
Financial anxiety ended with her tarriage to de Souza, the wealthy 
Portuguese Minister in Paris, and with the launching of her son on a 
military career. 

The liaison of “ le beau Flahaut ” with Hortense resulted in 1814 in the 
birth of a son who was falsely registered under the name of Auguste 
Demorny. Since his mother, an ornament of the French court, felt unable 
to recognise him, he was brought up by his grandmother, Mme. de Souza, 
who took him to her heart and fostered his career withe all her influence. 
Though he lacked a mother’s love, Hortense sent money .every quarter 
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through her banker and was kept informed of his progress. After the 
collapse of the Empire he married a Scottish heiress and made his home 
beyond the Channel. 

The son of General Flahaut, aide-de-camp of the fallen Emperor, could 
hardly expect the smiles of the restored Bourbons, but the accession of 
Louis Philippe in 1830 opened the way to a career. Boycotted by the 
Loyalists of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, le roi des barricades, as they 
contemptuously described the new ruler, welcomed Bonapartists to his 
court. Demorny now changed his name to de Morny, adding the title 
of Count to which he had not the slightest claim. “ Auguste me parait 
fort occupé des femmes,” wrote his adoring and indulgent grandmother in 
1831, but he was never a mere playboy. For the son of a General the army 
seemed the obvious career, and his father procured him a commission for 
the Algerian campaign where conspicuous bravery in saving his com- 
mander’s life won him the Legion of Honour. Among his fellow officers 
were Saint-Amaud, his future accomplice in the coup d'état, and 
Changarnier, whom he was to arrest on the same fateful December day. 

-The slow promotion, which was all he could expect, and the physical 
hardships of campaigning offered no temptations to the ambitious young 
man who was proudly aware of his abilities and his influential connections, 
The path to fame and fortune led through the capital, not through the 
battlefields of North Africa where he had nearly died of dysentery. 

Paris under the Bourgeois Monarchy offered ample opportunities in half- 
a-dozen fields—journalism and politics, business and society, literature and 
the arts. While less versatile aspirants had to select their sphere of action, 
Morny took them all in his stride. Securely anchored in the house of his 
father, whom the revolution of 1830 had restored to his position as 
Lieutenant-General and a member of the House of Peers, he found all 
doors open to him, including the Tuileries, where he made friends with the 
young princes and met the diplomatic corps. He was received with 
particular favour in the salon of the Countess Le Hon, the wealthy wife 
of the Belgian Ambassador and a friend of Hortense. Elected to Parlia- 
ment in 1842 he spoke mainly on financial and commercial topics. Even 
in an age of nouveaux riches he astonished his acquaintances by the style 
in which he lived, the last word in sartorial elegance, owning racehorses, 
and spending large sums on women, pictures and at cards. Most of the 
money came from a sugar refinery which he established in his constituency 
at Clermont Ferrand, some from Countess Le Hon of whom he was 
believed to be a lover. 

On the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 the timid old King fled to 
England, leaving Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, Bonapartists and 
Socialists to compete for the succession. Morny had identified himself 
with none of them, for the Bourgeois Monarchy suited him well enough; 
but when his half-brother was elected to the Presidency for a period of 
four years he called on him at the Elysée. “ Neither of us liked the other,” 
he wrote; but the potential value of collaboration was obvious to both. 
The returning exile knew scarcely anyone in the political, social or business 
world in which Morny had long been a prominent figure. “I see the 
President nearly ‘every day, mostly twice a day,’ he reported to Lady 
Flahaut in 1849; “ he talks to me about everything.” Neither believed that 
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the Republic had come to stay, not merely because it could boast of few 
supporters except office-holders but because its policy of ateliers nationaux 
revealed its utter incompetence. When the crazy experiment, which was 
ruining the finances, had to be called off, the indignant workers, thousands 
of whom received wages without performing any work, threw up barricades 
and were shot down without mercy by General Cavaignac. The June 
rising scared the bourgeoisie with the spectre of revolutionary socialism, 
discredited Cavaignac, and convinced timid citizens of the need for a firmer 
hand at the helm. As a wealthy industrialist Morny shared the dread of 
social anarchy and was one of the earliest converts to the notion that an 
autocrat would be more useful for the maintenance of prosperity than 
another blundering Bourbon or another anaemic Orleans prince. “ Only the 
Empire can save us,” he wrote to Lady Flahaut in May 1849. “ The 
Prince has scruples, but there will soon be great events.” 

During the first two years of his Presidency Louis Napoleon built up his 
power by official tours in all parts of France, and cries of Vive L'Empereur 
confirmed his belief that his hour was at hand. The constitutional obstacle 
in ‘his path—the time limit of the Presidential term—could only be removed 
by illegal action, and throughout 1851 the President and the Chamber eyed 
each other suspiciously while the world wondered who would strike first. 
The ground was prepared by the appointment of Saint-Arnaud as Minister 
of War, Maupas as Superintendent of Police, and General Magnan as 
Commander of the troops in Paris, and by discussions with Morny and 
Persigny. Danger to the President threatened not from the Chamber, where 
the parties were too divided for effective action, but from the Generals, 
Cavaignac, Lamoriciére and Changarnier. When the latter spoke openly 
of arresting the President he was dismissed. The coup was planned for 
September, but Morny advised postponement till the Chamber was in 
session. Walking in the Elysée garden in the summer Morny observed: 
“I see the only course for your interest and that of the country—a coup.” 
“I agree,” was the reply, “and I am seriously thinking of it.” When the 
President inquired who would deal with the Chamber at the critical moment 
Morny offered his services. “Ií would not expose you to such dangers,” 
replied the plotter; but Morny had no fears. “ Without me,” he declared 
when it was all over, “there would have been no coup. I found the 
President surrounded by ninnies, incapable of tendering good advice.” Thè 
claim was justified, for the kind-hearted Man of Destiny shrank from 
shedding blood. Morny, denounced by Victor Hugo as “ this malefactor,” 
had no such scruples. Qui veut la fin veut les moyens. He had told 
Thiers at a party as long ago as the end of 1849 that in his opinion a 
coup would be easy enough. ‘“‘ Was not the President elected by a vast 
majority? If he appealed to the people again they would support him.” 
In resolving to strike he believed that he would be fulfilling the wish of the 
nation. The events of the next two years confirmed his conviction that 
a change of régime was inevitable. ‘Since the establishment of the Presi- 
dency,” he wrote in February 1851, “ the Republic exists only in name.” 

The night of December 1-2, 1851, was the decisive moment in Momy’s 
life, for within the space of a few hours he made history and became the 
second political personage in France. That he performed the surgical 
operation with cool efficiency is attested by friend and foe. The secret had 
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been well kept. He spent the evening at the theatre in order to dispel 
suspicions before going to the Elysée after the guests at the usual Monday 
reception had left. Cavaignac and Lamoriciére, whom he was to arrest a 
few hours later, were also at the theatre. The conspirators were well aware 
what was at stake. “We realise we are risking our skins,” remarked 
Morny. “I count on success,” replied the President; “I always wear my 
mother’s ring with the word Espère on it.” The ground had been 
thoroughly prepared: the necessary proclamations were sent to the state 
printing office and were posted up in the principal streets. While the troops 
took up their stations before daybreak, Morny entered the bedroom of the 
Minister of the Interior at 7.15 and delivered his message, “ You are 
dismissed and I am your successor.” The new chief promptly issued 
instructions to empty the Chamber, close the Conseil d’Etat, arrest the 
leaders of the Opposition parties, and muzzle the press. A few hours 
earlier Lamoriciére had been talking in his family circle of the explosive 
situation, the suspicions of the Chamber, and the urgent need to stop the 
President if necessary by imprisonment. “ But if he gets his blow in 
first? ” queried a member of the family. “Impossible,” replied the 
General; “the army would not follow him. I should only have to show 
myself to prevent any action.” ‘ But if he were to strike in the night with 
civilians, not soldiers, and arrest the deputies in their homes? ” “In that 
case I have always two pistols under my pillow. I would blow out the 
brains of anyone who tried to lay hands on me.” <A few hours later two 
agents of police entered his bedroom. 


Lamoriciére. Gentlemen, this is illegal. 
Police. General, this is the coup d’ état. 


There was no resistance. France, it has been said, went to sleep in the 
arms of her master. G. P. Gooca 


To be continued. 


JOHN SELDEN 


6¢ | F Magna Charta were fully executed, as it ought to be,” averred 

John Selden in the days of the Stuart kings, “every man would 

enjoy his liberty better than he doth.” “ Who doubts,” he asked, 
“ whether Magna Charta be in force or no, when there have been thirty 
confirmations of it? ” A lesser colleague fittingly opined, “ If there be no 
precedent for this, it is time to make one.” In the combat with James I 
and Charles I (for Charles I it was to be mortal combat), the parlia- 
mentarian approach cleverly combined the appeal to precedent with the 
radical quest of the future. 

Among the leaders was John Selden the conveyancer. Lawyer, savant, 
antiquary, statesman, he was born on December 16, 1584, at Salvington, 
West Tarring, in Sussex. His father was “an yeomanly man of about 
£40 per annum.” His earlier career was quite conventional. It differed 
little from that of other young men. He obviously did more for his own 
education than either Chichester Free School or Hart Hall, Oxford, where, 
curiously, he omitted to graduate, for Selden is rated among the pick of 
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the long line of M.P.s for the University of Oxford. Then followed sojourn 
at Clifford Inn and the Inner Temple at a time when the Inns of Court, 
like the universities of later times, were the forcing-ground of criticism and 
dissent. Selden loved the atmosphere. He quickly struck up a lasting 
friendship with Ben Jonson the playwright, Camden the bibliophile and 
author of Britannia, and Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary, who dwelt in 
Palace Yard. 

The times were challenging and tempestuous. A “foreigner” from 
Scotland sat on the throne of Elizabeth, a political theorist of high quality, 
an intellectual with little intelligence and less acumen in handling men of 
affairs, the progeny of a father assassinated and a mother executed, the 
pupil of Marvell, who had been wont to take him upon his knee and call 
him “ God’s silly vassal.” King James I had acquired the unhappy habit, 
common among professors, of recommending his Parliaments to read his 
books. He startled Parliament in 1609 with the pronouncement: “ Kings 
are God’s lieutenants upon earth, and even by God Himself they are called 
little gods.” In 1616 he blandly informed the Star Chamber: “As it is 
atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do, so it is presumption 
and high contempt in a subject to dispute what a king can do, or to say 
that a king cannot do this or tbat.” What a contrast with the strictly 
rational and Whiggish note of Selden’s Table Talk!: “ A king is a thing 
men have made for their own sakes for quietness’ sake, just as in a family 
one man is appointed to purchase the meat.” And again: “ The text— 
Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s—-makes as much against kings as for them; for it says plainly 
that some things are not Caesar’s.” Small wonder that publication of 
Table Talk, a mine of anecdote and a fount of shrewd comment on current 
affairs, was delayed for twenty-five years after Selden’s death. 

Selden wrote some twenty-seven books. None other compares with the 
easy informality of Table Talk. Their infinite variety testifies, however, to 
his breadth of mind and range of interest. In one year he brought out two 
books on the customs of Britons, Saxons and Norsemen, and a third on 
single combat as a method of trial. Another year (1617) he produced two 
oriental studies, a work on the Lord Chancellor and a History of Tythes 
from the days of Melchisedec. This last was forthwith suppressed. The 
Court of the Lords of High Commission took umbrage at his aggressive 
championship of common law against canon law and his denial of the 
jure divino-ship, as he termed it, of the clerical tenth. He gently deferred 
to the authority of the Commissioners, but, contemptuous of their wisdom, 
he politely refused to recant. Seventeenth-century memoirs convey the 
impression that, although Selden was a real House of Commons man, as 
a writer he carried his learning heavily. It is well to be chary, perhaps, 


of this‘ verdict, for the unlearned “natural” politician obviously has a _ 


vested interest in writing off a more learned species as “ academic.” 
None the less there could be no greater stylistic contrast than between the 
weightiness of the History of Tythes and the racy vernacular of Table Talk. 
As Herbert Paul says in an admirable essay in Men and Letters, “ His 
learning was prodigious, even for a learned\age, and yet he was conspicuously 
practical, even in the practical art (Of politics . He was one of the few 
lawyers who attained great emi 0 i House of Commons, and one 
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of the few statesmen who ever héld their own in an assembly of divines.” 
Ben Jonson depicts his beloved friend as “ living on his own, the Jaw book 
of the judges of England, the bravest man in all languages,” and dedicates 
this gracious eulogy: 
“You that have been 

Ever at home, yet have all countries seen, 

And, like a compass, keeping one foot still 

Upon your centre, do your circle fill 

Of general knowledge ; watched men, manners too, 

Heard what times past have said, seen what ours do.” 


But Selden was never content to “watch.” Came the call to action. 
He helped, in December 1621, to prepare the Protestation of the Commons. 
Placed in the gentle custody of the Sheriff of London, he was quickly freed. 
His political career had begun. He sat as burgess for Lancaster in 1623 
in the fourth and last Parliament of James I, for Great Bedwin, Wiltshire, 
in the second Parliament of Charles I, and for Ludgershall, in the same 
county, in 1628. It is uncertain whether he sat in the Short Parliament of 
1640, but we find him next as M.P. for his old university of Oxford in the 
Long Parliament which was to eke out its last days as Cromwell’s “ Rump.” 
It was in the conduct of the two great agitations, first, the attack on the 
royal favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, and secondly, the parliamentary 
crusade for the Petition of Right, that he came into his own. When 
Buckingham was charged with neglecting the protection of seas and 
merchants, and with confiscating a French ship worth £40,000, it was 
Selden who prepared the case. When loans were refused the King on his 
sole demand, he was counsel for the defence. When the Attorney-General 
invited the twelve members of the secret committee to his chambers and 
forthwith arrested Sir John Eliot, it was he who assumed the leadership of 
the dissident M.P.s. When, in 1628, the King required Parliament to vote 
him more moneys, it was he, who, side by side with Coke, at a meeting of 
the parliamentary leaders in Palace Yard, Westminster, insisted that a 
reassertion of our ancient liberties should precede the redress of grievances. 

Above all it was Selden who directed the campaign against billeting and 
martial law in time of peace, “ When last I spoke of it, J. . . spoke for 
my fee,” he said of the King’s claim to commit men to prison without 
cause being shown. “Now, sent thither and trusted with the lives and 
liberties of them that sent me, I speak according to my knowledge and my 
conscience.” And again: “The question is, whether any subject or 
freeman that is committed to prison, and the cause not shown in the 
warrant, ought to be bailed or delivered ? I think, confidently, that it 
belongs to every subject that is not a villein that he ought to be bailed or 
delivered.” One of the noblest documents of British constitutional history 
was thereby to be written into our heritage of liberty. The Petitiom of 
Right forbade martial law in time of peace and the billeting of soldiers 
unless they paid their way. It called a halt to the King’s discreditable 
system of forced gifts, benevolences and loans without common consent 
of Act of Parliament. It enunciated, yet again, the principle of the Case 
of the Five Knights, or Darnel’s Case, in which Selden had been the 
counsel for Sir Edmund Hampden—the theme that no freeman was to be 
imprisoned, except with cause shown, or to be detained in prison without 
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trial. To the weaker brethren in the House, who, in their uncertainties, 
might ask “ What’s my line?”, this was Selden’s rejoinder: “ A man is 
not there (in Parliament) to persuade other men to be of his mind, but to 
speak his own heart; and if it be liked—-so; if not, there’s an end.” 

A supremely skilful and subtle speech during this majestic struggle 
illustrates his dexterity as a Parliament Man. Confronted with the Petition 
of Right, the Lords, on April 25, delivered to the Commons’ managers five 
counter-resolutions in a form whereby His Majesty would be graciously 
pleased “ to declare” what the five severally propounded. First, the Great 
Charter and subsequent Statutes were still in force. Secondly, every person 
had a property in his goods and liberty of his person. Thirdly, it was his 
royal pleasure to confirm “all existing just liberties.” Fourthly, in all 
cases “ within ” the common law appertaining to the liberty of the subject, 

“His Majesty would proceed according to the common law. Fifthly, if for 
reasons of state a man were committed, His Majesty within “ a convenient 
time ” would express the cause. Selden spoke thus and with consummate 
succinctness in a subsequent debate in the Lower House on April 26: 
“Our resolutions were law; but their Lordships propound what they would 
have to be law. I think there is not one of the five proper to be asked. 
The three first are of no use; the fourth we have already; and the fifth is 
not fit to be had at all. Who doubts whether Magna Charta be in force 

.- or no, when there have been thirty confirmations of it, each at the least 

surer than the declaration we should get by the first of these propositions? 

From the second, I know not what we should gain. Who doubts of our 

property? I never heard it denied but in the pulpit, which is of no weight. 

For the third, none can tell what it would produce, but it is not fit to 

trouble His Majesty with it. The fourth is not proper to be asked, since 
it lies not with us to say that His Majesty ever proceeded but according to 
law. There were indeed commitments, but the Courts of Justice were open 
for the parties to seek justice; and if anything, there, were done against the 
law, we say that the fault is with them who sit there. For the fifth, if we 
ask it parliamentarily we shall by such a law destroy our fundamental 
liberties. What is convenient time? Who shall judge of it but the judges? 

From such a clause no man is exempted, and I would fain see if any 

person by it might not be committed at pleasure. In time, at this gap, 
every man’s liberty would go out.” (State Trials, iii, 169-170.) Following 
this terse exposition by the master, the Lords’ plan was swiftly dismissed. 

It was not, however, until May 24 that the Upper House yielded, and, 

subject to two minor verbal changes, resolved to join in the Petition of 

Right. ; 

Speaking his mind and heart, Selden suffered. On March 4, 1629, he 
and eight more M.P.s were brought before the Privy Council in Whitehall, 
and, without a hearing, were committed to the Keeper of the Tower for 
imprisonment during the King’s pleasure. When the case came before the 
Court of King’s Bench, and they applied for “ habeas corpus”’ and for 
bail, they were sent back to prison, to be produced in court after the Long 
Vacation. The Lord Keeper was kindly and humane. None the less, 
presumably on the royal intervention, Selden was deprived of books and 
writing materials, moved about from prison to prison, and was denied 
visits from his friends. Although he was liberated in 1631, two years later, 
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at the instance of two Earls—Arundel and Pembroke—it was not before 
1635 that he was discharged unconditionally. It was ever his pride to have 
been “one of the Parliament men imprisoned tertio Caroli.” Six years 
later the Long Parliament passed a resolution condemning the sealing of 
Selden’s papers as a breach of parliamentary privilege. In 1647 a grateful 
and sympathetic Parliament voted him £5,000 compensation for his 
sufferings at the hands of Charles I. 

Meanwhile Selden had served on the Committee on the State of the 
Kingdom, opposed the Crown on ship money, and, while firmly declaring 
as a good Erastian for the Church of England, had proposed the abolition 
of bishops. At the opening of the Great Civil War he asserted the power 
of Parliament to nominate Lords Lieutenant in the King’s absence, and 
accepted a commission as a Deputy-Lieutenant. Enjoying himself in 
dialectics at the Assembly of Divines in Westminster, for he was ever in 
Sir Matthew Hale’s phrase a “resolved, serious Christian,” he was wont 
to tell the theologians, “ Perhaps it may be so in your little pocket Bibles 
with gilt edges; but the Hebrew (or the Greek) is so and so.” Thus it was 
his erudition which dominated and inspired the Church constitution adapted 
by Parliament from the Assembly of Divines. He served, too, as an 
Admiralty manager and as Deputy-Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
But his work was done. 

Within twenty-five years of his death at Carmelite House in the City of 
London on November 30, 1654, Selden’s principles were to be vindicated, 
and his Table Talk bore full fruit. James I vacated the throne but a few 
short weeks after William of Orange had raised the flag of freedom at 
Brixham Harbour in Torbay. The Glorious Revolution was here, soon to 
be sealed by the enactment of the Bill of Rights. It was, pronounces 
Dr. Gooch, “ the consummation of a century’s evolution.” And so it was. 
In these tumultuous events the influence of Selden may be depicted from 
one of his own comments on libertarian precedents. “A key for the 
opening and due apprehension of precedents of record, without which no 
man, unless he be versed in the entries and course of the King’s Bench, 
can understand them, is this: in all cases where any right or liberty belongs 
to the subject, by any positive law written or unwritten, if there were not 
also a remedy by law for the enjoying or regaining this right or liberty 
when it is violated or taken from him, the positive law were most vain 
and to no purpose.... In this case of right or liberty of person, if there 
were not a remedy in law for regaining it when it is restrained, it were of 
no purpose to speak of laws that ordain it should not be restrained.” As 
a precursor of the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 John Selden takes his stand 
beside Stephen Langton. DERYCK ABEL 


ANDRE MALRAUX 


HE relationship between Malraux’s life and his novels is too close to 
be fortuitous. Les Conguérants (1922) and La Condition humaine 
(1933) recreate the atmosphere of communist uprisings ın China, of 
which their author had first-hand experience. La Voie royale (1930), 
describing an expedition of exploration to a site of archaeological interest 
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situated in an almost inaccessible spot infested with barbaric natives, is a 
transposition of an episode in Malraux’s own life. L'Espoir (1937) was 
written during the Spanish Civil War, in which he participated on the side 
of the Republicans. Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg (1945) opens with an 
evocation of the author’s experiences after his capture by the Germans 
while serving in the Tank Corps in 1940. This close link seems to give 
his novels a deeper meaning, by reminding us that the philosophy expressed 
in his writings was not elaborated in a vacuum, but grew out of his response 
to life as he had to face it. This link serves, too, to explain the vividness 
with which life is evoked in a work where references to violence, torture, 
erotic experience all abound and, indeed, are related. In his novels, 
Malraux, a man of action, expresses his conclusions regarding life,. worked 
out in action. 

Like other writers of the twentieth century—Camus, Dos Passos, Saint- 
Exupéry, Sartre, for example—Malraux faces the dilemma of a universe 
where the conception of God has no meaning, and seeks a solution to the 
problem of life where no solution is offered. The desire to find release 
from the sense of angoisse so typical of our period gives rise to a feeling 
of disquiet, inquiétude, which is basic to Malraux’s philosophy, and which, 
it goes without saying, finds its origin in the sentiment of the inevitability 
of death. Perken, the most significant character in La Voie royale, feels 
time develop in himself “like a cancer.” If, in his most recent novel, 
Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg, Malraux defines the divine element in man as 
“son aptitude à mettre le monde en question,” he does not need to add 
that the question all men ask themselves derives from the knowledge man 
has that “he is the only animal that knows he must die.” Hernandez, 
in L’Espoir, just before he is executed, looks at the earth at his feet, and 
realises that “ il n’y a de dégoût et d’angoisse que chez les vivants.” Faced 
with the angoisse of living, man is obsessed with the inescapable prospect 
of dying. From this state of mind stems all his fears and his sense of 
inadequacy. An old man like Gisors, in La Condjtion humaine, may find 
momentary relief in opium, but drugs can offer no permanent release, 
neither can love—‘‘ a negative sentiment” in comparison with the positive 
feeling, ‘‘ ’angoisse d’être toujours étranger à ce qu’on aime.” 

The tragedy of death, we are told in L’Espoir, is that it “ transforms life 
into destiny.” What is horrifying is that death renders irremediable what 
has preceded it: “ La torture, le viol, suivis de la mort, ça c’est vraiment 
terrible.” So it is that Malraux finds himself in a position comparable 
with that from which Céline is unable to suggest a means of escape. But, 
whereas Céline reaches an impasse and can offer no consolation, Malraux, 
while accepting the “ human condition,” tries to find means to elevate man 
above it. Appreciating that what men desire most is an intelligible world, 
he comes to the conclusion that “If the world has a meaning, death must 
find’ its place in it, as in the Christian world ” (Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg). 
So then, if the world is absurd, whereas Camus’s Caligula feels the need 
to escape from it, Malraux’s heroes begin by accepting its absurdity. Their 
dilemma is how to live in a world which the inevitability of death renders 
basically absurd. As Garine puts it, in Les Conquérants, “ You can live 
accepting the absurd, you can’t live in the absurd.” Indeed, as Walter 
Berger says, the great mystery is not that we should be thrown haphazard 
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between “the profusion of matter and that of the stars,” but that in our 
prison ‘‘ nous tirions de nous-mêmes des images assez puissantes pour nier 
notre néant” (Les Noyers de l Altenburg). What is so distinctive in 
Malraux’s characters is that, far from abandoning the struggle, they find 
death a spur to greater efforts, are “ attached to the present with all the 
strength their discovery of death gives them.” For them, one thing alone 
counts: not to be beaten by life. For this reason, action, in Malraux, is 
always a means to an end, a way of salvation. When he searches deep 
enough, man finds in himself a sense of horror, but he has at his disposal 
the means to overcome it. “On trouve l'épouvante en soi,” says Tchen 
(La Condition humaine), “ il suffit de chercher assez profond. Heureuse- 
ment, on peut agir.” This is how, for Malraux’s protagonists, death comes 
to be an inspiration in itself; for, as Perken remarks significantly, “ It isn’t 
to die that I think of my death, it’s to live.” “Une vie ne vaut rien, mais 
rien ne vaut une vie” is one of the messages of Les Conquérants. Man’s 
destiny, as La Condition humaine shows, is to “ escape from the human 
condition.” How can man achieve this end? Perken (La Voie royale) 
hopes to do so by “ leaving a scar on the map.” ‘This expression reappears 
fifteen years later in Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg, where we are told that 
Vincent Berger, leaving Europe in response to the “call of history,” had 
“ le désir fanatique de laisser sur la terre une cicatrice.” 

The answer to the important question posed in La Voie royale, “ What 
can one do with a soul if there is neither God nor Christ?” is “ De 
Phéroisme.” Before proceeding to any hasty interpretation of the word 
“ heroism ” which is of profound importance if we are to appreciate the 
atmosphere of Malraux’s work, it would’ be as well to consider another 
aphorism, appearing in L'Espoir: “ There is a terrible and profound hope 
in man. ... Revolution has, among other rôles, the one eternal life 
used to have, which explains many of its characteristics.” Revolution, the 
act par excellence, is of supreme importance in Malraux. Garine (Les 
Conquérants) emphasises that “ You can only defend yourself by creating.” 
Kyo (La Condition humaine), understanding that “ suffering can only have 
a meaning when it doesn’t lead to death,” realises that “no man can live 
by denying life,” and so he finally accepts the death reserved for him. We 
are told, “ Il mourait . . . pour avoir donné un sens à sa vie. Qu’e(it valu 
une vie pour laquelle il eût pas accepté de mourir? ” When we read 
that the “‘ heroic sense” has given Kyo “a sort of discipline ” and not 
“a justification of life,’ we begin to comprehend that heroism is for 
Malraux simply the courage to act in a world where everything appears to 
point to the absurdity of action. What makes man what he is, says 
Malraux in Le Temps du mépris (1935), is “ce par quoi il se dépasse, 
crée, invente ou se conçoit.” This is why “ adventure,” for Claude Vannec 
(La Voie royale), is an expression of the desire to “ possess more than 
himself.” 

To Malraux the heroic act is important only in so far as it enables man 
to rise above the human condition. So, Kyo (La Condition humaine) is 
convinced that “ For other people, I am what I do.” Manuel (L'Espoir) 
claims, “I’m not interested in what people are, I’m interested in what they 
do.” Walter Berger’s definition of man as “un petit tas de secrets,” 
provokes from his brother Vincent the brutal reply, “ L’homme est ce 
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qu’il fait ” (Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg). Ideas are meant to be lived, not 
merely thought. This is why all acts committed by Malraux’s heroes are 
deliberately chosen, even those that culminate in suicide. It is of no 
consequence that the revolution in which Kyo participates is doomed to 
failure: “ No doubt they were all condemned: the essential thing was that 
it should not be in vain.” Like the existentialist, Tchen (La Condition 
humaine) says, “ My life is not in the past, it is before me.” When accused 
of making a sort of religion of terrorism, he replies, “ Pas une religion. 
Le sens de la vie.... La... La possession complète de soi-même.” 
Such a complete possession of oneself can only come with the sense of 
dignity. Kyo, therefore, sees it as his life’s purpose to give each of the men 
for whom he is fighting “la possession de sa propre dignité.” He has 
embraced communism because it makes dignity possible. Asked by his 
captors to define dignity, he calls it “the contrary of humiliation.” 
Submitted to the sadistic cruelty of a guard, he feels “ humiliation que 
ressent tout homme devant un homme dont il dépend ”; he is “* dépillé de 
lui-méme.” Others share this sense of personal dignity, pathetic though it 
may seem in a world without hope. Puig (L’Espoir) declares “Je ne 
veux pas qu’on me pardonne,” while Barca says, “Je ne veux pas qu’on 
me dédaigne. ... Ca cest la chose. Le reste est autour.” The masses, 
whom Malraux’s heroes lead in their revolt against established social order, 
come to revolution, “ firstly because there’s so much misery, not only lack 
of money, but, always, because there are rich people who live and others 
who don’t live.” So, the effect of Garine’s propaganda is to give the 
peasants and workers of Les Conquérants “ the possibility of believing in 
their own dignity, in their importance, if you like.’ The anarchist Hong 
declares that “ un pauvre ne peut pas s’estimer.”” So Garine can proudly 
claim, speaking of the revolutionaries, “I created their hope,” adding 
significantly, “‘ men’s hope is their only reason for living and dying.” 

The attitude expressed in Malraux’s novels cannot be confused with the 
communist outlook. Not only is each important character an individualist, 
too deeply conscious of his isolation in the world to feel more than a 
momentary kinship with others, but each of these men embraces the 
revolution for his own ends. Hernandez is a man for whom revolution is 
“a means to realise his ethical desires.” Kyo says of one of his associates, 
Katow, that he would go to penal servitude for “ Pidée qu’il a de la vie 
et de lui-même ” and adds unequivocally, “ Ce nest pas pour quelqu’un 
qu’on va au bagne.” For the Malraux hero, revolution is, above all, 
“un état de choses.” Only interested in the struggle of the moment, he 
never invites us to look beyond the revolution to the establishment of a 
new régime. He is interested only in the eternal moment when the battle 
is not yet won, when there is only a fight for survival. Garine admits, “ Si 
je me suis lié si facilement à la Révolution, c’est que ses résultats sont 
lointains et toujours en changement.” For Malraux, to borrow Perken’s 
phrase, “ Being a king is stupid; it’s making a kingdom that counts.” Like 
Céline’s Bardamu, Malraux’s heroes are endowed with a pitiless lucidity, 
which excludes any hope of self-deception. They face the world, accepting 

, courageously its uncompromising features, determined to find a solution to 
the problem life presents. In this they are greater than Bardamu, for 
their determination leads them to a means of release, found in action. A 
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remark Malraux made in a note added to Les Conquérants, more than 
twenty years after its first publication, might be adapted to apply to any of 
his novels so far published: “ Mais ce livre n’appartient que bien super- 
ficiellement à Histoire. Sil a surnagé, ce west pas pour avoir peint tels 
épisodes de la révolution chinoise, c’est pour avoir montré un type de 
héros en qui s'unissent l’aptitude a Faction, la culture et la lucidité.” 
University of Exeter. J. H. MATTHEWS 


OIL IN LATIN AMERICA 


HE uncertainties that now surround the future supply of oil from the 
Middle East have naturally led to much discussion about alternative 
sources, and in this context there has been some speculation about 

Latin America, where independent United States producers are feverishly 
searching for oil. Venezuela is, of course, the world’s second largest single 
oil producer after the United States. Her output, one-seventh of the world 
total, has more than doubled in the last decade, and it is twice as great 
as that of any one Middle East state. In the first six months of 1956 
Venezuela produced as much oil as Kuwait, Irak and Persia together. 
Today Venezuela is the world’s largest exporter of oil, but it cannot be 
assumed that that those supplies can be increased. Indeed, it is doubtful 
at present if they can even be maintained. New concessions have lately 
been granted for the exploration of fresh fields, but should they yield no 
results it is known that present Venezuelan reserves will be exhausted in 
fourteen years at the present rate of production. There is also the fact that 
domestic consumption is taking an ever-increasing share of output. The 
present figure is more than double what it was in 1950 and more than five 

times as large as in 1945. : 

Those with memories of the world oil picture in 1921 may recall that in 
that year Mexico, with a production of 200,000,000 barrels, accounted for a 
quarter of the world’s supply. But output has never since been so high. 
Tn 1938, on the eve of the expropriation of the foreign oil companies, it was 
only 45,000,000 barrels, or two and a half per cent. of the world supply. 
Today the nationalised oil industry produces about double’ the 1938° figure; 
but almost all this oil is used at home, and with annual exports of only some 
2,500,000 barrels Mexico can no longer be regarded as an important source 
of oil. 

What of the remaining eighteen Latin American republics? Does any 
of them promise to be a future substantial source of oil? Three of them 
can immediately be excluded from this review. In South America no oil 
has yet been found in Uruguay or Paraguay, nor has any been discovered 
in the Central American republic of El Salvador. Prospects in the 
remaining fifteen republics can best be assessed by a brief look at each of 
them. 

It is fifty years since oil was first found in Argentina, on the coast of 
Patagonia, and at first foreign capital worked hand in hand with a state 
agency to develop this and other oil discovered later. But in 1935 foreign 
capital in the industry was restricted to the areas it was then working. At 
the same time the state agency, Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales—more 
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generally known as Y.P.F., began an expansion programme. Yet produc- 
tion lagged while domestic consumption rose sharply. Thus, although 
output increased from 1,200,000 tons in 1947 to 3,600,000 tons in 1953 
rising local needs in the same period led to a threefold increase in oil 
imports. Today Argentine wells provide barely 40 per cent. of domestic 
consumption, and the imported balance costs the country some $300,000,000 
—or one-fifth of Argentina’s total import bill—each year. There is no 
immediate prospect that Argentina will be able to provide for all her own 
oil needs, much less that she will have any surplus for export. Large 
reserves are known to exist in the north-western province of Salta. It is 
said that this region might prove to be one of the world’s most important 
sources of oil. But the oil lies deep and the fields are far from the refineries 
at Buenos Aires. Thus any development here, and at other fields in the 
Chilean border provinces of Mendoza and Neuquen, will only be possible 
with the help of foreign capital. President Perón, having frequently 
attacked foreign capital, eventually realised that it was indispensable to the 
Argentine oil industry, and in 1955 he concluded a $13,500,000 agreement 
with the Standard Oil Company to prospect over 19,000 square miles in the 
Patagonian territory of Santa Cruz, where oil had been found in 1952. By 
this and other plans for the building of pipelines from existing fields he 
claimed that oil production could be doubled in two years, and raised to 
20,000,000 tons in five years. But these arrangements aroused intense 
nationalist opposition:and proved to be the most important single factor in 
the collapse of the Perón regime. On the morrow of that collapse they 
were cancelled, and subsequent Argentine governments have emphasised 
that there can be no question of allowing foreign capital into the oil industry. 

In Brazil the picture is much the same as in Argentina—oil output far 
below domestic needs, and nationalist opposition to the exploitation by 
foreign capital of oil known to exist in remote areas. One such area is 
Amazonia, where, in 1932, a United States prospector declared oil to exist . 
“in economic quantities.” He affirmed that “ there is more oil than water 
in Amazonia ” and, indeed, oil was found there two years ago, in some of 
the most primitive and inaccessible country in the world. It is not yet 
known how much oil exists in the Amazon valley. Determination of what 
is available depends on exploration and, if sufficient oil is found, on 
exploitation. Both would cost more than Brazil can herself afford. For 
instance, it has been estimated that the cost of linking an Amazonian 
oilfield to the outer world would in itself be $30,000,000. Yet, as in 
Argentina, nationalist sentiment prevents the entry of foreign capital into 
the oil industry which was nationalised only as recently as 1953. It has 
been estimated that in the whole of Brazil oil might be found in an area 
of 1,500,000 square miles, but it has also been said that effective oil 
exploration would cost at least $1,000,000. Yet Brazil spends more than 
a hundred times that amount each year on imported oil. And those imports 
are rising. Average pre-war annual oil imports were 1,230,000 tons. In 
- 1952 they had reached 6,110,000 tons, and they are going up by about 
one-fifth each year. Meanwhile domestic production, concentrated in the 
north-east, amounts to only 3 per cent. of domestic consumption. 

In Chile the attitude to oil provides an interesting contrast to that of 
Argentina and Brazil, for having first excluded foreign capital from her oil 
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industry Chile in 1955 opened it to both native and foreign private capital. 
The Chileans found their first oil in 1946 in Tierra del Fuego. The field 
was some distance from a suitable port or refinery, but production began 
in 1950 and within a year had reached 2,000 barrels a day, or one-fifth of 
domestic consumption. That figure has now been doubled. Yet it is 
doubtful how much, if any, oil will be found elsewhere in the country. 
Certainly there is no present evidence that Chile can hope to produce 
enough oil for her own needs. 

Neighbouring Bolivia has, like Chile, decided to admit foreign capital to 
her oil industry. The decision was made two years ago after a long peridd 
of state monopoly which in its turn followed expropriation of foreign oil 
interests. This Bolivian decision was the more unexpected as it was 
announced shortly after the assumption of power by a left-wing government 
vowed to nationalise the tin industry. Yet that vow provided the explana- 
tion; for Bolivia, anxious to diversify her economy, realised that oil could 
only play its part with the help of foreign resources and skills. Oil in 
Bolivia first attracted attention in the Chaco war, when the Bolivians claimed 
that Paraguay intended to deprive them of the known oil reserves in the 
region. Expropriation of the Standard Oil Company and its replacement 
by a State Oil Board followed the war, but little was achieved until 1953, 
when it was decided to achieve self-sufficiency in oil by the following year. 
This objective was duly attained, and today Bolivia not only provides for 
all her own needs but produces enough oil to allow exports to her neigh- 
bours worth $6,500,000 a year. Encouraged by this success, and aware of 
the existence of considerable reserves, the Bolivian government in 1955 
divided the country into six zones, of which one was reserved for the state 
monopoly. In the remaining five zones concessions of up to fifty years 
were Offered to private foreign capital, and United States interests have 
already taken advantage of this opportunity. Although oil production in 
- Bolivia is still small by world standards there is thus the prospect of some 
increase. 

The remaining oil-producing countries in South America, Peru, Ecuador 
and Colombia, owe that status entirely to foreign capital. Nevertheless the 
standing of Peru as an exporter of oil has declined. Until 1923 Peru was 
the main producer in South America; she now ranks fourth, after 
Venezuela, Colombia and Argentina, and eighteenth in the world list of 
producers. Output. has increased since 1923 but in recent years it has been 
virtually static. At the same time local consumption has been rising 
rapidly; in 1953 it was nearly three times what it had been eleven years 
before. As a consequence the present exportable surplus is less than what 
it was in 1945, and half the 2,000,000 tons exported in 1937. Nor is there 
great hope of increased production. Explorations for more oil have so far 
proved disappointing in coastal areas, and although some deposits have 
been found in the upper Amazon basin production is too low to justify the 
cost of building a trans-Andean pipeline. 

Ecuador has already reached the stage in oil production that Peru appears 
to be approaching; domestic consumption already exceeds production, with 
no new fields yet discovered. Colombia is rather less of a question-mark, 
in that she produces enough oil for her own needs while exporting four- 
fifths of her output. But in Colombia, too, the oil future is uncertain. 
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Today she occupies ninth place among world producers, but known reserves 

are estimated at less than 10 years’ supply at the present rate of output. 

Yet little is being done to search for more oil, largely because of doubts 

about the future of government attitudes to foreign capital in the industry. 

In Central America and the Caribbean the presence of oil has been 

established, or is suspected, in five of the republics. Small amounts have 

been found on both sides of the border between Panama and Costa Rica, ' 
and oil has also been found in Cuba. In Nicaragua and Honduras 

prospecting is being done by United States concerns. 

It has been said that in the world as a whole new reserves are being 
found three times as fast as oil is being used. But although Latin America 
today produces one-fifth of the free world’s oil—principally in Venezuela— 
proved reserves there are only one-tenth of the estimated world total. It is 
doubtful if new reserves can be found in the near future in face of nationalist 
obstacles. Yet even if such reserves were found it could not be assumed 
that the result would be greatly increased oil exports—because any rise in 
local production would largely be offset by increased domestic consumption. 
In 1955 daily production of oil in Latin America was 2,750,000 barrels; 
against that local demand accounted for 1,200,000 barrels, some of it obtained 
from outside Latin America. By 1975 it has been calculated that local 
demand will have reached a figure 2,000,000 barrels a day higher than the 
present daily total—an increase equal to the whole present daily output in 
Venezuela. It is at least doubtful whether new sources of oil in Latin 
America will meet that figure, and it is thus almost certain that Latin 
America cannot be regarded as an alternative to the Middle East as a 
source of oil for the rest of the world. N. P. MACDONALD 


MRS. PEPYS 


N the ist December, 1655, fifteen year old Elizabeth St. Michel 
married twenty-two year old Samuel Pepys. She was the penniless 
child of a disinherited French exile, and her husband, though a 
young man of industry and ambition, was equally devoid of wealth. He 
helped to pay for the wedding by selling his lute for 40s. Nothing is 
known as to how they first met—possibly in Samuel’s father’s tailoring 
shop; but it is safe to assume that it was a love match, both in view of their 
mutual poverty and Samuel’s known passion for her. So, indeed, it con- 
tinued despite the frequent “‘ short fallings-out ” noted in the famous Diary. 
Elizabeth’s father was 4 cadet of a rich and well-connected family in Anjou 
(though in her verbal battles with Samuel she may well have exaggerated 
her noble descent) who had been cast out by his family for abjuring the 
Church of Rome and who made his living as a professional soldier. He 
came to England in the service of Queen Henrietta Maria. Due to the 
precariousness of her father’s occupation, Elizabeth had led a wandering 
and stinted life in France and England. It is quite possible that the 
prospect of a settled status played some little part in her early encouragement 
of Samuel’s courtship. . 
During the first three years of married life, the young people had no 
home of their own. It is possible that for a few months they resided 
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separately with their parents before taking up quarters with Samuel’s cousin, 
Sir Edward Montague—later, Lord Sandwich. Montague was Samuel’s 
patron and his first employer. Due mainly to his good service as steward 
of the Montague household, Samuel successively gained clerkships in the 
Exchequer and the Admiralty, and the foundations of his future greatness as 
Secretary of the Navy were solidly laid. When, eventually, they were able 
to set up house in Axe Yard, Westminster, the establishment seems to have 
been extremely modest. On the first page of the Diary Samuel records 
“. . . dined at home in the garret.” This may have been policy as 
well as necessity, for the area was liable to flooding by the Thames. On 
the whole those first hidden years, before the Diary commenced, may have 
been the happiest. True, an early clash of temperaments occurred which 
led to a very short separation. The jealousy from which Samuel always 
suffered and for which he never geased to blame himself was the first cause, 
and Elizabeth’s wilfulness the second. She had a natural love of finery 
and made most of her own clothes in those early days. She persisted, 
despite her husband’s remonstrances, in imitating the current fashion (even 
adding false locks to her coiffure); and a particularly décolleté gown 
excited too much interest from a certain dashing captain. Soon reconciled, 
Elizabeth settled down to the daily chores. She appears to have been an 
excellent cook, killing and dressing fowl herself and, later, getting up at 
dawn to visit the markets. She also acted as part-time domestic to the 
Montague family, lighting fires and scrubbing floors, so that it was no 
wonder that she was often up till the early hours of the morning washing 
Samuel’s clothes and making pastry. 

Samuel’s success at the Admiralty and the consequent removal in 1660 
to a larger house in Seething Lane brought Elizabeth into the public eye 
and added greatly to her responsibilities. Barely out of her ’teens, handling 
a household staff was rather beyond her. Used to doing things herself 
and in her own rather untidy way, she constantly interfered with the 
servants, frequently upbraiding them and even cuffing them. Impulsive by 
nature, she was either too familiar or too quick-tempered—a game below 
stairs being speedily followed by a box on the ear. She was obliged to 
entertain a little now, but she was always wary of the lady visitors even 
when accompanied by their husbands. Samuel’s delight in talented female 
company was already causing her some annoyance and creating a certain 
suspicion that the hours he spent out of the house were not all spent at 
the office. One afternoon, much to his disgust, she insisted on accompany- 
ing him on his rounds of business, but her suspicion received no confirma- 
tion until the Deb Willet affair some years later. She was not a first-class 
manager, and her untiring husband strained her impatient nature by 


rigorously checking her household accounts and not infrequently chiding 


her, as for instance when he found that 25s. of the housekeeping money 
had been spent on a pair of ear-pendants. His constant re-furnishing, 
decorating and building (which he insisted on supervising himself) often 
upset her daily routine. Once he threw the dishes off the table because 
the cloth was not too clean. 

He had a small balcony built overlooking the street, and there they often 
had their meals in summertime and read or studied arithmetic. They also 
went on excursions round the town, or in the country and up the river, but 
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at first Elizabeth was left very much on her own. Samuel was now a man 
of public affairs and often out of the house from dawn till late evening. 
That he intermingled business with pleasure she soon knew, though she had 
no knowledge of the Bettys, Dolls and Dianas with whom Samuel flirted in 
coach and tavern. But she stated her case, and eventually Samuel agreed 
to provide her with a waiting-woman to solace her lonely hours. Waiting 
women in those days were frequently of the same social standing as their 
employers and, though they performed certain domestic duties, these were 
of a more intimate nature, and they principally acted as companions to the 
lady of the house. So Elizabeth was now able to go abroad with Mary 
Ashwell, suitably chaperoned to visit the milliner’s or the theatre. But the 
presence under his own roof of talented young ladies was too much of a 
temptation to Samuel. He had a passionate love of music and musical 
parties, and his wife had already reproached him with the evident, though 
for the most part, innocent delight he took in the company of Mrs. Knipp 
and Mrs. Pierce when they visited the house. She eventually engaged him 
to spend as much on her as he did in entertaining them. Miss Ashwell 
could sing and play the harpsichord, and she danced very well. Elizabeth 
was not content to be a wall-flower, and she undertook music lessons. 
Unfortunately she had a poor ear, and her wrong notes and efforts to 
acquire the fashionable “ trill” caused Samuel much irritation. She did, 
however, become a competent performer on the flageolet and duetted with 
her husband. . 

To even the balance Elizabeth also decided to take up dancing lessons. 
She was to make the most of her few opportunities to annoy, and Samuel 
, was to be roasted with jealousy for a while. On the 12th May, 1663, he 
chronicled “a little angry with my wife for minding nothing now but the 
dancing master, having him come twice a day, which is a folly,” and on 
the next day “ After dinner Pembleton (the dancing master) came, and I 
practised. But, Lord! to see how my wife will not be thought to need 
telling by me or Ashwell, and‘yet will plead that she had been taught but 
a month, which caused many short fallings-out between us.” Two days 
later he notes “ Home, where I found my wife and the dancing master alone 
above, not dancing but talking,” and on the 16th May we read “ But, 
Lord! with what jealousy did I walk up and down listening to hear whether 
they danced or no... .” One Sunday, after noting that Pembleton did 
“leer upon my wife all the sermon” and that Elizabeth made him a 
curtsey on leaving church “ without taking notice to me at all about it!” 
suddenly recalled that for the past two Sundays she had been to church 
twice a day “ which do really make me suspect something more than 
ordinary, though I am loth to think the worst.” Samuel suffered pricks on 
other occasions, too, as when on the 24th April, 1669, the young engineer 
Henry Sheres came to dine. Samuel observed “ my wife, which troubled 
me, mighty careful to have a handsome dinner for him .. . it do seem 
to imply some little neglect of me.” 

Samuel has quite an unjustified reputation as a libertine. His cautious 
amours, except in a very few instances, never developed beyond a kiss and 
a cuddle, yet his imprudent attentions to Elizabeth’s successive waiting- 
women led to the confirmation of her fears on that October day in 1668 
which, recorded the penitent Samuel, “ occasioned the greatest sorrow to 
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me that ever I knew in this world... .? One Sunday evening Deborah 
Willet was combing his hair after supper when Elizabeth returned to find 
the girl seated on her master’s knee. She terrified Samuel by telling him 
that she was secretly a Papist, and for the next three weeks disturbed his 
sleep by weeping, ranting and reproaching for hours on end. The girl was 
dismissed, and Elizabeth would not suffer Samuel to go abroad without his 
clerk, or later herself, to accompany him. Eventually he received her 
forgiveness on hard conditions, but it seems that she never forgot. In 
appearance she was slight of build, very pale with dark hair, and was 
accounted by many to be quite a beauty. Her health never seems to have 
been robust. She suffered from toothache and abscesses, the latter 
developing into a fistula. Dental infection may have caused a general 
poisoning of her system, and this may well have been the root cause of 
the “ fever” of which she died on the 10th November, 1669, at the age 
of twenty-nine. 

She read a good deal, having a sthall library of French books of which 
the favourites were the romances of the French Sappho, Mdlle. de Scudery. 
She became accomplished at drawing, particularly of religious pictures, and 
spent much time in this pursuit. Abroad she particularly loved to visit 
the tailors and lacemen, and she acquired quite a store of jewellery. 
Samuel was always glad to see her dressed a la mode (with reservations), 
though he never ceased to count the cost. Yet she finally coaxed him into 
giving her a dress allowance of thirty pounds a year. She was grateful for 
his assistance to her indigent parents who wandered from lodging to lodging, 
but her family ‘pride did not allow Samuel to accompany her on her visits 
to their place of abode, he remaining in the coach while she finished the 
journey on foot. She was outspoken and, when irritated beyond bearing, 
was apt to utter reproaches in terms which shocked him but which, perhaps, 
should not have been unexpected from a soldier’s daughter. Once she 
called Samuel “a pricklouse”—a disparaging reference to his father’s 
occupation. They even came to blows—once he gave her a black eye, and 
she once threatened to tweak his nose with a pair of red-hot tongs. Yet 
he had her portrait painted three times, and the Diary charmingly records 
the manner in which each would woo the other out of ill-humour. In every 
way she contrasted with her husband—he, with an unquenchable curiosity 
and zest for life and tireless energy; she, never quite certain of herself, often 
in poor health, and given to fits and starts. Despite the Willet incident, 
there was never any serious rupture between them. Left a widower at 
thirty-six, Samuel never remarried, and there is no evidence that he pursued 
any lady after his wife’s death. And the celebrated and only description 
of Elizabeth confided by her husband to the Diary—“ poor wretch ”— 
seems, after all, an expression of affection by one who realised what his 
failings oftimes cost her. JOHN QUINLAN 


MUDDLING THROUGH IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


hard reality in the Middle East is the age-old quarrel between the 
descendants of the sons of Abraham, the half-brothers of Isaac and 
Ismail. Today it splits the Semitic race in two. As prophecy fore- 

told, it rests largely on a “ way of life,” a phrase with which Americans 
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have familiarised us. The Jews—originally settled agriculturists but, after 
the diaspora, town-dwellers and traders—may be termed modernists. The 
Bedouin remain the Bedouin; nomad and pastoral, even though they do 
not all dwell in tents and may be serving in the army. 

The quarrel can hardly be said to date from the days of Abraham. They 
were of the same religion, and they each went their own way in Biblical 
times. Complication came when the Prophet Mohammed spread a new 
religion. The Jews would have none of it wherever they were; the Bedouin, 
like the Egyptians and the majority in the Middle East, acquiesced in the 
religion of their conquerors. A new conception of Arabia as an Arab 
religious world gradually arose. Palestine was part of it, and Jerusalem a 
holy place. 

Religion, not nationality, was the bond. The bond grew wider and wider, 
embraced all North Africa, Athens, Constantinople, Bokhara and Samar- 
kand; Persia, India and Indo-China; at one time it seemed about to include 
Vienna. Where the religion went, a Government went with it; a manner 
of theocracy prevailed. 

Military crusades against the Saracen in Palestine failed; but English, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese merchants in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries sapped and mined the Governments (not the religion) of the 
various Moslem countries; in search of spices, they introduced Western 
civilisation. 

There was no such thing in the East in those days as what we now know 
as nationalism, nor any republicanism. Kings and Emperors governed 
countries, and made wars to extend their dominions or their riches. Even as 
late as 1857, the Indian Mutiny was not a national uprising; it was a 
spontaneous revolt on the part of both Moslems and Hindus against an 
alleged interference with their religions and their “ way of life.” 

Then came the first world war, and produced a welter of nationalisms. 
Even then Mr. Gandhi, who in South Africa had stood up for his way of 
life, took Britain’s side, and earned and received a war medal. Egypt, 
formerly a tributary of Turkey and chafing under British administration, 
became fiercely nationalist. In Syria there was rebellion against the French. 
The victorious Allies carved up the defeated Turkish empire; in the Middle 
Fast, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and Iraq were born as countries and 
demarcated. French influence prevailed in Syria and Lebanon. The 
British, thinking chiefly of air links for a line of communications with India, 
Australia, and the Far East, and of oil, concentrated on Jordan and Iraq. 
They installed Faisal at Baghdad as King of Irag, and Abdullah of the 
same Hashemite family as Emir of Transjordan. These new rulers were 
of the royal family in the Kingdom of Hedjaz, the heart of Islam, which the 
Wahabite puritan, Ibn Saud, later merged in his Saudi Arabia. Today 
we see Ibn Saud’s son, the King of Saudi Arabia, lining up both with 
Hussein of Jordan and Faisal II of Iraq. Monarchy, religion, and oil 
compose a bond. It is possible to see in monarchy also a link with 
Britain; the republicanism of France is undoubtedly the root of left-wing 
republicanism and perhaps of a certain anti-clericalism in Syria. 

Nationalism, heady in Egypt, gaining relief from British administration 
and angered by the creation of a Jewish National Home in Palestine, gave 
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birth to the idea of an Arab League. Egypt claimed to be the leader of 
the Arab (not, be it noted, the Moslem) world in the hope of an ultimate 
federation or confederation. We come back to the quarrel between Isaac’s 
descendants and Ismail’s. But now the kaleidoscope has so often been 
shaken and the West has so arbitrarily intervened by treaty, that the 
“ picture ” is not a picture but rather a jigsaw puzzle. The “ Arabs” of 
Egypt, whose blood is more often Coptic, are not the Bedouin. They 
hate Israel not because they are Bedouin but because they are of a different 
religion, a religion born long after the days of Abraham and more than 
seven hundred years after the birth of Jesus. No, that is not a fair 
way of putting it. Islamic States can live on friendly terms with non-Islamic 
States and can welcome and honour Jews as citizens. The Arabs had 
nothing against the Jews of the diaspora. But when Jews were gathered 
from the corners of the earth, planted down as their neighbours in what 
they regarded as their Prophet’s own country and compelled their co- 
religionists in Palestine to become refugees, then they hated them. Useless 
to plead with the Arabs that the Jews and the Bedouin had an ancestral 
claim on Palestine which antedated any claim based on religion. The part 
played by Britain in bringing about, and by America in encouraging, the 
return of the Jews added to Arab annoyance. Nor have the speed with 
which Israel has turned desert into sown and proved in action her military 
strength made her a better-loved neighbour. 

In Jordan the opposition to King Hussein has come from the modernists, 
middleclass townsmen, republicanists who want union with Syria in the 
hope of more prosperity, and of more security in dealing with Israel. The 
Bedouin rally round the King. His sudden display of energy has for 
the time at any rate put him on top of the situation. His first moves, other- - 
wise decisive, showed that he retained trust in his Prime Minister, Suliman 
Nabulsi, whose excuses for visits to Syria he accepted. This was natural, 
for Nabulsi had been a trusted Minister in King Hussein’s grandfather’s 
Cabinet and Hussein from childhood has known him. Nabulsi was opposed 
to General Glubb’s Bedouin pattern for the Arab legion but, though 
Jordanian officers have replaced the British, the Bedouin are still there. 

Modernists have not much use for them. How should they be treated? 
An analogy with tribesmen suggests itself. The British solved a tribal 
problem and won the hearts of the raiding Scottish highlanders by turning 
them into the reigning monarch’s soldiers. The British in Jordan followed 
the same plan with the Bedouin. In India, too, the idea worked well with 
tribesmen. But the present Indian Government, while maintaining the army 
pattern, has strayed from British practice in regard to the protected animist 
tribes of Assam, and seeks to modernise them by force, so far without 
much military success, though we are told that it is just “round the 
corner,” 

We now come to the inescapable fact that Jordan is not a viable state. 
It has been burdened with a refugee problem and has no means of its own 
for maintaining a modern defence force. It lived because of its British 
subvention. When this ended after the expulsion of General Glubb, its 
place was to be taken by Egypt and the other Arab states. Hussein’s 
Jordan is openly at loggerheads with Nasser’s Egypt, and Syria is unfriendly. 
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Saudi Arabia and America have come to his aid, to fill the gap; and Iraq is 
friendly. Yet a country which is perpetually dependent upon others can 
but be a satellite state. Its best hopes seem to lie in some form of federation 
with Iraq, and an international authority accepting all responsibility for 
the refugees. 

Meantime Nasser’s claim to be the leader of the Arab world is definitely 
challenged. The American Government, which had accepted that claim, 
and was the more enraged by the British coup over Suez, has now realised 
the falsity of it, and has veered in favour of the Baghdad Pact, in which 
Iraq is the Arab star. Shall we see a gradual change in India’s attitude? ~ 
When Mr. Nehru came to power he had the praiseworthy idea of making 
India a secular state, where Hindus and Moslems would live in friendship 
side by side, as do peoples of various religions in Britain and elsewhere. 
In the foreign field he sought for close friendship with a Moslem country. 
Having uneasy relations with Pakistan, he plumped for Egypt and Nasser, 
whom his roving Minister, Mr. Krishna Menon, assiduously cultivated. His 
ties with Egypt prevented any recognition of Israel, one of those unsatis- 
factory results which proverbially flow from good intentions. At the 
moment Pakistan has the best of it. The Islamic Baghdad Pact countries— 
Pakistan, largest Moslem state in the world, Iraq and Persia—with Britain 
as member and America, Turkey and Saudi Arabia in accord, have eclipsed 
the disrupted Arab League. 

Can a king who rules as well as reigns in critical hours keep his throne 
in the modern world? In the East this is not impossible, as the sudden rise 
to power of the King of Nepal has shown. India’s genuine adulation of 
Mr. Nehru is in itself a symptom of the longing for kingship. But Western 
influence has led to the demand for constitutional kingship, complete with 
elections and a Parliamentary Opposition, in normal times. 

What of Israel? The rift in the Arab world may break down the 
obstinate Arab refusal to recognise Israel’s right to exist, a refusal to which 
the larger world can never agree. Pakistan is in a position to give a helpful 
lead. Iraq has inherited benefits from Jews to whom a tolerant Turkey 
gave encouragement in Baghdad, where the Sassoons and others flourished. 
The United Nations Organisation has lost some prestige by its inaction 
over Hungary, and over its own resolution enjoining Egypt to give Israel 
passage through the Suez Canal. If America is now prepared to lead 
rather than follow in UNO, passage for Israel should result. Meantime, 
at Eilat, Israel is taking its own steps for the bypassing of the canal. 


ARTHUR MOORE 
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HE success of the Communist revolution in China and the flight of 
the Kuomintang remnants to Formosa called for a drastic revision 
of American and Allied aims in Japan, which had been left ruined 

and prostrate at the end of the war in 1945. Overcrowded with returned 
prisoners of war and repatriated settlers from overseas, and with her 
industries and shipping destroyed, the future looked hopeless. It now 
seemed essential to get the country back on its feet as speedily as possible. 
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Japan, like Formosa, must become a bastion in the outer defence perimeter 
of the United States. This need was underlined by the outbreak of war in 
Korea in 1950. Economic aid to this end was soon forthcoming and, in 
Spite of the corruption usually associated with such hand-outs, the country 
has made enormous strides in recovering its former trading position. 
Encouraged by this changed atmosphere these hard-working, disciplined 
people are rebuilding their economy. In seven short years Japan has 
become the second largest shipbuilding nation in the world, rivalling Britain 
in quantity and quality of output, much of it for foreign account. The big 
shipyards of Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama, Kure, Nagoya, Tamano and 
other places are working full blast. Again these islands have an efficient 
fleet of fine cargo vessels and are shortly re-entering the field of large 
passenger-carrying ships. The steel industry is enormous and this basic 
commodity is even exported in some quantity to Britain. Textiles, toys, 
porcelain, and canned fish and oranges—nothing is too great or too small 
for these industrious people to tackle. With a population approaching 
85 millions it is as hard for the Japanese to be self-supporting as it is for 
us in Britain. Like us they must export and trade or starve. Unlike us, 
however, spurred on by necessity born of defeat and ruin, they really work 
hard. Inevitably, therefore, we become competitors, in shipping, in ship- 
building, and in the search for markets for the products of our factories. 

In the past both Europeans and Americans have made the mistake of 
under-rating the Japanese. There has been ill-informed talk of monkeys 
and imitators, while qualities we have professed to admire in ourselves 
have either gone unnoticed or have been frowned on when displayed by an 
Oriental race. The famous Gilbert and Sullivan light opera has been 
responsible for many an illusion in the Western world. Yet there have 
been lessons enough for those with eyes to see. Consider that it was only 
in 1854—the year which saw the opening of the Crystal Palace in London 
and the landing of the British armies in the Crimea—that Commodore 
Perry of the United States Navy arrived in Japan on the mission that was 
to compel the rulers of that country to abandon the isolation of several 
centuries. What other people has been able to make the transition from 
medieval feudalism to modern industrialism in such a short time? Imitators 
indeed! Certainly they imported ideas and teachers, the best they could 
find, from the countries of the West. But how well and how quickly they 
learned what the West had to teach them! What other native people in 
Asia, Africa, America, or Australia has had the ability and the discipline 
to absorb all the European techniques without losing its cohesion and 
independence? 

Perhaps the very speed with which so much was accomplished was their 
undoing and, like a precocious child, they thought that they could not fail. 
Soon they had embarked on a programme of expansion on the continent of 
Asia similar to that being carried out in various other parts of the globe 
by their mentors, the Western nations. By 1904, when a conflict of interest 
with one of these powerful nations arose, they found themselves at war 
with Russia. Their success in this war, which reached its climax in the 
great naval victory of Tsushima, was phenomenal and astonished the world. 
But it was soon forgotten—except in Japan. Attempts by Britain, the 
United States, and France to limit the Japanese expansion in Asia towards 
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greater living space, and especially towards the oil in the Eastern 
Archipelago, inevitably led to further tension, culminating in the surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbour, when Japan took advantage of the situation in 
Europe to strike with deadly effect at the United States Navy. What 
happened after Pearl Harbour, the long list of Japanese successes and their 
eventual defeat by the massive war potential of the United States, is all 
recent history. We in Britain find it hard to forget the brutality of certain 
elements of the conquering Japanese armies during the period from 1937 
to 1945, Many of our people of importance and influence in the Far East 
have ugly memories of the entry of victorious Japanese forces into fallen 
cities and of miserable years in internment camps under cramped and 
starving conditions. Propaganda during the war years made the most of 
such matters, naturally. The bad was accentuated, the good played down. 

Without seeking to make excuses for what is past and for what was 
perpetrated in the hate and bitterness of war we should, in all fairness, take 
a look at the reverse side of the coin. Few of us have the opportunity of 
visiting Japan and of getting to know, at first hand, anything of these people. 
To anyone who has known them, off and on, for more than thirty years 
and who has seen them in the terrifying natural emergencies of earthquake 
and typhoon, to anyone who has mixed freely with them in business and 
pleasure, their good qualities outweigh their failings. They make better 
friends than enemies, but of what people is this not true? It would be 
beyond the scope of this article to describe the many variations in type, 
temperament, manners, and local customs to be found between the mild 
and humid south-western island of Kyushu and the cold, northern island 
of Hokkaido, which lies feet deep under snow for several months of the 
year. It is enough to say that there is as much difference between a 
sophisticated city dweller of Tokyo or Osaka and a Kyushu farmer or 
fisherman as there is between a Cockney and a Highland crofter or a Welsh 
miner. In the cities and the large ports English is often spoken, in the 
country districts and small towns hardly ever. Dangerous though it is to 
generalise about any people one can say that certain characteristics are 
common to most Japanese—their love for and kindness to children, shyness 
and stiffness with strangers, and a traditional concealment of all signs of 
emotion. No people in this world can be more strictly formal in their 
dealings with others, and amongst the older Japanese there is a fixed 
ceremonial for almost every occasion. It is just as well for a foreigner to 
bear this in mind and to tread warily, since any faux pas he may make 
will be met with unwavering courtesy and he may never know the 
embarrassment he has caused or the feelings of dislike he has unwittingly 
aroused. 

With the downfall of the military régime at the end of the war a great 
change took place in the lot of the common people. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the field of education. Colleges and universities have 
multiplied and expanded while American ideas and customs have flooded 
in. Ten years later a new generation has grown up and the ferment is 
continuing. The changes are most noticeable in the big cities and the 
sea-ports, naturally, but they are spreading steadily outwards amongst the 
younger generation. Many areas which were formerly fortified and strictly 
closed to all except military personnel are now open to the general public. 
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Some of these, their guns and forts removed, have even been converted 
into parks. In these parks, and in similar places, may be seen more and 
more young Japanese courting couples—a sight which makes the older folk 
shake their heads, for such freedom was undreamed of before in this land 
of arranged marriages, of go-betweens and marriage brokers. As in other 
Eastern countries, the emancipation of women has Jagged far behind the 
West. It is at last slowly but surely taking place, being farthest advanced 
in the cities. It can only be an influence for good. Western dress is the 
most prevalent nowadays in the cities, while radio and television play their 
part in the spread of modern ideas, for better or worse. 

Being a maritime nation, Japan has always relied on the sea for transport 
and communications between the four main islands and the many smaller 
ones, said to number more than 4,000, which make up the Empire. The 
picturesque fleets of sailing craft, which a few years ago added so much 
to the fascination of the scene on the coast or in the lovely Inland Sea, 
have yielded to the internal combusion engine. Their place has been 
taken by diesel-driven fishing boats and cargo vessels, of which there are 
many thousands plying in the coastal and inland waters. Owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country the railways and main roads must often 
run along the coastline, skirting the peculiarly sharp and jagged cliffs. The 
railway system, much of which is electrified, has long been fairly compre- 
hensive and efficient. Roads, on the other hand, leave much to be desired. 
They have not kept pace with the increase in heavy motor traffic and it 
would seem that the money to develop a really satisfactory system is not 
available at the present time. Regular air services connect the principal 
islands and towns and there is a general telegraph and telephone system. 
Japan has much to offer the tourist, at almost any season of the year. 
April, when the cherry blossom, azaleas, and other flowering trees and 
shrubs are in bloom, is the favourite time. It is then that the cruising 
liners pay their brief calls. But the historical shrines and palaces, the hot 
springs and volcanoes, the attractive coastline, the attractions of the metro- 
polis of Tokyo, the arts and crafts of an ancient people—these are available 
all the year round. Winter sports are becoming ever more popular, and 
good facilities exist. On a winter Saturday at the railway stations in Tokyo, 
Osaka or Kobe thousands can be seen with their skis, off for a few hours 
on the slopes. There are currency restrictions, as one would expect in a 
country where inflation has played havoc. The Yen is today officially 
about 1,000 to the £ sterling, where it was only 10 to the £1 in the 
nineteen-twenties. With its unofficial, or black market, value a good deal 
lower, things are apt to be expensive. If it were not for U.S. dollar aid it 
would be lower still. A new navy, or Maritime Self-Defence Force, and 
also its sister services of the land and air, are being developed under U.S. 
auspices, They bear little resemblance to the former navy, army, and air 
force, but have a training value. Most of the public services today seem 
to be modelled on American lines. Usually a way is found of grafting the 
old and the new together in an inimitable Japanese style. Every aspect of 
Western life is in evidence; generally speaking it is a kind of cheaper model, 
within the means of a poorer people who want to live better but must try 
to make ends meet—a state of affairs not unfamiliar in these times to 
many of us in Europe! 
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What can be done about these people? They have to live, so we 
should not throw up our hands in protest every time they take a step 
forward. Their admirable qualities of courage, loyalty, discipline, and 
energetic industry deserve a wider scope. It is beyond doubt that they 
are capable of making a great contribution to the future of the world, 
provided they are shown the way and their leaders do not get out of hand 
again. Somehow they must be helped to advance, away from their past 
mistakes. Properly and wisely led they can achieve much, as has been 
shown. Surely a way can be found to bring them fully into the family of 
nations, avoiding sentimentality on the one hand and prejudice on the 
other. Is the answer partly in emigration? Many thousands are emigrating 
to South America, but this is only a drop in the bucket and other avenues 
should be explored. The world is changing very rapidly. If humanity is 
to survive the old ideas of national superiority and racial prejudice will 
have to be modified, giving way to greater tolerance, understanding, and 
co-operation between peoples. This lesson must be learned in Japan as 
elsewhere, and there are many signs that it is being appreciated there today. 

W. J. Moore 
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Y Moslem servant without trying to convert me to his faith, except 
by example, explained Islam as a way of life affecting every aspect 
of behaviour. He never convinced me that Islam was a more. 

excellent way, nor did the pilgrims on their way to Mecca who rested in 
my garden to pray. The Islam I know is that current in Nigeria and 
interpreted by the Maliki School, and if in times past Islam borrowed from 
Christianity and Judaism, it is now recognised as a religion in its own right 
in which millions of people find a way of life. There are ten million 
Moslems in Nigeria, and in Africa as a whole there are nearly sixty and a 
half million totalling one-third of the population. There is little of the 
military aspect of ancient Islam in Nigeria but the Nigerian Moslem assumes 
a superiority that disdains the Christian whose head, as an infidel, the 
Koran permits to be “struck off,” though probably there are Islamic 
interpretations of that injunction. It is asserted that Islam is a man’s 
religion: woman counts for little, and the only meal a woman shares with 
menfolk may be the nuptial meal, and though divorce is permitted a woman 
cannot divorce her husband. Mohammed outlawed pork and alcohol for 
this life, and encouraged a way of prayer, but invented a paradise hereafter 
of beautiful virgins for the company of the faithful. All life flows through 
the channels of fatalism, all is as Allah decreed—a prostitute is such by the 
will of Allah, thus there is no shame attached to prevent a good marriage. 
Moslem customs have become interwoven with Nigerian domestic life. 
Islam entered Nigeria about the thirteenth century, first among the Hausa 
peoples who adopted the social organisation of Islam and developed a 
government system based on the Koran. A gradual conquering of pagan 
states and an imposition of Islamic laws was undertaken by the several 
independent states and when British rule was extended to the north an 
undertaking was given not to interfere with Islamic government. Islam 
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has spread until at the present time it is said that half the population of 
Lagos in the south is Moslem. Islam, the literal meaning of which is 
peace with God and self, claims to be a way of life, a consistent pattern 
of thought and action in personal as well as social behaviour arising from 
the belief of the active presence of God. The question is whether it is a 
satisfactory way of life for Nigerians despite apparent success in winning 
converts, partly due to the activity of every Moslem as a missionary for his 
faith. Every Moslem seeks to proselytise others not of his faith. There 
are five practices enjoined on every Moslem. 

1. Recital of the confession of faith—‘‘ There is no God but Allah 
and Mohammed is his prophet.” Not the only prophet, however. 

2. Observe five daily periods of prayer at dawn, noon, afternoon, after 
sunset and at night, wherever a Moslem happens to be and with 
face turned to Mecca—site of God’s holy temple. 

3. The giving of one-tenth of personal wealth to almsgiving. 

4. The observance of the Holy month of Ramadan which commemorates 
the revelation of the Koran to Mohammed, and which observance 
involves strict fasting from food, water, and sexual intercourse, from 
dawn to sunset, a symbolic identification with the suffering poor. 

5. And at least once in a lifetime to make pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
modern pilgrim often travels by air the 2,189 miles from Kano, the 
round trip costing about £150 and the journey, once absorbing 
several months, can now be done in a day. 

Generous interpretation is given to the five essential rules: smiling or 
good works being the equivalent of almsgiving, and under cover of dark 
there is permission to break fast in the month of Ramadan. There are 
dispensations in prayer obligations as when a Nigerian Moslem patient in 
a British hospital said to the present writer that his religion permitted him 
to practise only half his religion while in England. This loose interpreta- 
tion of strict rules makes Islam easy of adoption. Conversion to Islam 
is complete in a few minutes by reciting before two witnesses the article of 
faith that, “there is no God but Allah.” No examination of doctrinal 
standards is needed and no probationary period required, only an assertion 
of membership and verbal acceptance of ideals embracing a world brother- 
hood without racial barriers. In personal conduct temperance is promised: 
the penalty for drunkenness is forty lashes administered in public. 

A Moslem is expected to become a missionary from the moment of entry 
into the faith. This missionary zeal has propagated the faith lifting it from 
small beginnings to a complex and powerful world religion claiming some 
300/350 millions of people, or one-eighth of the entire world population 
with Moslems of different spiritual standards in various social environments. 
At its birth Islam was thrust into a world newly being integrated into 
Christian ways of living and within fifty years of its inception overran 
Arabia securing the allegiance of Arab races, at that time possessed of a 
fear of jinns believed to haunt every place, and Allah came to them as the 
sender of rain, controller of human destiny, the avenger of injustice, as 
one who could be their friend. Mohammed, building on the previous 
foundations laid by Jew and Christian, taught them forms of religious 
worship and ritual based on the confession that, “ God is one” and that 
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God declared his will through his prophet. The Koran, wherein it was 
asserted that God, “ Neither slumber nor sleep overtakes him,” knew all 
and demanded slavish obedience to his will. The Koran, the holy word 
of Islam, was written in Arabic and many Moslems object to its translation, 
believing the devout and faithful should learn Arabic so as to be able to 
read the Koran. There are schools where only the Koran is taught and 
learned by heart. The contents of the book are believed to have been 
revealed to Mohammed between the years 610 and 632 at Mecca and 
Medina and taken down by scribes. The first revelations declared there 
was only one God—the merciful compassion whose name was Allah, maker 
of all things in heaven and on earth. To this message, borrowed from 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, there was a general response as Mohammed 
was acknowledged the prophet of God. To the Koran was added, by way 
of supplement, the Traditions consisting of supposed actions and sayings 
of Mohammed, a selection of obiter dicta gathered after his death: some 
3,000 sayings from a possible 600,000 recognised as authentic and embodied 
in the Hadith. 

Islam’s spread in Europe was checked by John Sobieski at Vienna in 
1683, but within a century of the death of Mohammed in 632 his followers, 
the Caliphs, had mastered Arabia, Persia, occupied Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Egypt, the North African coastline and, crossing the Straits of Gibraltar, 
entered Spain (which took nearly eight hundred years to free itself entirely 
from the influence of Islam); France and other parts of Europe being 
delivered from the marching Arabs when they were beaten back by Charles 
Martel, grandfather of Charlemagne, at Poitiers in 732. Large areas 
remained under the dominance of Islam established by Mohammed little 
more than a hundred years previously. Mohammed was born at Mecca in 
570 A.D. and early orphaned. Throughout his life he showed kindness and 
consideration for the fatherless and widow, and for the poor and down- 
trodden. When about twenty-five years old he married his employer, a 
rich widow, though he had been a successful businessman since he was 
about twenty. In a happily married life he increased his wealth and raised 
a family. The shattering revelation, that God was one, came to him when 
he was forty through the Archangel Gabriel, and led to opposition from 
his friends accustomed to worshipping many idols. This hostile reception 
of his revelation prompted him to leave his home at Mecca and by 
aggressive measures asserted his right to defend the rights of conscience. 
His views gradually gained acceptance until he became head of the Arab 
state and Jaid the foundation of Islamic law as a system of government. 
Under his influence the life of Arabia was transformed, for his declaration 
that all life was one to be dedicated to God had social implications, not 
least the ideal of lifting womankind from bondage. Mohammed was a 
humble servant of God whose early followers resisted attempts of deification 
and his successor said that the Mohammed whom some worshipped was 
dead, but God lived for ever. As the teaching of this man spread like fire 
it was received with hostility by other religious people, especially by 
Christians, to whose religion it was the first serious check and several 
religious orders were founded with objects to resist Islam from overrunning 
the Church and of rescuing Christians captured by Moslems. St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux preached the second crusade against Islam without attempting 
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to understand anything about Islam: but neither did Moslems seek to 
understand Christians and the lack of tolerance since the second crusade 
has prevented any understanding of adherents of the two religions. 

Islam, promising heaven for the faithful and hell for the infidel, 
propagated its faith by force. An anthropomorphic idea of God limited 
spiritual development and sponsored the belief of “rewards” in the 
“next” world. Concessions for the present life made for a popular 
acceptance of the faith such as the provision for polygamous marriage— 
Mohammed sought to introduce Jewish and Christian conceptions of 
marriage but polygamy had too strong an appeal among those to whom 
he addressed his teaching and he surrendered to the provision of four 
wives with concubines added. Despite the claim of woman’s emancipa- 
tion, woman was subjected to male dominance under a system that permits 
Moslem men to take girls of other faiths, even of young years, but it is not 
permissible for daughters of Moslems to marry outside their own faith. 
A Moslem may only take a second wife by permission of the first but her 
refusal to give the required permission is ground for divorce. Marriage 
is a civil contract within a religious life. 

To a Moslem all life is bound by his religion: nothing exists outside 
Islam. The teaching is that man was “born good” and has no need of 
salvation. There is no original sin to separate a man from his destiny 
and each man receives only what he strives for. There is no urge to 
spiritual discipline for “sin” is only a temporary lapse from inherited 
good qualities. Body and soul make one unity. Religion is equally 
concerned with body as well as with soul in a religious conception of life, 
thus it is not strange that a Moslem offers prayer during sexual intercourse 
in the hope, perhaps, that he will be the father of the re-incarnated prophet. 
Every human desire is legitimate for spirit and flesh are only two sides 
of a god-filled life in which, says the Koran, “‘ God is nearer to thee than 
the vein in thy neck.” This unity of flesh and spirit implies a positive 
approach to life in which there is equal acceptance of passions of the 
body and urges of the soul. Physical desire is simply one aspect of a 
God-filled life and instead of suppression it must be integrated into a 
spiritual conception. Man’s original state is good, a status lost only through 
individual conduct. “ We create man in a perfect state” declares the 
Koran. Faith in God and the assumption of good works prevents a man 
being reduced to the state of the lowest. Moslem life is free from the 
burden of conflict between flesh and spirit for every part of man needs 
fullest use in a whole which unites moral, physical, economic, and religious 
considerations. Spiritual growth is one aspect of a united life, a necessary 
aspect, and enforced by the assertion by Mohammed that God required 
action as well as faith, thus his religion made no provision for idols, intoxi- 
cants, games of chance, and no interest on loans, while stating the principle 
that religion entered political and social relationships in a comprehensive 
and international brotherhood. No provision is made for a priesthood, for 
every Moslem shares in acts of worship, able to fill all religious offices, to 
lead the faithful in prayer, perform marriage ceremonies and bury the dead. 
Each one seeking to expand the international brotherhood into which 
Moslems welcome all who come. A vast religious organisation bas arisen 
on the life and work of Mohammed, yet modern criticism in Russia seeks to 
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discredit the fact that Mohammed ever lived, attributing the existence of 
Islam to a meteorological event somewhere near the Red Sea, this perhaps 
to account for the esteem in which the Kaaba, the huge black stone at 
Mecca, is held by all Moslems who revere the stone as the only remaining 
part of a temple built by Abraham and kissed by Mohammed on his last 
journey. Nevertheless, Islam is a living religion established in British West 
Africa contributing political leaders to the various colonies and must be 
taken into account in any appraisal of West African affairs. 

Islam may have departed from its first fervour and strict organisation 
but in Nigeria it is today offered as a way of life often in conflict with 
other ways of life and philosophies of living. Progressive Nigerians will 
be impelled to examine Islam in relation to Western culture encroaching on 
every aspect of Nigerian life, and apart from religious issues the two ways 
of life can easily clash to the disadvantage of the people. Westernism means 
industrialism, while Islam is of the desert, and with this industrialism a 
commercial concept of trade relationships and a democratic principle of 
politics in government. It is a potent question to enquire if Islam can 
survive this impact and remain a living and satisfactory way of life. - 
Westernism inevitably involves (in this twentieth century anyway) the total 
emancipation of woman from feudalism and lack of privilege, a liberation 
that has no appeal to Islam. Westernism means progress to higher 
standards of living as the result of industrialism and commerce, and unless 
religion is able to keep pace with such progress it must fall into a secondary 
place and soon involve moral collapse. Westernism introduces new forms 
of culture and in Nigeria means the adoption of new customs with the 
acceptance of new social and scientific concepts which are not issues of 
religious belief. The problem therefore is how the Moslem of Nigeria will 
adapt himself to Westernism and if he will find a way of grafting it on to 
his religion? 

Moslem dogma is derived from the Koran, on which civil government 
must be based. Any system of government or legislation not found in the 
Koran Moslems cannot allow to be good government. A Moslem state 
would surely find difficulty to expand in a democracy, for government would 
be subordinate to the Koran in which there is no provision for a mistaken 
revelation. Islam would find it difficult, for example, to permit cinemas 
within their state for the simple reason that any orthodox interpretation of 
the Koran would make the picture on the screen a graven image. And 
what of the custom of polygamy? In England the Islamic custom of 
polygamy has already clashed with a social and political culture not 
embodied in the Koran, in that British authorities, when maternity benefits 
are claimed by members of Moslem communities in Britain, refuse them 
because, they say, that a marriage contracted by the rites and ceremonies 
of a religion that permits polygamy does not give a woman the right to be 
considered a wife under the interpretation of National Insurance Acts. 
Such clashes could occur in British areas overseas adopting Westernism and 
a British framework of law. Nigerian pressure may demand modifications 
to make Nigerian Moslems as distinctive as Taureg Moslems, though it 
appears that Westernism and Islam are fundamentally irreconcilable. 
Great movements are afoot in Nigeria, in all its regions, and not least the 
trends towards self-government. The power and influence of Islam in 
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these movements cannot be ignored. A future is in the making and in the 
conflict alongside Westernism is Christianity and Islam. 
FREDERICK PILKINGTON 


LOVE’S SECOND COMING 


You are life’s second meaning, 
The further unguessed part 
For which the first prepared me 
And cleft my living heart, 


And death and consummation, 
Rebirth, eternity, 

The meaning of the travail, 
The fruit of passion’s tree. 


And how could I have prayed for 
Fulfilment such as this, 

Who feared to leave my first love 
And clutched her fading kiss ? 


While strong through root and greenwood 

Life strove to make me free, 

Forcing me without pity 

To love's full ecstasy. ‘ 
JOHN BARRON Mays 


SONNET 


The green day holds me captive with my song, 
Trapped where the hawthorn trips the dipping cloud, 
While tossing angry sparrows to the sun 

Against the coppice where the dark trees crowd. 


My song is stifled in the throbbing air, 
Vanquished by the chorus of the lark, 
Crushed by the burden of the sky's wide stare, 
The caustic swagger of the sun’s slow arc. 


Cool in the shadows of the bending grass 
Where man subdued is partner to the earth, 
Along the pathways where the bright gods pass, 
Re-live brief agony of phoenix birth. 


The green day sets me free, my song re-born, 
Laughing to love, quickens the dancing corn. 


B. EVAN OWEN 


' LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


MODERN FRANCE 


Admirers of Professor Brogan’s massive treatise on the Third Republic will 
welcome his bird’s-eye view of the life and thought of the French nation from 
Napoleon to Pétain. No living British historian knows and understands our 
nearest neighbour better, but affection never makes him blind. If he finds 
at least as much to blame as to praise in the record, it is because the political 
performances of a gifted people fall far below the lofty standard of intellectual 
and artistic achievement. He never spares the rod, and some of his verdicts 
are of exemplary severity. The book is intended, not for schoolboys cramming 
for examinations, but for the cultivated reader who already knows a good deal 
and wishes to know more. His range is extremely wide, and he is no less 
interested in Proust than in Poincaré. The more we know of the subject the 
more we shall enjoy this sparkling causerie. 

Starting with the restoration in 1814 the author paints an unattractive picture 
of the Bourbon rulers of whom it was said that they had learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. “The new King was fat, lame, gouty, impotent. He was 
also lazy, selfish, intelligent, Voltairian, with belief in the indefeasible rights 
of the King of France and Navarre as a substitute for religion.” His best 
quality was his dislike of the extremism which disfigured his pig-headed brother 
Charles and his niece the tragic Duchess of Angouléme. The Senators are 
disdainfully described as “ not statesmen with a country but political profiteers 
with their skins and salaries to save.” Talleyrand and Fouché, the leading 
French agents of the Restoration, were denounced by Chateaubriand when they 
entered the Royal closet as Vice leaning on Crime. Exhausted by two decades 
of war France was thankful that the martyrdom was over, but there was not 
the slightest sign of enthusiasm. When Napoleon escaped from Elba and 
marched north without a shot being fired, he remarked: “I knew the Bourbons 
were unpopular but not that they were so unpopular.” They became even 
more disliked when the second Restoration was ‘inaugurated by the execution 
of Ney. The Ultras, held in check by the tolerant Louix XVII and Richelieu, 
came into their own ten years later with the accession of Charles X, the former 
play-boy of Versailles in the far-off days of Marie Antoinette. “ From being a 
frivolous and dissolute young man,” writes the author, “he had become a 
frivolous and pious old man. He loathed the Charter; he loathed the 
Revolution.” James II was evicted after three years, Charles X after six. 
The Monarchy of Louis XIV and the outworm doctrine of Divine Right 
vanished forever in 1830. Such intransigent and unlovable rulers dig their 
own graves. 

Louis Philippe, the colourless Orleans equivalent of William of Orange, 
who filled the gap for the next eighteen years, was no hero of romance. “He 
had no very high opinion of mankind, and nothing that he was to see as King 
of the French was to raise it.” Henceforth the royalists were divided into two 
warring camps. Long before 1848 France, in the cruel phrase of Lamartine, 
was becoming bored. ‘Louis Philippe was intelligent but not wise, greedy 
but not thrifty. Only too completely did the King personify by the spirit of 
his supporters the rising bourgeoisie. He not only dressed like them, in trousers, 
top hat, umbrella ; he thought like them and lived like them.” As Saint-Beuve 
remarked, he was too bourgeois for the bourgeoisie. The Court was dull 
and domestic politics were sterile, but France hummed with material enterprise 
and young officers were making their name in the Algerian- wars. 

The chapter entitled “ The Interim Republic” is the shortest in the book, 
for the experiment lasted only four years. Discredited royalists such as Thiers, 
co-operating with second-rate republicans such as Ledru-Rollin (roughly 
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dismissed by the author as a scarecrow) proved no match for the mystique of 
Louis Napoleon, who is presented as “an intelligent citizen of the world.” 
That “the man of December ” was a far better human being than the mighty 
uncle whom he adored, that he genuinely desired the well-being of his fellows, 
that he was the first ruler of France to interest himself in the lot of the manual 
worker, that he was no lover of war: all this has been generally recognised 
since his story has been told in detail by Ollivier and La Gorce. But every 
dictatorship operates under a time limit, usually making a fairly good start and 
ending in disillusion and catastrophe. Since 1789 France has never tolerated 
a master for long, and—happily for mankind—dictators have no roots. The 
well-meaning Emperor had lost his health and his self-assurance years before 
1870, “the Liberal Empire” came too late to arrest the decline, and in any 
case Ollivier was too light a weight to make ıt a success. Far worse than the 
coup of 1851, though that was morally bad enough, was his crazy ultimatum 
in July 1870, when he—unlike the Empress—knew that France was no match 
for the well-drilled Germany of Bismarck and Moltke. His most enduring 
legacies to his countrymen were the Haussmann boulevards and the discrediting 
of autocracy. 

The longest chapter is devoted to the Third Republic, which came into being 
and survived for the prosaic but compelling reason that, in the formula of 
Thiers, it was the system which divided the nation least. Here Professor Brogan 
knows every inch of the ground and the story is not inspiring. He speaks of 
the mediocre and shady republic; the drab and sterile political life of the 
régime, which was very nearly overthrown by “the preposterous adventurer ” 
Boulanger. Then came “ the abscess of Panama,” and, still worse, the shameful 
Dreyfus affair. For the Presidents and Premiers he has little respect. Grévy 
is described as “a grave, avaricious, discreet and shy country lawyer,” who 
kept the dynamic Gambetta out of power till it was too late for him to succeed. 
The Tiger, with his teeth and claws, was a liability rather than an asset till he 
was summoned to the helm in 1917. Combes was an anti-clerical fanatic ; 
Caillaux had more brains than character ; Jaurès, the best of the lot, was never 
a Minister. The Church was hostile, anti-Semitism was rampant, Charles 
Maurras and Léon Daudet raised the tattered royalist flag and pelted the 
Republic with abuse. Delcassé alone kept his post for seven years, and his 
rapprochement with England and Italy was the chief success of diplomacy at 
the turn of the century. Waldeck-Rousseau and Poincaré were honest and 
capable lawyers, but Coalition Ministries rose and fell with the monotonous 
regularity of tides on a beach. 

With the aid of her Anglo-Saxon allies France won the war of 1914 and 
regained the Rhine provinces. For a brief space she seemed on top of the 
world, and Poincaré proudly compared her to an impregnable rock buffeted 
by the storms. It was an illusion; military victory was not enough. She had 
lost 14 million of her sons. America withdrew, Germany was soon on her feet 
again, Russia sulked behind the Iron Curtain, and Mussolini, dreaming of 
glory, called the Mediterranean mare nostrum. At home the franc began to 
slide and communism raised its ugly head in the factories. When Clemenceau 
and Foch, Briand and Poincaré were gone, no commanding figure was in sight. 
Herriot and Blum had some good ideas but lacked the power to carry them 
out. The Third Republic was sickening and the invasion of 1940 gave it the 
death blow. During the Second World War, when Pétain pretended to rule 
in Vichy, Smuts declared that France would never again be a Great Power. 
For a time de Gaulle Jooked like a Man of Destiny and the spirit of Gambetta 
and Clemenceau seemed to return; but he found little support and one swallow 
does not make a summer. Though our friend and neighbour today sees her 
empire collapsing and counts politically for no more than Italy, there seems 
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little reason to fear that Paris, the historic home of the arts, will cease to be 
la ville lumiére. History goes her own unpredictable way, and, as Professor 
Brogan remarks on his closing page, philosophers should be neither rappor eg 
nor surprised. G. P. Gooca 
The French Nation. By D. W. Brogan. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


/ 
~/* STUDY OF HISTORY 


Few of those who oppose Professor Toynbee’s historical methods, the 
assumptions on which his writing is based and the conclusions he reaches will 
disagree that he is concerned with the most vital historical issues of the present 
day. At a point in time when the nation-State is thoroughly discredited but 
no new form has taken its place there is Professor Toynbeé’s insistence that 
the smallest intelligible fields of historical study are whole societies and not 
arbitrarily insulated chunks of them like the nation-States of the western 
world or the city-States of the Graeco-Roman world. The nature and durability 
of empires, the relationship between churches and civilisations and the necessity 
for putting the secular superstructure back on to religious foundations, the 
idea of renaissance in society, concern him deeply. In this Abridgement of 
Volumes VI-X of a Study of History these are some of the contemporary and 
perennial problems which Professor Toynbee examines. Only the brave and 
the leisured can contemplate the full Study with optimism. For most it is a 
shrine one venerates but does not enter—the plan is too vast, the decoration 
too rich, the gods in the many side chapels too snug and neatly docketed. And 
in any case there is the fear that it may be the shrine of heretics and not true 
believers. But be this as it may, in Mr. Somervell’s abridgement of this great 
ten-volume work, the masterpiece has been reduced to more readable propor- 
tions, the structure of the book has gained in clarity, and the argument which 
is so quickly lost in the tangled labyrinth of the original can now be read with 
ease. 

The scope of this present volume is peculiarly relevant. The ninth chapter, 
the core of the book, covers relationships between the West and other societies, 
Russia, Islam and the civilisations of the East. Even today the main stream 
of eastern history is barely mentioned in western textbooks and then only when 
it happens to cross our own history. Our historical teaching in schools and 
universities is still geared to the western and national civilisations of the 
nineteenth century, but as Professor Toynbee wrote in his essay Civilisation on 
Trial: 

Our own descendants are not going to be iat western like ourselves. 
They are going to be heirs of Confucius and Lao-Tse as well as Socrates, 
Plato and Plotinus; heirs of Guatama Buddha as well as Deutero-Isaiah 
and Jesus Christ; heirs of Zarathustra and Muhummed as well as Elijah 
and Elisha and Peter and Paul ... and heirs (if still wallowing in the 
Serbonian bog of Piece of Lenin and Gandhi and Sun Yat Sen as well 
as Cromwell and George Washington and Mazzini. 
It is good to be reminded of this. And the section on the prospects of western 
civilisation has particular interest because Professor Toynbee believes “ that 
Western society is the only one surviving that is not manifestly in disintegration, 
that in many respects it has become world-wide and that its prospects are, in 
fact, the prospects of a ‘ Westernising world.’ ” 

Probably we are born not made pro-Toynbee or anti-Toynbee but both 
proups are again in debt to Mr. Somervell. We miss (with pleasure or regret) 
the footnotes of the Study, but at least one reader who was stunned by it will 
return to the source with renewed vigour. Mr. Somervell’s task, although 
obviously a labour of love, was considerable and his self-effacing skill can be 
appreciated most clearly by comparing his concluding summary with any 
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passage in this Abridgement, or any section of the Abridgement with the 
original text. This summary is the “ product of a clear mind that has not only 
mastered the contents but has entered into the writer’s outlook and purpose” 
—high and deserved praise from author to abridger. ROBERT BLACKBURN 


A Study of History: Arnold Toynbee. Abridgement of Volumes VI-X. By D. C. 
Somervell. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIAN ECONOMY 


In their previous work the authors produced a masterly study of the part 
played by Western enterprise in the economic development of Japan and China. 
The same high standard is set in the present volume, giving the results of their 
research along similar lines in regard to Indonesia and Malaya. Not the least 
interesting feature brought out in it is the contrasting nature of Western 
economic expansion in these two South-East Asian countries, both of which 
started as colonies, and in the two great Far Eastern neighbours, one of which 
opposed modernisation and was, until recently, what in Leninist jargon is called 
a semi-colony, while the other, determined to retain its independence, turned 
to modernisation as a definite policy. In Indonesia and Malaya, Western enter- 
prise was able, therefore, to penetrate into sectors of the economy from which 
it was excluded, wholly or largely, in Japan and China. It included production 
—especially agricultural and mineral production—as well as trade, whereas in 
China and Japan it was perforce confined mainly to trade. 

Interesting, however, as are such comparisons and the detailed analysis of 
the consequences arising from them, those concerned with the future prospects 
of Western enterprise in South-East Asia will find the main value of this book 
in its penetrating study of the revolutionary changes in the economic field 
brought about by the growth of Asian nationalism since the close of the war. 
Far from subsiding, the nationalist enthusiasm preceding the attainment of 
independence in Indonesia has become more exuberant than ever, especially in 
the economic sphere, and has been accompanied by turbulent political con- 
ditions, insecurity of life and property, wage increases, labour shortage and 
unrest, and discriminatory treatment of foreigners. Gone, too, is the sound 
currency policy which, under Dutch rule, ensured financial stability and 
engendered the confidence required for the large-scale developments of the 
colonial period, while the uncertain future has served to inhibit investment in 
new equipment and replanting and is leading the Western investor to withdraw 
capital from what he regards as an increasingly risky field of investment. Even 
in Singapore the coming constitutional changes have caused a loss of confidence 
and the suggestion is made that this may well lead to the transfer of Western 
manufacturing enterprise from there to the Malayan Federation, where the new 
Government, though nationalist, “is likely to be of a less radical temper in 
economic and social affairs—at any rate, for the time being.” 

Critics of colonialism would do well to ponder on the great benefits brought 
to both Indonesia and Malaya by Western economic leadership as described 
in these pages, leadership which, in the case of Singapore and Malaya, has 
completely transformed those former sparsely-inhabited, backward territories 
and enabled their people to enjoy a higher level of income per head than those 
of any other country in East Asia. By introducing peace, good order, stability, 
sound currency and first-class communications and by the introduction of new 
crops, industries and techniques, not only have the original native inhabitants 
been benefited vastly but Chinese, Indians and other Asians have been attracted 
in their millions and, in their turn, have been enabled to profit by and to 
contribute to the prosperity of those lands. Not least in interest is the study 
devoted in these pages to the all-important part played by the Chinese 
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immigrants and to the political and economic consequences stemming from it. 
For lighter fare, the reader is treated to the story of Deterding’s struggle with 
Rockefeller in the opening stages of oil production in Indonesia and of the 
extreme scepticism exhibited when Ridley first attempted to introduce rubber 
cultivation in Malaya. An element of humour is provided by the tale of the 
first aircraft brought to Malaya, which “suffered the unusual fate of being 
eaten by ants.” Ma.cotm D. KENNEDY 


Western Enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya. By G. C. Allen and Audrey G. 
Donnithorne. George Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


FROM PAKISTAN TO THE PACIFIC 


The wealth of carefully documented detail and the skill with which it is 
marshalled make Captain Kennedy’s book the locus classicus for all future 
students of Communism in Asia besides a valuable work of reference for 
current use. In a book which covers every country from Pakistan to the 
Pacific only outstanding features can be noted. Early landmarks are Lenin’s 
dictum that the overthrow of Western imperialism would be achieved 
through Asia (it was he who coined the now popular Communist cry “ anti- 
colonialism”), and Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1905, which fired the burning 
sense of nationalism in all Asian countries on which the Communist fastened 
with alacrity. After the 1914-1918 war Moscow founded the University for 
Toilers of the East in which many Chinese students were trained (as early as 
1926 there was a South East Communist Party in Singapore), and in 1947 the 
Cominform, to concentrate on Asia, reinforced the World Peace Council, World 
Federation of Democratic Youth and other noxious organisations. 

It is curious how badly Stalin bungled in China. Borodin, who in 1923 
had achieved the great feat of getting the C.C.P. incorporated in the Kuomin- 
tang in Canton, was cashiered for resisting orders to foment a national 
revolution designed to make all China a Russian province. Mao Tse-tung was 
boycotted for eight years for pinning his faith on the peasants while the official 
C.C.P. egregiously failed to carry out Stalin’s prescription that revolution could 
only succeed through urban workers. The first material help by Moscow to the 
Chinese Communists was when it facilitated their entry into Manchuria in 
1946 and gave them the vast store of arms of the defeated Japanese. Against 
this, among the many mistakes of the West, none surely was greater than the 
Yalta Conference when, under Roosevelt’s influence, Russia was brought into 
the war on Japan. All history warned that she should have been kept out of it. 

Much has already been written by others of Communist China’s rise since 
1949 to the stature of a menacing world Power, but Captain Kennedy’s notes 
on Mao’s writings, while still in Yenan, that are now the bible of the 
Chinese Communism developing the “ Maoism” acclaimed in China as some- 
thing beyond Marxism-Leninism peculiarly suited to China, deserve study, 
and link up interestingly with Mao’s great speech last February against doc- 
trinairianism, sectarianism, and bureaucracy, which may introduce an entirely 
new phase in internal policy. Captain Kennedy might have made more of 
China’s relations with Russia. In Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia, which twenty 
years ago seemed certain to fall like Tannu Touva and Outer Mongolia to the 
Soviet, she has already neutralised Russian influence. North Korea, blindly 
handed to Russia by the Allies at the Moscow Conference in 1945, is virtually 
a Chinese appanage; also North Vietnam. And it is most unlikely that the 
Chinese have forgotten how in 1858-1860 Russia despoiled China of the vast 
territories north of the Amur and of the Maritime Provinces. Today Russia 
treats China no longer as a poor relation but with visible respect. 

The ups and downs of Japanese Communists are, from their viewpoint, a sad 
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story. Japan’s amazing recovery and, Captain Kennedy believes, her devotion 
to the Emperor do not suggest much future for them. Indian Communism 
seems a question for the post-Nehru future. In Indo-China France missed 
her great opportunity by not coming to terms at Fontainebleau in 1946 with 
Ho Chi Minh then at the top of his power and reasonable. Now the Lao Dong 
(Workers’ Party) is in the saddle. Malaya’s problem seems likely to be more 
the racial antagonism of Malays and Chinese than Communism. Ceylon’s 
Communists are weakened by being split into three seemingly irreconcilable 
factions. The Indonesian Republic is so wildly dislocated that the outcome is 
unforeseeable though Communism in Java is a formidable force. Singapore 
is an obvious danger point. Yet for the very reason of the immense strides of 
Communism, it may be that the ardent nationalism of the free Asian countries, 
once the Communists’ tool, will prove their best defence. In spite of Chou 
En-lai’s preaching of peaceful co-existence, there are signs that the general 
suspicion of China’s ambitions which he found at the Bandung Conference 
is not assuaged. O. M. GREEN 


Communism in Asia. By Malcolm Kennedy. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 42s. 


AFRICAN TRADING HISTORY 


Familiar as is the “Scramble for Africa” which began about 1880, when 
the continent was cut up by the Powers into political divisions, an earlier 
“ scramble ” is less well known. This took place on the West Coast about two 
hundred years earlier and the prize was trade rather than territory. Here we 
have a scholarly account of the part taken in this commercial conflict by one 
British enterprise. Basing himself largely on the Company’s records in the 
Public Record Office, Mr. Davies tells the story of the Royal African Company, 
from its foundation in 1672, when it rose, as it were, from the ashes of the 
Royal Adventurers and was granted the monopoly of British trade to West 
Africa, to its eventual dissolution in 1752. 

Unlike its unsuccessful predecessor, the Royal African Company was not 
“top-heavy with titles.” Its capital was mainly contributed by merchants and 
by people who had interests in or experience of the colonies. The original 
subscription was £111,100, and though loans were later raised to supplement 
this sum, shortage of capital continued to hamper the Company throughout 
its life. The nature of the trade comes as a surprise. There is nothing 
unexpected about the exports to Africa. They consisted of wool, some other 
products of British manufacture, and goods originating from other countries 
and re-exported from England. But about purchases in Africa we learn that 
the Company preferred dealing in goods to engaging in the slave trade. “ For 
„the Company . .. the Negro-trade was a source of endless frustration, bitter 
hostility and substantial losses.” In fact the Company voluntarily threw open 
the slave trade to its competitors in 1695 and in the following year proposed 
to retain only the monopoly in certain regions producing chiefly commodities, 
such as gold and ivory, but few slaves. Having said this it is fair to add that 
in the first forty years of its existence the Company transported 100,000 slaves 
to the West Indies. 

The Company’s charter gave it a trade monopoly of five thousand miles, 
virtually the whole of the Atlantic coast of Africa, but its only concern was 
with the West Coast proper. This was divided into regions, which, because of 
their divergencies, demanded distinct and appropriate commercial techniques. 
Mr. Davies painstakingly describes the way in which the Company’s agents 
lived their precarious lives. They were not on the whole a very reputable lot. 
Uncomfortable and often squalid conditions of life were not conducive to 
hard work, while the high mortality must have caused many men to live for 
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the moment. Service in Africa gave them, as it does now, scope for the highest 
qualities of skill, tact, intelligence and integrity. But it is clear that the 
general run of the Company’s officers fell far short of these qualities, though 
there were, of course, exceptions. 

After a life of exactly eighty years the Royal African Company came to an 
end, its last phase a record of decay and inactivity. “Historically important 
as they may be, the achievements of the Company do not entitle it to be called 
a success, for it failed in the primary duty of a joint stock company, the making 
of profits in a form in which they could be distributed to shareholders.” Most 
people will agree, after reading this work, that the conditions under which 
the Company had to work, the circumstances of its trade, and the history of 
the time, made this failure unavoidable. Mr. Davies’ book, tracing, as it does, 
every phase of the Company’s activities from the beginning to the end, furnished 
with the necessary statistics, reinforced by several illuminating appendices and 
by a very good index, is a most important contribution to our knowledge of the 
history of West Africa. A. SILLERY 


The Royal African Company. By K. G. Davies. Longmans. 42s. 


ENEMY NAVIES 


These three books, written by people from the other side especially well 
qualified to speak, give a fair and accurate account of events. Written some 
ten years after the close of hostilities facts and figures have been carefully 
checked from official records on both sides and the conclusions drawn are 
reasoned and unbiased. Vice-Admiral Ruge, who held various important 
naval commands, opens by stressing the overwhelmingly important part sea 
power has always played in world war. The German High Command has 
never appreciated this and he attributes her defeat largely to Hitler’s intuitions, 
lack of co-operation between the Luftwaffe and the navy and the possession 
by England of superior radar. He considers the armistice with France was a 
mistake as the majority of the French nation, and especially the navy, would 
gladly have come in against England. Italy’s failure to command the Medi- 
terranean prevented Rommel reaching the Suez Canal. Had he done so Spain 
would have joined in and the position of Gibraltar would have been precarious. 
Hitler’s campaign against Russia was the greatest blunder in the contemporary 
history of Germany. In 1944 Vice-Admiral Ruge was naval adviser for anti- 
invasion measures in the west to Field Marshal Rommel, for whom he has 
the highest opinion. 

All three writers deal exhaustively with the events of the war in the Far East 
and arrive at much the same conclusions. Captain d’Albas of the French 
navy spent much of his time in Japan and married the daughter of a Japanese 
admiral, owing to which he had access to many interesting documents and 
heard many personal experiences. Masatake Okumiya served in the naval air 
force during the war with China when their magnificent air force was created 
and the Zero (or officially the Zeke) was developed, far superior to any fighter 
the United States or Great Britain had at the time. In this war he was a staff 
officer in the field and later at the Japanese headquarters an eye witness of 
many of the things he describes. As in Germany the army had more influence 
with the High Command than the navy. Admiral Yamamoto, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Combined Fleet, protested vigorously against the war. He realised 
that though Japan would meet with success to start with her industrial power 
could not possibly last out against the immense resources of the United States 
and Great Britain. In 1939 when Germany offered Japan an unconditional 
alliance the court and big industrialists agreed with the Navy Minister Yonai 
and Admiral Yamamoto to refuse it. On June 22, 1940, the Yonai cabinet 
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fell and General Tojo, Minister of War and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
gained control. In August Indo-China was occupied. Neither Prince Konoye 
nor Admiral Yamamoto could prevent the signing of the Three Power Pact. 

As they expected the war opened with a series of smashing victories for the 
Japanese and the initial anxiety of the people changed to wild joy. The weak 
British, Dutch, and Australian forces could only offer a slight though heroic 
resistance to overwhelming force in the Dutch Indies, but at Pearl Harbour it 
was chiefly the United States battleships that were damaged. The aircraft 
carriers were not there and the dockyard and shore establishments were hardly 
attacked. The Battle of Midway and the loss of the Prince of Wales and 
Repulse proved that the aircraft carrier had displaced the battleship as the 
main naval unit, and the timely appearance of the United States task forces in 
the Marshall and Gilbert Islands caused the Japanese fleet to turn back from 
their operations in the sparsely defended Indian Ocean. Submarine war on 
the unprotected and unorganised Japanese shipping soon caused shortage of oil 
and all supplies. Lack of petrol led to inadequate training of air crews, and 
inexperienced pilots were unable to pierce the deadly Hellcat fighter barrage 
of the Americans, In this desperate situation the Japanese decided the only 
way was Kamikaze attack, suicide dive bombing with Zeros carrying 150 Ib 
bombs. This proved a very formidable method of attack and caused many 
casualties. The capture of Iwo Jima and Okinawa provided bases for the 
relentless bombing of Japan by superfortresses, but in spite of widespread 
devastation the Japanese leaders still insisted on resistance. Jiro Horikoshi’s 
final war diary gives a harrowing account of the state of the country and 
Okumiya’s account of the effect of the atom bombs is terrifying. 

The books are all well illustrated and have adequate maps. They are fully 
indexed and have good bibliographies. Ropert N. Bax 


Sea Warfare 1939-1945. By Vice-Admiral Friedrich Ruge. Cassell. 42s. 
Death of a Navy. By Andrieu d’Albas. Hale. 18s. : 
Zero. By Masatake Okumiya and Jiro Horikoshi with Martin Caidin. Cassell. 30s. 


THE SCHLIEFFEN PLAN 


The Congress of Berlin in 1878 had seriously upset German-Russian relations, 
and as a consequence the spectre of war in the east and west haunted Imperial 
Germany. France, certainly, would never forget Alsace and Lorraine. For a 
time Bismarck could postpone the evil day by maintaining “the wire to St. 
Petersburg ” but after his dismissal the danger of war on two fronts became 
much more real. This danger, exaggerated by a neurotic fear of encirclement, 
prompted the German General Staff to prepare for a simultaneous struggle 
against France and Russia. Several plans of campaign were drawn up to meet 
this danger. One of these, devised by Count Schlieffen, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in 1905, was to ensure a quick victory in the west; Russia was 
to be dealt with later. All other plans were scrapped in favour of Schlieffen’s, 
and consequently this had to be adhered to, though imperfectly, in 1914. This 
plan hoped to achieve lightning victory by disregarding Belgian neutrality and 
marching through that country and Holland, thereby circumventing the more 
formidable French fortifications and surprising the French High Command. 

Much has been written about the Schlieffen Plan. It was at times interpreted 
as proof of the inherently evil German desire to wage aggressive war. The 
opposite was the case; this plan was merely the manifestation of the fear of 
not being equal to two potential enemies. How far German military strength 
was undermined by nervous fear was clearly shown by events during the early 
weeks of the 1914-1918 war. The plan was not fully adhered to, and troops 
were drawn from the west to stop the Russian invasion of East Prussia. Neither 
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Schlieffen nor his successor, the younger Moltke, were men of such cool 
disposition as the plan demanded. 

Although the Schlieffen Plan has been frequently discussed, this is the first 
publication to contain it fully. Professor Ritter has not only edited it in his 
usual careful and scholarly way, but has annotated it in an exemplary manner. 
Just as interesting is the author's characterisation of the man behind the plan. 
A mere name becomes suddenly, through Professor Ritter’s masterly disserta- 
tion, a man, though a rather weak and not very clever one. He lacked the 
strength of character—and style—which made the older Moltke the paramount 
figure of new German and Prussian military history. This study shows most 
clearly how comparatively weak Moltke’s successors were, how they hid their 
lesser talents behind a screen of verbosity. 

When Professor Ritter speaks of the fateful consequences of the Schlieffen 
Plan in creating outside Germany the indelible impression of German militarism 
the statement may be questioned. The plan served only to reinforce the 
impression which had been already created, partly by the increasing importance 
which the Prussian and German armies respectively enjoyed after 1866, and 
their privileged position within Bismarck’s Germany. Outside Germany it was 
not realised how neurotic and fear-ridden the proud instrument of Bismarck’s 
policy had become under the neo-Teutons (Heinrich Mann’s Neuteutonen). 
Schlieffen added little to the impression that the Reich was not ruled by the 
men of the Reichstag (in which the Junkers had fewer and fewer seats), but by 
the Junkers in uniform, who had a monopoly of their positions. This was the 
German militarism which the world condemned. Professor Ritter’s book can 
be warmly recommended, for it deserves the full attention of all students 
of modern Continental and military history. RICHARD BARKELEY 


Der Schlieffen Plan. By Gerhard Ritter. Munchen: R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 


LORD HALIFAX 

Here is a work so gently written, so mild in comment and witticism, so 
elusive in its humour, so urbane and remote in its tone, so ready to appreciate 
the other side, that it has been welcomed in almost every quarter. “If we must 
have Conservatives,” wrote Lord Attlee, “Let them be like Lord Halifax.” 
He is so charitable that no acrid or incisive comment is even echoed in his 
pages. He never allowed his thoughts to run beyond what was possible to any 
Government in which he found a place. But he had distinctly a mind and will 
of his own and this book records that with the rest. Those who worked with 
him became aware that, no matter how much he appreciated the other point 
of view, no matter how gentle his manner, when he decided that he ought 
to do a certain thing he was a power. The judgment remained firm, the power 
everywhere acknowledged was that of a personality not merely accepted but 
honoured on every side. The man of Munich enjoys a universal regard even 
With those who continue to denigrate his chief. This book explains why. 

His three great offices where those of Viceroy, Foreign Secretary and War 
Ambassador in Washington. Churchill and Eden, Roosevelt and Molotov, 
Hitler and Mussolini, Goebbels and Goering, Laval and Pétain: he has mingled 
cordially enough with them all. . Arriving in India in 1926 he rapidly and 
enthusiastically espoused the cause of Dominion Status, and incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Lord Willingdon who had to maintain order after him, and of Lady 
Willingdon. This went so far that Lady Willingdon has been opposed to any 
biography of her husband being written while Lord Halifax is alive. He on 
the other hand has not changed his mind, and without mentioning Lord 
Willingdon repeats his judgment on those Conservatives, with Sir Winston at 
their head, who opposed his policy. These included both Lloyd George and 
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George Lloyd who was his close personal friend. But he insists that an 
opportunity was missed and blame is due. He is right. 

His chapter on the Foreign Office is the most weighty, informative and 
precise in his book. It is with the Nine Troubled Years of Lord Templewood 
an important source for the history of the Chamberlain period. He dismisses 
in uncompromising words the contention so often made by British diplomats, 
and lately repeated by one so able as Lord Strang, that Neville Chamberlain 
acted ag his own Foreign Secretary. Lord Halifax says what he can for Sir 
Anthony Eden, stating frankly and fairly why he felt critical of Chamberlain, 
and disposes of the rumour that he was sent to overlook the work of Anthony 
Eden whose difficulty turned on the friendship of Sir Austen’s widow with 
Mussolini. But after allowing for this Lord Halifax denies absolutely, what 
Sir Winston has so boldly stated, that the reason for Anthony Eden’s resignation 
was that Lord Halifax and Chamberlain, in the absence of Anthony Eden 
abroad, had rejected Roosevelt’s proposal for an international conference. 
To what Lord Templewood has written on this subject Lord Halifax adds a 
personal endorsement from Roosevelt himself, adding that Roosevelt at the 
time of Munich sent Chamberlain his shortest telegram: “Good Man.” He 
does not add what would have been a too crushing refutation of the bold error 
of Sir Winston: that Roosevelt, having made his proposal without consulting 
the State Department, had very soon to withdraw it. The point which made 
the break between Chamberlain and Eden was that in the tussle with Hitler 
Chamberlain sought every possible support while Eden would not have 
approaches to Mussolini at any price. Behind that again was the fact that 
Chamberlain was acute in assessing the failures of Geneva while Eden insisted 
on glossing them over. When Lord Halifax insists that he demanded and had 
an absolutely free hand at the Foreign Office he means that the foreign policy 
of Munich was his. It was settled by what Britain could do in the event of 
war and summed up in a maxim of fox hunters: “ Never jump into a field 
till you have a pretty good idea where you can jump out.” He knew that 
Britain lacked the wherewithal, and France the will to fight. Those who 
criticise Munich says Lord Halifax—and here Lord Strang has said much the 
same-——are hitting at the wrong thing at the wrong time. All parties and all 
peoples should have armed and struck at Hitler earlier. But none were 
prepared for that and, as Lord Halifax might have added, this applies to the 
Commonwealth as well as the Continent. The only thing to be said for it in 
his view was that it was the lesser of two evils; he does not say a word against 
Benes and his Russian connections. 

An interesting piece of information is that a German Staff Officer found 
means to warn the British Embassy that two months after the meeting at 
Munich Hitler was preparing an all-out air attack on England ; the Chamberlain 
Government acted accordingly. Hitler had already begun a Dlitzkreig in his 
diplomacy. But the British Government knew that, if he was preparing for 
war, they had equally little reason to trust Stalin. “ Like Baldwin before him,” 
says Lord Halifax, “ Chamberlain has been consistently misjudged.” This 
judgment is based on solid evidence and should weigh heavily against the 
obstinate attack by Sir Robert Boothby and Mr. Dalton. It also counters, 
and it is intended to counter, certain statements in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
memoirs. Here is a man who really knew and understood Neville Chamberlain, 
but was always ready also to listen to the other side to see what there was in 
it. He puts the enmity felt towards Chamberlain down to his shyness and “ the 
unflinching honesty of his mind which tended to make him shrink from any 
economy of unpalatable truth.” In other words Neville Chamberlain had 
an immense talent for the trenchant pronouncement of decisions based on the 
weighing of evidence so as to lead to a practical conclusion. The difference 
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between him and his Foreign Secretary was that the latter saw that in the 
management of affairs the other person’s point of view should and indeed must 
be considered. This is the reason why at every turn of his career Lord Halifax 
has been so widely esteemed. He is effective because he is unable to be 
trenchant. The reason for it is that from his earliest years he was ingrained 
in the practice of Christian charity by a father as saintly as he was engaging 
and at the same time extremely skilful in getting his way. ROBERT SENCOURT 


Fulness of Days. By the Earl of Halifax. Collins. 25s. 


IRELAND'S BLIGHT 


The Irish Famine was, according to a nationalist politician, Charles Gavan 
Duffy (who, interestingly enough, was in time to win eminence and high 
Imperial dignities as an Australian statesman), “a fearful murder committed 
on the mass of the people,” and, allowance made for hyperbole, this judgment 
was in great measure to endure in the common understanding of the Irish and 
their expatriate kin in the New World, and to keep alive hatreds bedevilling 
relations with Britain. The recollection of the terrible years of blight was a 
vital factor in the period which saw the rise of Parnell ; later, it accounted for 
much of the suspicion of British policy in Ireland, for the perverse unwillingness 
to appreciate British goodwill and honest political difficulties. Long after 1847 
a blight lay on the national mind. 

On whom should rest the blame for a disaster which caused one-and-a-half 
millions to desert a stricken land, which led to half a million deaths at home 
from famine and its consequences (the second figure is given by Sir William 
MacArthur, who writes on the medical history in The Great Famine; Dr. 
Cruise O’Brien speaks of a million deaths, but Sir William, discussing a like 
estimate, says that this is certainly an exaggeration)? A group of Irish scholars 
have made a very impressive attempt to provide an answer. Their findings 
should unsettle many misapprehensions cherished by nationalistic enthusiasts, 
and, incidentally, testify to the skill and integrity of Irish historical scholarship. 

A long and brillant opening chapter by Dr. R. B. McDowell, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, examines the economic and social condition of Ireland on the 
eve of the famine. He shows a most remarkable increase in the population in 
the two preceding generations, leading to enormous sub-division of holdings; a 
declining level of industrial activity because of superior British skill, aggravated 
by mineral deficiencies (Ulster alone contriving to prosper), and by mismanage- 
ment and muddle. Dr. E. R. R. Green examines the appalling over-crowding 
on the land, the most infertile province, Connacht, having 386 people to the 
square mile of arable land. The Government certainly tried by constant 
investigation and by such palliatives as the rigid economic doctrine of the day 
allowed to ease the problem, which must now be seen as intractable when 
considered against its background. 

The potato crop was diseased in 1845, and Mr. T. P. O’Neill’s excellent 
chapter on the administration of relief makes it plain that Peel, economic 
doctrine and other hostilities notwithstanding, saw the country clear of starva- 
tion by importing Indian meal, “an initiative unusual in that era of laissez 
faire.” Jn the face of the vastly more serious situation later, the Government 
was not inactive: nearly three-quarters of a million persons were employed 
on State-aided schemes, and three millions were receiving daily food rations 
free (this distribution of food was a noteworthy break with principle for Lord 
John Russell’s whig administration). In the final count, the responsibility rests 
not on men but on a social system which, with the current notions about 
property and State intervention, was a natural fruit of the poverty and 
economic backwardness of an overpopulated community. 
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Dr. Cruise O’Brien’s Parnell and his Party, admirable for fine scholarship 
and ease of style, has as one of its underlying theses the continuing influence of 
the Famine, and it is now made very clear that Parnell was concerned to 
keep in restraint and to channel into constitutional agitation the resentments 
and hatred of extremists, of wild men in Ireland and in the United States. 
Dr. Cruise O’Brien puts forward Parnell as a conservative leader who had 
to use uncommon strategy to manage the two sections of nationalist and 
agrarian opinion which upheld his leadership~the extremists and those who, 
like himself, would have been substantially content with the limited home 
government proposed by the 1886 Home Rule Bul. If Parnell sometimes 
spoke extravagantly the reason was that he had to bring dissident wild men 
into line behind him. Cecil Rhodes in giving his support to Parnell’s agitation 
understood this, and although the “ Uncrowned King” occupies a place of 
high honour in the long roll of Irish rebels, he was no rebel. The proto- 
separatist, Theobold Wolfe Tone, with his policy of breaking utterly the connec- 
tion with England, would not have had Parnell as political kin. Parnell’s policy 
was the very antithesis of Tone’s, Dr. Cruise O’Brien writes, because he “ sought 
not to break the connection with England, but to make it more flexible, more 
efficient, and more acceptable,” and it was a great part of his achievement that 
he converted nationalist Ireland to the policy of compromise. The pity is that 
the conversion did not endure, that something of the atavistic spleens coloured 
the later movement. FLORENCE O’DONOGHUE 
The Great Famine: Studies in Irish History 1845-1852. Edited by R. Dudley 

Edwards and T. Desmond Williams. Browne and Nolan. 3 
Parnell and his Party 1880-1890. By Conor Cruise O’Brien. Clarendon Press: 

Oxford University Press. 45s. 


THE CASEMENT PAPERS 


It constitutes an abiding tribute to the fairness of the human mind and to 
the obstinacy of human resentment against injustice that in 1957 there should 
be published the full and (let it be said) unanswerable case for Roger Casement. 
It is more than forty years since he was hanged as a traitor in Pentonville 
gaol. The circumstances are well remembered. The ugly element that gave 
it the peculiar unpleasantness which has ever since fed the resentment of 
decent people took the form of the notorious “ black diaries” which came 
to light on the eve of the trial and which, being circulated at that time, stemmed 
the growing demand for his acquittal; diaries which, being written in his 
undisputed hand, seemed to convict him of regular homosexual practices. 
Copies and photographs of the diaries were shown, for instance, to King 
George V, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the American Ambassador, and 
Alfred Noyes. It was Dr. Noyes, distinguished alike for his humanity and for 
his poetry who, in the spirit of an amende honorable, has written this book. 

With a sense of burning indignation and a poetic thoroughness of cumulative 
proof he marshalls the circumstances of what amounted to a plot, and amounts 
today to a case for independent inquiry and rehabilitation. Inevitably such 
a book engenders the sort of emotion which, for instance, makes the publisher 
in his “blurb” write “that it will compel an independent inquiry—and the 
return of Sir Roger’s remains now in a felon’s grave side by side with Crippen, 
to the Ireland he loved—is our hope and conviction.” Emotion is not perhaps 
the best instrument of juridical reappraisal. Yet it is hard to keep wholly calm 
in face of the proof that the diary which was largely responsible for Casement’s 
condemnation and execution was a copy made by Casement of his own trans- 
lation of another diary: the diary, namely, of one Armando Normand, which 
was relevant to the investigation made by Casement for the Foreign Office 
into rubber atrocities in the Putumayo. Yeats wrote that “the ghost of Roger 
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Casement is beating on the door,” and the priest who heard Casement’s last 
confession before the execution declared: “He was a saint. We should be 
praying to him not for him.” Such are the straws in a wind. 

In a sense Casement was a martyr for Ireland. He had been born and 
baptised a Catholic, brought up a Protestant (his parents having died when he 
was a child), and returned to the faith of his parents before he died. He died 
with forgiveness on his lips. “ Give my love,” he wrote, “to all my friends, 
and to all who have worked for me. My last message to everyone is ‘ Sursum 
Corda’ and for the rest, my goodwill to those who have taken my life, equally 
to all those who have tried to save it. All are my brethren now.” Dr. Noyes 
cherishes the pure springs of human goodness, and has given us a book to 
satisfy the craving for what is good which is normal to human beings. He has 
taken immense trouble to prove his case. He has proved it up to the hilt. 

GEORGE GLASGOW 


Ete ARAE Ghost : or, Justice for Casement. By Alfred Noyes. Victor Gollancz. 
S. 


MR. CHURCH'S POETRY 


Mr. Church’s new selection of poems is the only one from him since the 
Collected Poems published in 1948. Bearing in mind his earlier Twentieth 
Century Psalter and The Lamp, and remembering also his work in other media 
—the essay, criticism, autobiography—The Inheritors is the culmination (to 
date) of a considerable achievement. This is not to say that the new collection 
shows a greater technical virtuosity than the Collected Poems (in fact, the 
touches of experimental rhythms to be found in the earlier poetry are only 
© rarely played on here), but rather that the new book reveals the full maturing 

of this highly evolved poetic mind. This is particularly so, if The Inheritors 
is read in conjunction with Mr. Church’s recently published autobiography, 
Over the Bridge. He is—in the view of this critic—at the height of his powers 
when he is writing poetic prose ; and in his autobiography such prose is superbly 
used to focus and illumine those touches of mystical awareness which, in the’ 
very nature of poetry itself, must be communicated more tightly, through image 
and symbol and metaphor. In short, his prose lights up his poetry. 

Never a cynic, there was yet an agonised questioning in some of Mr. Church’s 
earlier poetry which, by virtue of the painful climb to maturity, is largely 
resolved in The Inheritors. “ Joy can thrive on trouble” he sang in an earlier 
book. But now, in a poem called “ A Last Word,” he sees still farther: 

Now the full exploration’s done, 

And I have seen, marvelled, learned 

That nothing further may be won 

This side mortality and through the flesh, 

I grieve for very fulness. . . 
The Inheritors, then, is notable for its spiritual maturity rather than for any 
startling originality or innovations, Even so, the reader will occasionally come 
upon a poem or part of a poem with a telescoped power to haunt his imagina- 
tion—the first half of “ A Road in the Weald,” for example, and particularly: 
“To pigeon-hole on an archaeological ledge Of an idly curious brain...” and 
in “Escape,” from “... the cage of bone, The womb-created dungeon . 
he can persuade the naked spirit, bereft of its “ cage of bone” that now 

You may fill 
‘the universe, and thence may look 


Inward at last, plainly to see 
Fear of death now death of fear; 


and who with a scrap of poetry in his make-up will not rejoice with this man 
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who “... saw the music blown By rhythm of swans’ wings...” ? Here isa 
poet to be grateful for. Lovepay MARTIN 


The Inheritors. Poems 1948-55. By Richard Church. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


KEATS IN PERSON 


Among recent studies of Keats, Mr. Robert Gittings’ The Living Year was 
outstanding, not (as some might pretend) for “chatter about Isabella,” but for 
its remarkable homogeneity. This arose from the appreciation that Keats’ 
character, art and circumstances had coalesced into a creative peak in this 
particular twelvemonth. A poet cannot lend himself twice to the same treat- 
ment, though his works go on lending themselves indefinitely to critical analysis. 
On the face of it, Mr. Pettet may seem to be one more of the piecemeal 
commentators, stringing together a number of essays on separate poems, together 
with a study of “ influences ” and some characteristics common to all his poetry. 
The Americans present this type of study as a “symposium,” in which the 
differing views of critic and critic are at least as noticeable as any advance in 
clarifying their subject. The one-man production gives us a single source of 
critical light, no matter how it may be broken up into facets. When Mr. Pettet 
claims “a good deal of interconnection between the various studies ” he is fully 
justified ; for each one of his technical or particularised discussions leads down, 
as it were, from the twigs to the few main branches of the self-same tree. The 
tree is no academic erection; it is Keats’ personal vitality—-an affair of body 
no less than spirit or brain. 

“O for a life of sensation rather than thought ” has been interpreted in many 
clever ways. Mr. Pettet, who has the great merit of avoiding the tortuous 
whenever the simple will do, easily pomts to a wealth of blissful imagery that 
refers entirely to the pleasures of earth as apprehended by the immediate 
senses. Its somewhat feminine quality, except where chastened and transmuted 
in the finest odes, cloys by an excess of “leafy luxury.” There are too many 
bowers and moist green arbours, blossoms and zephyrs and soft cheeks and 
breasts. The reviewers who damned "“ Endymion” had a good enough case, 
and so had Keats in pronouncing it a mawkish youngster that deserved to die; 
the diabolical butchers were only followmg his imprudent lead. Even the 
letters, in a dozen instances (and this is long before Fanny Brawne is on the 
scene) show him tinglingly susceptible to women’s charm. The general atmos- 
phere of “Endymion” is sickly and honeyed as a tropical glasshouse. Mr. 
Pettet pays it the respect of close examination, freeing its beauties from their 
overgrowth; but his predominant business is to combat the transcendental 
criticism that made a neo-Platonic parable out of a young man’s passionate 
sensuality, attributing to him more of abstract philosophy and less of human 
warmth than would, by all reason, have belonged to a medical student recently 
turned poet. 

This more than normal indulgence in “ sensation” comes up repeatedly in 
Mr. Pettet’s perceptive comments on the odes. The pain behind pleasure and, 
more significantly, the delight in melancholy (the evidence, he asserts, of a true 
Romantic) mingle with the persistent death-wish that touches its zenith in the 
“Nightingale” ode. Mr. Pettet is illuminating on the tension between the 
urgency of love and the fear that it would destroy the poet in him. The poet, 
too, was undergoing rebirth; Mr. Pettet touches all too briefly on “ The Fall 
of Hyperion” as containing Keats’ own declaration that all he had so far 
written was a luxurious dream-poesy from which he meant to turn to a higher, 
more balanced and serene interpretation of the human drama. Keats had yet 
to grow up from a poetic youth ensnared by natural loveliness to a poet fully 
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shaped by the imagination. To affirm this is itself a courageous attitude. Mr. 
Pettet’s textual points are always individual and invigorating, but it is his 
steadily integrated view of Keats in person, unqueered by transcendental 
theories, that gives his book its sanity and worth. 

SYLVA NORMAN 
On the Poetry of Keats. By E. C. Pettet. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


AN AMERICAN ART CRITIC 


Mr. James Thrall Soby, formerly assistant director of the New York Museum 
of Modern Art, is well known in the United States as a writer on contemporary 
art, His book is a collection of articles written as monthly contributions to the 
Saturday Review ; the title is a loose threading together of a variety of matters 
ranging from a knowledgeable reappraisal of the “Tenebrism” of Georges 
Dumesnil de la Tour to an impartial consideration of the innocent and romantic 
art of Grandma Moses. 

Modern art, with all its intricate developments, is the author’s main pre- 
occupation throughout these essays. The interpretation of its complexities is 
consistently lucid. Mr. Soby writes extremely well with a nice gift for finding 
and phrasing verbal equivalents for pictorial qualities. The first few essays, 
however, review the work of painters from the recent past. There is La Tour— 
“jt is our own period which has really found La Tour ”—and Grunewald “ who 
has come to assume for a number of living painters ”—among them, Picasso, 
Sutherland and Ernst—‘ the sort of importance accorded to El Greco earlier in 
our century.” Next comes Ingres who “ seemingly must be reappraised by each 
new generation” and then, Delacroix whose rose-pink horse in the “ Justice of 
Trajan ” canvas at Rouen is seen by Mr. Soby as the beginning of a “ liberating, 
use of arbitrary colour.” There follows a study of the nineteenth century 
American painter, Washington Allston who, for the author, “has long had a 
great fascination.” Yet, he admits sadly, as an artist, “ he fell below expecta- 
tion. There is no other way to say it. A master is a master and Alliston was 
not.” The concluding essay in this group is devoted jointly to Church, the 
panoramic landscape painter, and the mystic, Albert Pinkham Ryder, most 
considerable of all American painters of his period. 

In this country there is a growing familiarity with the work of American 
artists. American art criticism, however, is comparatively unknown. Mr. Soby’s 
book, therefore, has a particular interest. His cultured and cosmopolitan 
approach floodlights the fact that, nowadays, the works of notable painters and 
sculptors have a universal, as well as a local, significance. Mr. Soby’s easy 
acquaintance with the work of our leading English painters may thus be taken 
for granted. But it is intriguing to find that he has bracketed Francis Bacon 
with Balthus and Giacometti in a critical survey under the appropriate heading 
of “Three Mavericks.” His analysis of Bacon is direct and revealing. “For 
him the accidental minutiae of pictorial journalism become the accents of a 
tormented vision in which chimera and reality are fused with extraordinary 
conviction, as in certain prose passages by Thomas de Quincey.” To those 
who have groped for a description of the macabre tension in Bacon’s pictures, 
the analogy will seem admirable. 

The book has been carefully produced by the University of Oklahoma Press. 
The pages of text are pleasing examples of typographic design but, by way of 
strange contrast, the title page is an unhappy affair and the jacket discordantly 
out of tune with the contents. F. W. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


From “Lucky Boy” to “Little 
Mexican ”; after “ The Letter ” “ The 
Giaconda Smile”; “Young Mrs. 
Cruse” and “Sir Hercules”; ‘ The 
Size of a Pocket Handkerchief ” and 
“The Tillotson Banquet”: there has 
been much pleasurable flitting between 
the COLLECTED STORIES of Viola Mey- 
nell (Max Reinhardt. 18s.) and Aldous 
Huxley’s COLLECTED SHORT STORES 
(Chatto & Windus. 21s.). Hers are 
wispy little pennants of tales and his 
are great flapping banners. If hers 
are whispered, almost sighed upon the 
air, her message of faith in moral 
values is plain enough, and her 
handling of emotions all the surer 
because of their narrowed confines. 
His are bodied enough to supply most 
other men with plots for full length 
novels, yet there is no effect of indis- 
criminate dumping, no wastage of pro- 
lificity, and the omniscient observer is 
unhampered by any urge to preach. 
Comparisons are not odious when the 
slender strength in the essay style of 

` Alice Meynell is discernible in the 
work of her daughter, nor when the 
methods of a biologist whose life-long 
aim was “to make things clear and 
get rid of cant” are repeated in his 
grandson’s disciplined prose. Before 
death took her late last year, Viola 
Meynell made this choice, we are told, 
of what she “wished to survive of 
stories which span thirty years.” Mr. 
Huxley is enigmatic, but his publishers 
feel “ the time has now come to gather 
these distinguished stories into a single 
volume which will offer a whole view 
of the work of an acknowledged 
master of the genre.” 


Open questions 

Obtaining a whole view of the work 
of Robert Graves is increasingly diffi- 
cult, so rapidly does he extend his 
boundaries. Within six weeks of each 
other have appeared assemblages of 
relevant historical facts to support two 
of his conjectures: that William 
Palmer, the Rugeley surgeon who 
owned and doped racehorses, forger, 


lecher and generous to the poor, was 
wrongly executed for murder by 
poison ; and that “ Jesus was still alive 
some twenty years after the Resurrec- 
tion.” The first is Tuey HANGED MY 
Samntty BLY (Cassell. 2is.), the 
title being the cri de coeur of a deplor- 
able mother who maintained he was 
the best of a brood which contained 
a colliery owner, a solicitor, an Angli- 
can clergyman and two more who 
drank themselves to death. The 
presentation of his arguments through 
the mouths of various witnesses— 
based on newspaper articles, pam- 
phlets, memoirs and reports of the 
trial—allows Mr. Graves to revel in 
the seamy side of Victorianism. The 
squalor, the intrigues, the bustling 
vitality, the prosperousness and the 
gin-smelling poverty, the respectable 
mask of hypocrisy, the violence and 
the pity, make lively writing and as 
lively reading. Whether friend Cook’s 
stomach contained strychnine con- 
trives to be less of a climacteric in 
such a book (as it probably was in 
such a career) but the noise and stuffy 
confusion of the Old Bailey, with the 
curious sidetrackings of justice through 
unreliable evidence, ludicrous disagree- 
ment of experts, and misdirection of 
jury, are conveyed with the zest that 
characterises the opening chapters, 
His power to entertain outdoes the 
author’s need to convince. 

The statement of his case in Jesus 
IN Rome (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) commands 
attention and the respect that exact- 
ing research should always deserve. 
With Joshua Podro—whose rabbinical 
scholarship also partnered Mr. Graves’ 
knowledge of the Graeco-Roman 
world in The Nazarene Gospel 
Restored (to which the present book 
ig a footnote)—he adduceg medical 
reasons why the body taken from the 
cross was mistaken for dead; how the 
stone was rolled away and how Christ 
escaped are suggested; the writings 
sacred to Jew and Gentile are quoted 
in justification for the belief that St. 
Paul had met Christ who was on the 
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way to enlighten the Gentiles outside 
Damascus in AD. 35, and that his 
visit to Rome for this purpose “ was 
not only possible but probable.” With 
the Claudian expulsion and Jesus 
taking his place at the Pincian Gate 
“to meet Moses coming from the 
Palestinian wilderness” we lose sight 
of him. But the authors conscien- 
tiously repeat the Moslem account of 
Christ’s appearance and death in 
Kashmir, although it irks them, they 
say, to dwell upon it. Why did this 
Messiah or another go to Rome? 
“The same answer must be given as 
to every other question of motive in 
Jesus’ life.. . : ‘That a Scripture 
might be fulfilled.’ ” 
A debt to Plutarch 

And why did the dramatist with 
“small Latin and less Greek” go so 
often to Rome for his characters? 
SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 10 (Cambridge 
University Press. 21s.) illumines, for 
it has the Roman plays for its main 
theme, with J. Dover Wilson discuss- 
ing just how small was the Latin, and 
Hermann Heuer the transition from 
Plutarch to Shakespeare in the per- 
sonality of Coriolanus. The meta- 
morphosis of violence in Titus Andro- 
nicus is studied by Eugene M. Waith, 
and its composition by R. F. Hill. 
Classical costume is the province of 
W. M. Merchant and Terence Spen- 
cer’s is the Elizabethan Romans. J.C. 
Maxwell collates the criticism of the 
Roman plays which has been pub- 
lished during the last fifty years, and 
sees significance in the turning away 
from the recent headiness that Antony 
and Cleopatra inspires in some of 
its admirers. There are other general 
subjects which equally testify to 
the inspiration, taste and erudition 
of Allardyce Nicoll who yearly 
edits this series of volumes “ dealing 
with Shakespearean discovery, history, 
criticism and production over all the 
world.” 


New rhymes 

Would there have been a Shake- 
speare if there had been no Henry 
Howard, boldly queries Douglas Geary 


who edits and introduces To A Lapy: 
Being the Songs and Sonnets of the 
Earl of Surrey (Forbes Robertson. 
8s. 6d.). Born in the year 1518 Henry 
was only to know twenty-eight years 
of tumultuous life before he was 
beheaded for treason. He who had 
“brought refinement into English 
poetry ... laid the foundations upon 
which the Elizabethans built.” Pope 
wrote: “the cupids tun’d his lyre” 
to “notes of love and soft desire” 
but to Surrey remains the credit for 
taking the current monotony out of 
poetry and furthermore for being the 
first to copy the blank verse technique 
of the Italians. This little book 
affords an opportunity to read all of 
his extant and, if it is almost entirely 
preoccupied with the restless state of 
the absent lover, it is not less sweet 
for that. 


Exercises 

Sterner topics fill A NOTEBOOK. or 
EDMUND BURKE (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 18s. 6d.). with “ poems, 
characters, essays and other sketches 
partly in the hand of Edmund and 
partly in that of his kinsman William 
Burke” now printed in their entirety 
and edited and introduced by H. V. F. 
Somerset. They write of genius, the 
man of spirit, the way to preferment, 
on Voltaire, religion, and the rest. 
The “characters” include that of 
Mrs. Edmund, of a fine gentleman, a 
wise man, and a good one. Almost 
flippant is William’s Epistolary Essay 
on the Natural History of a Buck— 
breaking “lamps in Covent Garden 
or his own neck over a five barr’d 
gate in the country,” and among 
Edmund’s small exercises in logic 
(“trial flights of a mind destined to 
fly high ” Sir Ernest Barker calls them 
in the Foreword) Mr. Somerset recog- 
nises “many of the essential charac- 
teristics of the future statesman.” 


Grand fugue 

The fourth of the collections on the 
table is as thick as its predecessors 
put together, not surprisingly for it 
contains New BEETHOVEN LETTERS 
(The University of Oklahoma Press. 
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$8.50), 479 of them, translated and 
annotated by Donald W. MacArdle 
and Ludwig Misch. They modestly 
indicate the balance which must be 
struck between fidelity and read- 
ability, the idiosyncrasies in Beet- 
hoven’s style, the difficulties of trans- 
ferring the puns of which he was fond 
to another language, and the necessity 
of inserting what they presume Beet- 
hoven, with a mind running far ahead 
of his pen, meant to write. And their 
plea to any reader who feels “ that a 
two-page commentary on a two-line 
letter is an example of analysis gone 
mad ” is entirely disarming, so fruitful 
to student and music lover are even 
the details in the composer’s bio- 
graphy. The sense of the ridiculous 
which was his, his anxious guardian- 
ship of his nephew and rage with his 
sister-in-law, his dropsy of which he 
said “the end cannot yet be deter- 
mined,” are some of these which have 
their place alongside complicated 
negotiations with publishers, or his 
tentative proposal to sell autographed 
copies of the Missa Solemnis to the 
courts of Europe for five ducats, or 
that moment, breathtaking to read 
about, when he commenced a letter: 
“I am about to publish the greatest 
symphony that I have yet written ” ; 
it was the Ninth. 


Such as found out musical tunes 

The sense of awe carries over to 
and is increased by the next book 
which has a chapter “ The Miracle of 
Beethoven.” Tue DIVNE QUEST "IN 
Music (Rockliff. 25s.) is R. W. S. 
Mendl’s attempt, not to draw a line 
between the sacred and the secular 
but to understand the spiritual element 
in music that corresponds to the soul 
in man: “It corresponds, in the sense 
that you cannot analyse it or reduce 
it to concrete terms.” Not the masters 
of devotional works therefore, not 
even the mighty Bach embodying 
Christianity as he transformed sacred 
words into musical counterparts. 
Rather, it is a Beethoven who is to be 
considered at greater length, for he 
embraces humanity and not only the 
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Christian faith and, using instruments 
only, he “ created works of more pro- 
found spiritual grandeur than any other 
composer of instrumental music.” 
This is his mystery, as it is in lesser 
degree that of Mozart, Berlioz and 
Wagner. The unravelling of threads 
tangled, knotted and frayed is diffi- 
cult, for long before the dawn of 
history the force was active; but, as 
the Dean of Windsor says in the 
Foreword, Mr. Mendl has “a truly 
astonishing range of knowledge and 
detailed understanding.” Sir Adrian 
Boult’s opinion in his Preface is that 
the lack of religious teaching “has 
thrown many of those who are 
spiritually perceptive into the concert 
room instead.” Fortunately, too, 
there is no obligation to be a prac- 
tising or a theoretic Christian to enjoy 
this book; from the Sumerians in 
Mesopotamia some 7,000 years ago to 
the composers who occupy the chap- 
ter headed “ My Contemporaries” it 
lifts for us the veil of greatness with- 
out lessening the wonder. Buddhist, 
agnostic, Moslem, Hindu, atheist, 
Confucian, and any other sectarian 
and non-believer with a feeling for 
anthropology and archaeology will 
contentedly read and learn from it. 
This particular copy was partially 
uncut; every page is now not only 
turnable but on the way to dog-ear. 


Postscript 

The Jane Austens on the shelf have 
long since reached it. She is a 
favourite nightcap at home or on 
holiday, and dressed in shiny coat 
MANSFIELD Park (Macdonald Classics. 
12s. 6d.) opportunely goes into the 
bag. This edition is illustrated sym- 
pathetically by Philip Gough and has 
a brave partisan Introduction by Q. D. 
Leavis. But, we cry, when citing 
Pride and Prejudice he habitually 
spells our dear Elizabeth’s surname 
incorrectly. PPS.—Ten bedsides later: 
Miss Austen’s satire, crisp as ever, now 
purses its lips ; and, if the parable takes 
longer to expound, her “ moralistic 
phase” is no bar to steady enjoyment. 

Grace BANYARD 
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oe 
a NEW PHASE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

MPORTANT changes are slowly taking place in the international field 

of politics. Even before Suez the influence of the Western Powers in the 

Middle East was slowly declining in face of militant Arab nationalism. 
Meanwhile the Commonwealth Conference has closed with the usual official 
statements designed largely to cover up fundamental differences over such 
subjects as Kashmir and the Baghdad Pact. “Apartheid” and racial policy 
troubles the African continent. There is uncertainty about the future of 
NATO and about the whole defence strategy of the West, while Chancellors 
of the Exchequer and Finance Ministers press for reductions of cost. But 
behind the Iron Curtain also the cracks in the armour are widening. The 
United Nations report on Hungary showed the wide condemnation of world 
opinion about what happened in that country last autumn. ‘Meanwhile Mao 

-has allowed a flood of self-criticism to break loose temporarily in China, 
indicating the need for a safety valve to allow freer expression of opinion in 
at least one section of the Communist world. Now the internal struggle 
which has broken out inside the Communist Holy of Holies in the Kremlin 
itself has shown the world that the monolithic system of the Russian Soviets 
is not so monolithic after all. 

The two world camps in fact show signs, if not of disintegrating, at least 
of increased division in their midst, uncertainty of purpose, and the re- 
thinking of policies, strategies and even of ideologies. Then there is the 
neutral world led by Mr. Nehru which refuses stubbornly to see any differ- 
ence between the two great camps and seeks to avoid all involvement with 
their plans. There is thus a good deal to be said for the idea that a regroup- 
ing of forces is taking place; and the probable cause of this new situation is 
the universal fear, affecting all mankind, of the hydrogen bomb and nuclear 
warfare. This has caused a complete reappraisal of defence systems, of 
armies, navies and air forces in the West; and it is causing the dictators in 
the Kremlin to realize that the people of Russia are beginning to want 
butter in place of bombs. The world situation has become more chaotic in 
the last few months; but it may not be such a bad thing after all because it 
may be the beginning of some new developments. There can be no doubt 
that the Russians are as afraid of nuclear warfare as we are. They are as 
little desirous of risking the ruining of their Communist Motherland by 
hydrogen bombs as we are of seeing the cities and lands of Europe subjected 
to the same fate. They are faced also with the dilemma of what to do 
about their western satellites, which they see slowly slipping out of their 
control. A tough policy might produce another Hungary. Mr. Gomulka 
in Poland has successfully carried through a masterly policy towards the 
Soviet Union. He knows that he cannot break with his powerful eastern 
neighbour. So he holds out the hand of friendship with one hand, while 
with the other he quietly edges the Russian commanders out of key positions 
in the Polish army. Yet he satisfies the Russian demands for strategic points 
in Poland for the defence of the Soviet Union, provided that they do not 
intervene in Poland’s internal affairs. He is now more or less in the position 
of Tito except that he has to put up with some Red Army garrisons in a few 
strategic points. 

It is a tragedy that such a situation could not have been PR in 
Hungary. It is questionable if we know even now all the facts about how 
the catastrophe came about. But it is not unreasonable to suspect that the 
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anti-Russian revolutionaries in Hungary went a good deal further .than their 
fellows in Poland, and that the Roman Catholic Church, which was kept at 
arms length in Poland because it was known to be a red rag to a bull in 
Moscow, was acquiring more influence in Budapest than it should have had. 
The history of Hungary over the last few decades has been one of swaying 
‘backwards and forwards between extremes, and it does not seem that there 
was a man at the helm last autumn with the wisdom and sagacity of a 
Gomulka. This seems to be the view of Marshal Tito, judging by some 
of his more recent utterances. ‘He may well be right. Yet this situation in 
Hungary cannot be welcome to the Kremlin. The country has to be held 
down and any mellowing of the regime which is being demanded and is 
taking place elsewhere among the satellites may let loose a landslide once 
again. 

All these signs of weakness behind the Iron Curtain has not brought the 
Disarmament Conference as yet any nearer to success. Quite clearly the 
West cannot abandon its nuclear weapons without a substantial reduction 
at the same time of conventional armaments on both sides. Voices are 
being raised in this country demanding unilateral disarmament in the matter 
of nuclear weapons. So the Russians seem to be holding off any conces- 
sions, hoping that these voices may influence the policy of the West and give 
the Soviet Union freedom from fear of nuclear attack, while she keeps a 
vast preponderance of conventional arms. It is easy to argue that total war 
is not longer war but world destruction. But in spite of the risk involved 
the deterrent is more likely to preserve peace than a situation in which one 
side has nuclear weapons and the other side has not. 

The disarmament discussions seem to be going on without the German 
unity question being dragged in. A section of opinion in Germany is 
standing out for no disarmament without unity. The German Social- 
democrats seem to want a neutral Germany, united but not disarmed. 
Whether Germany is to leave NATO under this plan is not clear, though one 
must presume that that is the logical consequence. A general election is 
coming and until its results are known nothing can usefully be done about 
unity. Nor for that matter would the Russians be likely to want to talk 
about it till German public opinion has been tested. If however they were 
willing to give political freedom to East Germany, public opinion in West 
Germany might be willing to accept an armed but neutral Germany. Under 
those circumstances we could not oppose, though it would raise the spectre 
of a Germany playing off East against West as in Bismarck’s day. Probably 
however the success of the Adenauer regime in West Germany will have 
brought Germany so firmly into the Western camp that these fears could be 
discounted. 

Turning to the Middle East, Great Britain seems to have recovered a 
certain amount of influence, which at one time during the Suez crisis seemed 
to have been lost for good. She is back again in the Baghdad Pact system 
which is developing more and more its economic side and playing down its 
military aspect. In view of recent developments in Russia this is undoubt- 
edly wise, for there is no sign of Soviet military activity in this part of the 
world. It is unfortunate that the Americans in the Eisenhower doctrine 
still continue to lay emphasis on the danger of Soviet military aggression. 
But since Stalin’s death the chance of another Korea has been steadily 
declining. The Baghdad Pact can now concentrate on the provision of 
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technical aid to its members from the West to enable them to use their oil 
revenues for the development of their countries. Meanwhile the Iraq 
government has overcome the crisis threatening it last autumn when the surge 
of public feeling in favour of Egypt threatened to bring down Nuri Said. 
- The latter has now retired at least for a time, and has handed over to one 
of the many who were always there to take over when he wanted. But all 
the oil revenue in the world cannot provide Iraq (or Persia) with sufficient 
skilled workers, technicians and administrators for their rapidly developing 
countries. What Iraq and indeed all Arab countries, except perhaps Egypt, 
need is a greater flow from schools and colleges of educated young men and 
women to create the society which the oil revenues have made possible. 

If Iraq is developing fast economically and not so fast politically and 
socially, at the other end of the Arab world Egypt, which has been aspiring 
to sole leadership, has fallen from the position of prestige acquired by 
Nasser’s successful defiance of Britain and France. We need be in no hurry 
to assist this cardboard Napoleon to get out of the economic and financial 
troubles in which he now finds himself. This should have been all along 
the way for our Government to deal with him. The relentless pressure of 
blocked sterling balances and unsold cotton can tell in the end, as it told 
with Mossadeq in Persia in 1953. ‘We should also be careful to block along 
with the Americans the financing of his Assouan Dam scheme unless 
and until he comes to an agreement with the Sudan on the use of Nile 
waters for all countries in the watershed of that river. Egypt would no 
doubt like to use the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929 as a means to get a 
strangle-hold on the Sudan, which she failed to get politically in 1954. 

How far can Egypt rely on Russian help to get the Assouan Dam financed 
and our blockade broken? Russia is not likely to give such a large hostage 
to fortune when she needs so much of her resources at home. She is more 
likely to guarantee the purchase of the Egyptian cotton crop, which she can 
do with, and continue the supply of military and naval equipment. This 
would of course encourage Nasser to prevent Israeli ships from using the 
Canal and the Gulf of Akaba. It must of course be an absolute condition 
of our policy towards Egypt that any lifting of our embargo on trade and 
finance must be accompanied by a lifting of their embargo on Israeli ships. 
No doubt the continuing of this policy towards Egypt will entail some 
economic loss to us, but we have now markets in the Middle East which we 
can develop outside Egypt. It is a matter of supreme importance inter- 
nationally that Nasser should not be able to get away with his theft of the 
Canal and his bid to dominate the Middle East and drive Israel into the sea. 

The matter which has aroused most interest in the last few days is the 
outbreak of strife again among the rulers of Russia. Some commentators 
talk as if this was just another case of the struggle for power among power- 
thirsty dictators, but it is a good deal more important than that. No doubt 
personal dislikes and jealousies play a role, but there is a difference in policy 
as well. The mass of the Russian people have been showing in no uncertain 
way to their rulers that they think the time has come to allow more freedom 
of speech and writing and more of the material things of this world which a 
policy of guns before butter has so far denied to them. They want more 
clothes, shoes, pots and pans, and more houses: to relieve overcrowding. 
There is no evidence of any subversive movement against the governmert. 
The Russian people are very patriotic and are used to a strong central 
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authority. Parliamentary government and civic liberties as we understand 
them are largely alien to their tradition and history. Russian history is made 
up of accounts of dynasties which ruled for many generations, fell into 
decline, and then after revolution and temporary chaos a Council of the 
Land (“Zemsky Sobor”) met, like a Soviet Congress in the October Revolu- 
tion, and chose a new autocrat or oligarchy to rule. d believe this pattern of 
Russian history will continue. ‘But Russian autocrats in the past have been 
at times strong and repressive, at other times mild and reforming. The new 
Communist dynasty had put Russia through a period of harsh rule. Stalin 
has been the 20th century Ivan the Terrible, complete with purges and 
* oprichniks.” It would be in the tradition of the country that now a 
milder regime should come along, which would seek to get for the people a 
more pleasant life, an enjoyment of better things, and a regime that seeks 
to rid its people of the fear of nuclear war. It may be that Khrushchev is 
cut out for this role. Many of us thought that Malenkov might have been. 
He was known to favour more consumers’ goods and to put less emphasis 
on heavy industry; but he seems to have been too near in his early days to 
Stalin to enable him to escape being lumped by Khrushchev along with 
Molotov and Kaganovich, when he joined the latter in opposition to indus- 
trial decentralisation. This method of denunciation is a commonplace in 
Communist political warfare. So we must not get too optimistic, and we 
must remember that the Russian army chiefs seem to have strengthened their 
position as a result of this crisis. That may mean greater mildness towards 
the people in consumer goods, since the soldiers are peasants’ and workers’ 
sons, but it may also mean a more uncompromising attitude towards the 
satellites and very hard and long bargaining at the Disarmament Conference. 
Still there are undoubted signs that a more liberal form of Communism may 
be on the way in Russia, like what has already come about in Yugoslavia 
and Poland. M. PHILIPS PRICE 


CANADA AT THE POLLS 


CATACLYSMIC event has occurred in Canadian politics. On a 

historic day, June 10, the country’s 9,000,000 eligible voters marked 

ballots to choose the new government. Nearly everybody thought the 
result was a foregone conclusion. The Liberal government, in power for 
22 years, would certainly be re-elected, even though their majority might 
be reduced. Canada had never “had it so good,” in the common North 
American phrase, Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent was a popular, rather 
avuncular figure, and External Affairs Minister Lester Pearson, universally 
liked and respected, had raised Canada’s prestige abroad to a tremendously 
high level. Then came the surprise. The final tally of votes, though showing 
the Liberals slightly ahead in the popular vote, gave a margin in parlia- 
mentary seats to the Progressive Conservative party, headed by John George 
Diefenbaker, a 61-year-old prairie lawyer from Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 
In the old House of Commons the standing at dissolution in the 265-seat 
house was Liberals 168; Conservatives 50; CCF (Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, Canada’s equivalent of the Socialist party) 22; Social 
Credit 15; Independent 3; vacant 7. Now the count was Conservatives 
109; Liberal 103; CCF 25; Social Credit 19; plus independents and 
vacancies. After some days of indecision St. Laurent resigned and 
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Mr. Diefenbaker, so long in the shadows, hustled to Ottawa from his 
Saskatchewan home. He formed a minority government, announced its 
leading members on Friday, June 21, and two days later flew to London 
to represent Canada at the conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 

How long he would remain in office with such a slender majority nobody 
could say, but there seemed every expectation that he would stay in the 
saddle for at least a year before calling a new election. None of the smaller 
parties, their financial resources diminished, seemed anxious for a new 
vote, and the Liberals needed time to regroup after a crushing defeat that 
had cost them such stalwarts as Finance Minister Walter Harris and 
Trade Minister Clarence Decatur Howe, both of whom lost their seats and 
their jobs. It looked as though Mr. St. Laurent, 75 years of age, would 
hand over the Liberal leadership within six months or so to Mr. Pearson, 
whose long association with international affairs had made him seem almost 
aloof from the party battle. Studying the stunning election result, many 
observers felt that a great number of voters had plumped for the Conserva- 
tives merely to chasten the Liberals, to throw a scare into them but in many 
cases with no idea of defeating them outright. If the election had been staged 
again a few days later, some feel, a lot of voters might have changed their 
minds. But now that the Conservatives were in, perhaps to demonstrate 
that in spite of ali handicaps—22 years in opposition and so on—they could 
still provide a reasonable government, there might be a feeling in the country 
that the Conservatives had better be given a clear mandate to show what 
they can do. And Quebec province, which remained solidly Liberal amid 
the general slaughter, might well decide to get aboard the Conservative 
bandwagon. 

What, in fact, caused the amazing electoral upset? Many theories have 
been advanced. Perhaps the main one is the feeling that the Liberals, so 
long entrenched, had grown arrogant, too smug in their power, too 
contemptuous of parliamentary procedure. Another factor was dissatisfac- 
tion among the farmers, who felt they had largely missed cashing in on 
the Canadian boom. The Atlantic Provinces, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, were beginning to flex their 
muscles. Long the Cinderellas of the Canadian economy, they were receiving 
some federal help but they felt more was justified. And rich industrial 
Ontario felt it was being milked by the other provinces. It had long been 
thought that the Candian vote was a meek, apolitical sort of animal, 
insensitive to the intricacies of electoral calculation. What if Trade Minister 
Howe had run roughshod over parliamentary rights in the pipeline debate 
last year? Who cares about parliament and pipelines, anyway? The country 
was prosperous, wasn’t it? But the election showed differently. It indicated 
that the submerged part of what was thought to be an iceberg was really 
a seething inferno of dissent. So the Liberals were defeated, and the 
vigorous Mr. Diefenbaker, virtually unknown outside Canada, became the 
ninth Canadian Prime Minister since Confederation. The enthralling political 
drama was over for the time being, and Canadian voters seemed almost 
secretly excited about it, as though they had done something deliciously 
daring in confounding the experts. 

What lies in the future? The Conservatives can be expected to try to 
consolidate their unexpected triumph by legislation likely to prove popular 
with the electorate, such as reliefs in income tax and higher old age pensions. 
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The new Finance Minister, Donald Fleming, has already hinted at this. 
The pension rate, recently raised by the Liberals, is now 46 dollars a 
month for all men and women over 70. Some suggest the Conservatives 
may push it up as high as 60. One of the new government’s big problems 
will be the glut of prairie wheat. Rumours have been heard that Mr. Diefen- 
baker may decide to have Canada withdraw from the International Wheat 
Agreement. He denied this at a London Press conference, and it is known 
that one of his closest advisers on wheat is a pro-[WA man. Another school 
has it that Canada insists on too high a price for its wheat. In his pre- 
election compaign Mr. Diefenbaker ardently recommended the convening 
of a Commonwealth Economic Conference, preferably in Ottawa, and much 
was heard of the proposal during his visit to London. As outlined in 
London, the suggestion was that the Commonwealth Finance Ministers, 
Meeting in Washington September 24-27 for the annual World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund meetings, should go to Ottawa after the 
meeting to discuss “where, when and whether” a new, full-scale economic 
conference, on the lines of the Ottawa tariff conference of 1932, should 
be held. 

The Diefenbaker proposal is thought to be somewhat embarrassing to 
the British government, which is already having its hands full trying to 
mature its plans for association with the European Free Trade area, without 
having to worry about all the implications of a new assessment of Common- 
wealth trading relations. British officials have stressed the importance of 
thorough preparation for any new conference, but the likelihood is that 
they will bow ultimately to Mr. Diefenbaker’s demands. The new Prime 
Minister, partly because of his novelty, received a good press during his 
London visit. The sight of a Conservative Prime Minister from Canada, 
a rarity in the last three decades, was intriguing in itself, and Mr. “Dief,” 
as the headline writers called him, took advantage of his golden opportunity. 
He showed himself friendly, approachable, modest—‘just a small-town 
prairie lawyer trying to get along”—-and emphasized that he was a new 
boy, willing and’eager to learn. Newspapers called him the “Man with the 
Burning Eyes,” and portrayed him as a kind of Harry Truman and Abraham 
Lincoln rolled into one. At a Commonwealth dinner in London a Canadian 
journalist introduced him as the man “who restored the two-party system 
in Canada.” The only sour note came from a weekly business magazine, 
which said his protestations of help to Britain were a little naive. 

He may face some fairly tough problems. One, as already indicated, is 
the tremendous surplus of Canadian wheat. The bulging Western granaries 
may be the main factor behind his call for a Commonwealth trade con- 
ference. Mr. Diefenbaker says the objective of his proposed conference is 
to expand Commonwealth trade and investment; some are cynical enough 
to say that what he really means is to try to sell more wheat to Common- 
wealth countries. Another interesting aspect of the situation is that the 
very emphasis on expanded Commonwealth trade, attractive though it may 
sound to the Beaverbrook newspapers and the “Expanding Commonwealth 
Group,” may prove hard to reconcile with Canada’s international trading 
commitments—for instance, her obligations under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). What some observers see developing, in 
fact, is a clash between his ideals, which may reflect the traditional protec- 
tionist bias of the Progressive Conservative party, and the devotion of, his 
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officials and Civil Service advisers to the principles of free, multilateral 
trade which have been the foundation of government policy for so long. 

The future pattern may remain unclear for some time. Probably the 
real battle will be deferred at least until after the opening of Canada’s 23rd 
Parliament, now expected to be delayed until October. 

During the election campaign Mr. Diefenbaker promised that he would 
call Parliament in September. In London he told reporters the obstacle 
to such a programme is that the Canadian Parliament buildings will be in 
use by an international postal congress until September 28, and strongly 
hinted that for this reason the opening might wait until the Queen goes 
to Canada in October. It would be a “wonderful thing,” he said, if she 
could open Parliament in the traditional way, as Queen of Canada. What- 
ever changes are made in domestic affairs, there is unlikely to be any 
radical departure in foreign policy. Mr. Pearson, with his great experience, 
will no longer be at the helm in the External Affairs Department, but the 
government’s advisers will be the same. Such men as Norman Robertson, 
the Canadian Ambassador in Washington, Dana Wilgress in Paris, and 
Charles Ritchie in Bonn will ensure that the basic hypotheses for ministerial 
decisions will remain unchanged. It is true that Mr. Diefenbaker has already 
announced one new name for the diplomatic service. George Drew, who 
beat him for the Conservative leadership in 1948, is to become Canadian 
High Commissioner in London from August 1. But this involves no change; 
the post was vacant when the announcement was made. Mr. Diefenbaker 
himself has said that he anticipates no startling changes in foreign policy, 
and he was echoed in London by the new Defence Minister, 69-year-old 
General George Pearkes, who said, after a visit to Canadian military estab- 
lishments in France and Germany, that there will be no major changes at 
this time in Canada’s defence policy. Thus the surprising election need 
not be taken as portending some great revolution in Canadian affairs, but 
it will undoubtedly mean a refreshing new interest in Canadian politics. 
A fresh breeze has swept through Parliament Hill, and observers, hitherto 
somewhat jaded by the apparently interminable Liberal monopoly of office, 
will be watching closely to see what develops in the months ahead. 

SYLVESTER GRESFORD 


THE COMMONWEALTH SURVIVES 


HE events of last November in the Middle East do not appear to have 

dominated the proceedings of the Commonwealth Conference to the 

extent that was gloomily expected in some quarters. That this has been 
so must have been largely due to Mr. Nehru’s own unwillingness to rake 
over the embers of controversy. Both he and the new member, Dr. Nkrumah, 
have been much more interested in the economic problem of raising capital 
for investment. But even Mr. Diefenbaker, the new Commonwealth 
enthusiast from Canada, has, it seems, been emphatic that there must be 
closer consultation on such matters in future, and this is a reminder that an 
international crisis did, in fact, cause a cleavage in the Commonwealth of 
nearly catastrophic proportions. When the Suez affair was at its height 
the prospects of survival for the multi-racial commonwealth seemed poor. 
Wellington and Canberra excepted, the comment from the respective 
capitals made gloomy reading. On November 8 The Times report from 
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its Delhi correspondent included the following sentence: “Many observers 
here predict that the relations between India and Britain, in particular, may 
never return to the pitch of mutual confidence and esteem on which... 
they have rested for some time.” During the same period there were violent 
anti-British demonstrations in Karachi, while in Ceylon Mr. Bandaranaike 
took heart only from the fact that “a large proportion of the British people 
were opposed to the actions of their Government.” It seemed possible that 
the Asian nations of the Commonwealth might disappear from the asso- 
ciation in a series of angry gestures. The worst prognostications were not, 
however, to be realized, for on November 9 in an address to the All-India 
Congress Committee in Calcutta Mr. Nehru condemned the futility of such 
behaviour. “The cause of peace,” he said, “would be better served by 
remaining in the Commonwealth for the moment.” Jt may be, as Mr. Lester 
Pearson subsequently vigorously asserted, that at one time after the Anglo- 
French landings at Port Said the Commonwealth was “on the verge of 
dissolution” and that persistence with the operation would have brought 
that about. In any case, the events of November can be regarded as having 
demonstrated, according to taste, either the strength or the weakness of the 
Commonwealth—its flexibility or its lack of substance. 

Popular reaction in this country to the Commonwealth’s difficulties—in 
so far as there has been any and it can be adduced from the correspondence 
columns of the newspapers—has often tended to assume a duty on the part 
of Canada, or India, to rally to Britain’s support irrespective of her policy. 
Continuous consultation has been regarded in some quarters as simply a 
means of securing the unanimous foreign policy which this view implies. 
It is not indeed easy to decide whether at the moment of acute crisis 
lack of consultation or a fundamental disagreement on policy was the more 
potent danger to the fabric of the association. Mr. St. Laurent’s often quoted 
statement—in a broadcast from London in 1951—to the effect that “the 
Commonwealth has no common policy” is worth recalling in this context: 
he went on to say that, though this was true and the nations made their 
own decisions in world affairs, “they have, none the less, a community of 
interest on matters that really count.” Does this “community of interest” still 
exist? What are the bonds which hold such a diverse Commonwealth 
together? Of the Commonwealth’s diversity there can be little doubt. In 
the racial sense it is obvious and it can well be argued that the nature of the 
whole has been transformed since the three Asian nations achieved inde- 
pendence in 1947. Ethnic and religious differences, coupled with the 
inexorable demands of geographical location, make an identity of interests 
on anything but the widest issues impossible. Probably Britain has retained 
her leadership amongst equals primarily because she has a stake in many 
regions. Each nation, with the possible exception of Ceylon, has a definable 
international role. Canada seeks to strengthen and maintain the Atlantic 
alliance. Australia and New Zealand have to reconcile strategic reliance 
on the U.S.A. with a realistic desire to be friendly with their “neighbours” 
in South Asia. India wants peace and economic stability for Asia and, 
therefore, for the world. Pakistan belongs to Asia but at the same time 
is the largest Moslem state and cannot avoid involvement in the Middle 
East. The difficulty is to determine the common denominator which causes 
these countries to consult and co-operate in an atmosphere the intimacy of 
which is recognized and sometimes envied by outsiders. 
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Before 1947 race, historical tradition and religion were glibly referred 
to as the binding factors, but even then these left out of account the French 
Canadians and the reluctant Afrikaners. Since that crifical year it has 
been assumed that practical advantage and enlightened self-interest were 
the reasons for continued co-operation. Burmese can be found in reasonable 
numbers prepared to regret their country’s secession from the Common- 
wealth on these grounds. Nevertheless an examination of, for instance, the 
economic and defence relationships, which are presumably the most 
important practical fields, does not yield an entirely satisfactory result from 
this point of view. It may be that we tend to over-emphasize Canada’s 
detachment from the Sterling Area and India’s neutralism, but even so 
they are difficult to reconcile with a picture of full co-operation within the 
Commonwealth. Here are apparently two key countries holding something 
back. The truth is obvious; there is no common set of such factors operating 
in favour of Commonwealth membership in all cases. Over-emphasis of the 
negative elements tending to imply that the Commonwealth is a myth has 
become fashionable. What are often forgotten—possibly because it would 
be embarrassing in some cases not to do so—are the traditions established 
before independence which result in similarity of administrative and diplo- 
matic method and therefore even of policy. The fact that certain Asian 
leaders were partly educated in Britain is, not insignificant when coupled 
with a British trained Civil Service and Armed Services which preserve 
historic customs. The Commonwealth’s unique achievement seems not to 
be practical, in itself—-namely, the development of a sense of common 
heritage in the form of parliamentary institutions, law and justice, and the 
toleration which should accompany them. Mr. St. Laurent may be quoted 
again-on another occasion: the Commonwealth, he said, “has become a 
free association of free nations which used to be linked together politically, 
and now are associated because of a common attachment to certain political 
ideals.” 

It can be no affront to the other nations to say that, Britain apart, Canada 
and India are the two most important countries in the Commonwealth 
today. An analysis of the links between the nations must ultimately resolve 
itself into a discussion of the interpretations they respectively put on the 
Commonwealth’s role in the world today. One reason for the pre-eminence 
in each case is clear: both countries are, to use a hackneyed phrase, in 
several senses “between two worlds.” Canada stands between Britain and 
the United States, while India is the interpreter of the East to the West, and 
vice versa. But there is more to it than this. Canada, in the first place, has 
especially learnt to appreciate the apparently casual British approach to 
Asia and Africa—the establishment of a multiplicity of contacts at all 
levels which ultimately brings as much understanding and interest as any 
amount of blunt speaking. Canada’s ambitions as a power are not now 
confined to NATO. Recently her statesmen have shown a great awareness 
of Far Eastern and Asian questions which they used to consider irrelevant 
to their own problems. Since 1950 Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Lester Pearson 
have continually emphasized the potentialities of the Commonwealth through 
the Asian nations as the bridge between East and West. These have not 
been vain. vague generalizations, because they have been accompanied by 
action—by participation in the Colombo Plan and the Korean War, and by 
aid to India particularly acceptable because it came from a geographically 
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remote and disinterested friend. This and Canada’s firm commitment to the 
United Nations explain her brusque official reaction to Anglo-French action 
in Egypt: the rift in the Anglo-American alliance, though regrettable, 
seems to have been of less importance because never likely to prove 
irretrievable. 

Once these attitudes are recognized, the correspondence between 
Canada’s point of view and that of India is inescapable. Neither has wanted 
the Commonwealth to become a third force in the military sense. Each has 
expected to support Britain’s stand for international morality. India’s anti- 
colonialism, though genuinely felt, has not made her relationship with 
Britain impossible: sometimes her spokesmen have gone out of their way 
to exempt Britain from their strictures. Communist activity in India has been 
firmly controlled, and even on occasions ruthlessly repressed but without 
much publicity. Amongst her present leaders there is no inclination to sub- 
stitute totalitarian for democratic institutions. Tibor Mende’s report on his 
“Conversations with Mr. Nehru,” recently published, is interesting on this 
point. India’s reluctance to enter any sort of defence pact is often regarded 
in Britain and Australia as a deliberate rejection of the duties of a Common- 
wealth member in exchange for privileges received. The yawning gap which 
appears to exist to the north of the Indian Ocean and embracing India, 
Ceylon and Burma is an offence to the exponents of strategic containment. 
But co-operation at staff and training levels between the South Asian armed 
forces and the rest of the Commonwealth continues, and in the ultimate 
emergency the gap would probably not be there. In a letter to The Times 
in December the London editor of Kesari and Mahratta wrote: “India’s 
declared foreign policy is one of non-alignment, but there is a tacit under- 
standing between India and the Commonwealth that in the event of an 
outside attack she will receive all the necessary help to defend herself.” 
It could well be argued that the policy of neutralism would be too dangerous 
without this assurance, but this is not likely to be publicly admitted. 

The Commonwealth then, apart from practical advantages in matters of 
trade and duties which vary from country to country, is bound together by 
common ideals and by an intimate knowledge of the other’s approach and 
practices. These have proved so strong that they have prevented the ‘Asians 
so far from demanding South Africa’s withdrawal on the grounds of racial 
prejudice. Whether, when they are encouraged by African membership, the 
same restraint will be shown will soon be seen, though on the whole the 
auguries are good. Commonwealth membership may well be the factor which 
has so far prevented India and Pakistan from going to war over Kashmir. 
Every Commonwealth nation is in desperate need of peace, and co-opera- 
tion between them provides the best hope of modifying the antagonism 
between the two super-powers. Port Said appeared to upset the balance, not 
because Britain had abandoned this objective, but because in India’s and 
probably Canada’s view it threatened to frustrate what they thought was 
the most likely means of achieving it. An interesting by-product may well 
be that Indo-American suspicions have diminished and Canada’s task of 
interpretation and liaison been made easier. A serious danger remains: that 
within the white nations there may be found a growing body of opinion 
anxious to denounce the multi-racial nature of the Commonwealth. This 
might well be stimulated by Afro-Asian reactions to a future compromise 
between Britain and the Commonwealth countries concerned on the status 
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either of the High Commission territories or of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. A club of like-minded members, who in any case adhere to one 
another, could be no substitute for an association which has so far always 
proved progressive. W. F. GUTTERIDGE 
Senior Lecturer, 

Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES, 1940-1955 
I 


HAD already been, for more than 30 years, Professor of French in the 
Queen’s University of Belfast when, owing to the retirement of the 
Professor of Surgery, the well-known Colonel Sinclair, I was invited 
to stand as Unionist candidate for the University at Westminster. There 
was no opposition, and I was declared by the Vice-Chancellor to be duly 
elected on November 2, 1940. Sir Joseph McConnell, one of the Members 
for Antrim, and Honorary Secretary to the Ulster Party at Westminster, rang 
me up as soon as the result was known, and said he was going over to 
London the following Monday and would like me to accompany him, in 
order that I might take the oath of allegiance to His Majesty, and after- 
wards, with the usual formalities, take my seat in the House of Commons. 
I at once said to Sir Joseph, “But what about the Writ? It will not yet have 
arrived at Westminster, and how can I possibly take my seat?” “Well,” he 
’ replied, “go straight down to the Law Courts and see the Clerk of the 
Crown.” When I arrived there the next day (Saturday) I told the Clerk that 
I was most anxious to take Monday’s steamer by Larne and Stranraer with 
Sir Joseph McConnell, and asked whether he would allow me to take the 
Writ with me, but he said this was quite impossible. I replied that I had 
already acted as King’s Messenger when, as an officer in the Navy, I had 
been employed at the end of the First World War as Secretary to His 
Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm. I told him that I had brought back 
despatches in what is called the “Diplomatic Bag,” and my wife and I had 
been shown every possible courtesy when, on arriving at Newcastle, the 
military came on board and asked for Professor and Mrs. Savory. Every- 
body else had had to remain behind while we alone had been taken off to 
the station and put into a first-class saloon carriage, which was duly locked, 
and on the outside of which was written “King’s Messenger.” In that way we 
had travelled back to London, and I had driven immediately to the Foreign 
Office and had obtained a receipt for the bag. I was very glad to feel that 
my responsibility for His Majesty’s despatches was over. As we were alone 
in this large reserved compartment, and the demand for seats was very 
great, people, at every stop such as Grantham, had wanted to force their 
way into the carriage. I remember seeing an old colonel thumping on the 
window of the compartment and demanding to be admitted. All I could do 
was to point to the notice pasted on the window—“King’s Messenger’—and 
try to explain to him that it was impossible for me to allow him to get into 
the carriage. 
I told the Clerk of the Crown at the Law Courts in Belfast this story, 
and asked him whether I could not take the Writ with me. He finally decided 
to Jet me do this. I had a huge black case into which I was able to put the 
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Writ, lock it up and seal it. Consequently, after the week-end Sir Joseph 
and I were able to proceed to London with this precious document in my 
possession. We drove from Euston Station direct to the House of Lords, 
where we kept continually asking various policemen, “Where is the office 
of the Clerk of the Crown?” Nobody seemed to know. They sent us up 
one staircase after another and through long corridors, until at last we 
reached the office. I rushed in almost breathless, and said, “Are you the 
Clerk of the Crown?” He said “Yes, and what can I do for you?-” “Well,” 
I said, “I have been elected as Member of Parliament for the University of 
Belfast, and I have the Writ here with me.” He replied, “You do not mean 
to say that you have brought it yourself? This is absolutely unprecedented.” 
“Well,” I said, “I am very glad to be able to tell you that the Clerk of the 
Crown in Belfast decided to entrust me with it, and I should be very glad 
if you would make all the necessary arrangements so that I can take my seat 
tomorrow.” He said, “I will do my very best,” and then I presented myself 
to the Chief Whip, who gave me a full-dress rehearsal of the proceedings 
which were to take place. My two sponsors were the Leader of the Ulster 
Party and the Chief Whip. 

The ceremony is a rather complicated one. It is necessary first of all for 
the new Member and his two sponsors to bow to the Speaker and then 
advance, keeping time with the left foot, seven paces, then bow once more, 
and advance another seven paces, by which time one has reached the desk 
of the Clerk of the House. The two sponsors then bow to the Member, and 
he responds to their courtesy, goes forward to the table, and the Clerk 
administers the oath to him. He then advances to the Speaker’s chair, is 
introduced by the Clerk of the House, and the Speaker graciously extends 
his hand and congratulates him on his election. He at once passes behind 
the Speaker’s chair, goes round by the corridor used for divisions and takes 
his seat in the House as a fully qualified Member. 

With me, as with other new Members, the question arose as to when I 
should make my maiden speech. The number of people who asked me this 
was extraordinary. I always made the same answer, namely that I wanted to 
wait till there arose a debate on Foreign Affairs, as I should like my subject 
to be taken from that wide field when addressing the House of Commons 
for the first time. As a matter of fact it was not till the month of May, 1941, 
that I had this opportunity, which I at once seized, and going up to the 
Speaker in the chair I asked him whether he would be good enough to call 
me so as to enable me to make my maiden speech. He enquired when I 
would like to be called, and I replied that I wished to get the ordeal over as 
soon as possible. He said, “Well, the earliest possible moment that I can call 
you is as fourth speaker. First of all Anthony Eden as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs will open the debate, and he will be followed by a representa- 
tive of the Labour Party, and afterwards—as is the usual custom—the 
Liberal leader will also get up to address the House. Consequently, I will call 
on you to speak fourth.” I asked what length of time he could allow me. 
He replied, “I know you are an expert on Foreign Affairs; how would half 
an hour suit you?” I answered, “Mr. Speaker, that seems to me very 
generous.” “Yes,” he said, “but”’—and to emphasize the point he raised the 
first finger of his right hand—‘do not exceed it.” 

I was advised by a very old friend of the family, the late Sir Waldron 
Smithers, to leave all my notes in the library, take the plunge, and speak 
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absolutely freely without referring to any papers whatsoever. He also gave 
me another piece of advice, which was even better, and this was that before 
getting up to speak, I should say a prayer asking for Divine help. I had my 
eye on the clock, and when I saw that I was getting near to the close of the 
half hour I brought my speech to a conclusion, at exactly 294 minutes after 
having got up. I am glad to say that the experiment of speaking without 
notes, though it seemed to me at first a terrible ordeal, was very good advice, 
because so often new Members read their speeches, throw away the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime, and make no impression on the House. That same 
afternoon the Speaker was giving a reception which I was invited to attend, 
and when my name was read out I was introduced to him again, and he 
came up to me and said, “Savory, you are a new boy, but you are a good 
boy.” I was very glad indeed that he had given me a good mark for having 
carried out his strict injunction not to exceed the half hour which he had so 
kindly allowed me. In my maiden speech I dealt with the whole subject of 
European affairs as they presented themselves at that time—May 6, 1941. 

I deplored the fact that after the First World War the insistent suggestion 
of Marshal Foch had not been adopted to form out of the territory on the 
left bank of the Rhine a neutral state, because events had proved that he had 
been perfectly right in maintaining that that river was the sole barrier on 
which France could rely for protection in the event of another European 
war. “The great ‘Marshal had taken the trouble,” I said, “to go over specially 
to London in order to convince the then Prime Minister that the Rhine 
should not be abandoned, as it was absolutely essential to the defence of 
France. Marshal Foch had gone before the Supreme Council of the Allies— 
the Big Four—with exactly the same argument. He had persisted further in 
appearing before the Council of French Ministers. Lastly, he had insisted 
on going before the delegates of the Allies as a whole, ‘Once you sacrifice 
the Rhine,’ he had said, ‘no other obstacle exists which can withstand the 
onrush of the German armies’.” I continued the argument in the following 
words: —“If we read this statement of Marshal Foch with those repeated 
and persistent memoranda in the light of the events of May and June, 1940, 
it must appear to us to be absolutely prophetic. He described exactly what 
would be the advance of the German Armies if once the Rhine were 
abandoned. He said that Paris would fall a victim within a very few weeks; 
and we saw in May and June, 1940, that neither the Meuse nor the Somme 
nor even the Marne held back the German attack for more than a few hours. 
Jt is a calumny to say that Marshal Foch desired the annexation of the left 
bank of the Rhine. He was entirely opposed, and so was President Poincaré, 
to the incorporation in French territory of those five million Germans. What 
he said in each of his four memoranda, and repeated with constant re- 
iteration, was that you must make the left bank of the Rhine into a buffer 
state and give it exactly the same autonomy that you have given, by a long 
period of international usage, to Switzerland. That was the argument of 
Marshal Foch, the greatest military expert of the age, but the advice was 
rejected, unfortunately, by the politicians, with the disastrous consequences 
of which we are all aware.” 

I recalled the fact that France had been promised some compensation for 
the return of the left bank of the Rhine to Germany. She had been given, by 
the United States and Great Britain, a guarantee against German aggression. 
But, with tragic consequences for France and for Europe, the United States 
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had failed to honour the signature of its President. The Senate of the United 
States had refused to ratify that Treaty of Guarantees. Although this House 
of Commons and the House of Lords had unanimously given the guarantee, 
yet in accordance with the Preamble of the Treaty, our guarantee had also 
fallen to the ground with that of the United States. One thing had been 
left. We had promised France to maintain for five years the bridgehead at 
Cologne, for 10 years the bridgehead at Coblenz, and for 15 years the 
bridgehead at Mainz. Before the time had elapsed, in 1930, France was 
induced to sacrifice the last of those bridgeheads, at Mainz, and no further 
protection was left, except that we had insisted that the left bank of the 
Rhine, and a zone of 50 kilometres on the right bank, should, under the 
°- Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, be a neutral and demilitarized zone, into 
which Germany could neither bring her armed forces nor erect fortifications. 

France had felt that she was entitled at least to the guarantee of this 
neutral zone. As late as May, 1935, Hitler had renewed the guarantee. What 
he then said regarding it was that, while Germany could hardly be expected 
to observe treaties which had been imposed upon her by force, she was 
always ready to maintain any treaty to which she had agreed of her own 
free will. The Chancellor specifically mentioned among those treaties the 
Pact of Locarno, which had been voluntarily agreed to and which had even 
been adopted on the suggestion of the German Government itself. 

On March 7, 1936, however, we were presented with an extraordinary 
coup d'état, The news arrived that the Germans—in flagrant violation of 
this very Pact and of Hitler’s word given only 10 months before—had 
invaded the demilitarized zone and that large Nazi forces had entered 
Cologne and been received with acclamation. By one of the very gravest 
errors ever committed by statesmen of repute France and Britain failed to 
take any action to oppose the German invasion and thus the last golden 
opportunity of stopping Hitler was irrevocably lost. To this day the French 
throw the blame upon the British Government for their own failure to take 
action, and indeed they were at that time profoundly discouraged by 
England’s omission to give them the backing to which they felt they were 
entitled. Knowing that the House of Commons sometimes likes to hear 
personal experiences I mentioned in my maiden speech that I had been in 
Paris when all this happened and had told my French friends quite frankly: 
“You cannot always make the British Government the scapegoat for all 
your faults. You, yourselves, have neglected to take the necessary action.” 
I was then informed on the highest authority at that time that the French 
General Staff had been unanimous in recommending the French Govern- 
ment to go forward and, in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, 
confirmed by the Treaty of Locarno, to occupy the Rhine bridges. If the 
French Government did not do so, it was not merely as a consequence of 
pressure brought to bear upon it by Mr. Baldwin’s Government, as has been 
so often alleged, but because the French Prime Minister at that time, M. 
Sarraut, hesitated, though he fully desired mobilization, to impose his will 
on the pacifist members of his Cabinet. 

Bearing these facts in mind, on my return home through London in 
March, 1936, I was so convinced of the absolute necessity of the British 
Government’s taking some step that I came here and interviewed any friends 
I had in the House of Commons, I did everything in my power. My influence 
was very small, of course, but my conscience is clear. I entreated my friends 
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to press the British Government to take that necessary and essential step. 
All that happened was a mild protest, and a questionnaire drawn up by the 
` then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, addressed to Hitler, to which, I 
believe, he had never to this day condescended'to reply. 
DOUGLAS SAVORY 
To be continued. 
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«MARKING TIME FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

EXT year, 1958, will be the tenth anniversary of the adoption by the 

General Assembly of the United Nations of the Universal Declaration of 

Human Rights. Itis proposed to celebrate the occasion all over the world 
by meetings and processions, and publications of all kinds. That would seem 
to be a little excessive. The Universal Declaration of 1948 was hailed as a 
great step forward for the international assurance of the rights of man and . 
fundamental freedoms. It was a counsel of perfection, a model for action 
by states, and not binding on any of the nations which signed it. But it was 
hoped and intended in 1948 that the Declaration would soon be followed 
by international conventions or covenants, which would define the human 
rights, both civil and economic and social, and would be biñding obligations 
on the states which ratified them. Further there should be machinery of 
the United Nations to implement the conventions, and to enable persons or 
groups who complained of the violation of their human rights to bring 
their grievance before an international authority. The hopes have been so 
far sadly frustrated. Seldom have fundamental human rights and freedoms 
been so grossly flouted as in this last decade since the Declaration was 
adopted. Witness what has been done during the last year in Hungary, 
Egypt and South Africa. And the United Nations is impotent. By no 
intervention or reprimand has it been possible to check abuses, 

Two covenants were finally drafted after much labour by the Human 
Rights Commission with a view to give precision and legal effect to the 
` principles of the Declaration: one on civil and political, the other on 
economic and social rights. They were passed some years ago by the 
Economic and Social Council, and are now being examined article by 
article in the annual Assembly of the United Nations. But the progress is 
painfully slow. Moreover, a serious setback to the cause of an International 
Bill of Human Rights, which was contemplated by the Charter of the 
United Nations, has been the unexpected negative attitude of the United 
States. The initiative in promoting the inclusion in the Charter of inter- 
nation protection of human rights was taken at San Francisco by the United 
States. For a time the American representative on the Human Rights Com- 
mission, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. was its chairman and the spiritus rector. 
In the rigors of the Cold War, however, the American Government had 
second thoughts. Apprehensive that any covenant would be used by the 
Communist States, who would themselves refuse to sign a covenant, to 
foment difficulties for the democratic states, they announced that they were 
opposed to the adoption of binding covenants in these matters, and would 
take no more part in the discussion of the articles. To cover their withdrawal 
they proposed to the Human Rights Commission a “programme for action,” 
which was a thinly veiled pretext for inaction. Study, and more study. 
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should engage, or divert, the attention of governments and of the many 
Non-Governmental Organizations which were seriously concerned about 
human rights. The Commission should make a thorough study of specific 
human rights included in the Declaration, and they should encourage 
seminars—a blessed German word—in many countries to discuss particular 
tights. Finally, governments should render reports annually of what they 
have done, but not presumably of what they had failed to do, to protect 
human rights in their country. 

The programme was approved somewhat reluctantly by a small majority 
of the Commission in 1954, and it is of interest to note what happened at 
the last meeting, the thirteenth, of the Human Rights Commission, which 
was held at Geneva in April. The Commission contained among its 18 
members, representing 18 states, some new-comers, notably Ceylon and 
Israel, who came with a fresh and almost naive enthusiasm. But it did not 
contrive to advance any of the different aspects of human rights which appear 
on its formidable programme. Following the jibe levelled at the League 
of Nations, it touched nothing which it did not adjourn. 

The Commission spent one of its four weeks of the session in a full 
and exhaustive discussion on the manner of celebrating the tenth anni- 
versary of the Declaration, And finally they referred it to a committee of ` 
their members. Then they had to consider the report of their own committee, 
appointed in the previous year, to study the particular right of everyone to 
be free from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile. That was the first article 
of the draft Covenant on civil rights to receive this searching treatment. i 
All the Commission could do about it was to refer the report to a sub- 
committee of their own members. So another year will pass before the 
Commission has to think again. Next they turned to consider another report - 
of a sub-commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of - 
Minorities. That is a body which was set up simultaneously with the Com- ~ 
mission, and began likewise with high hopes of formulating a comprehensive . 
convention. It, too, has had to abandon these large expectations and to 
embark on study of particular forms of discrimination, e.g., in education, . 
the rights and practices of religion, and employment. The reports which the 
full Commission received on the two former subjects were not ready for 
examination by the Economic and Social Council, the higher authority to 
which the Commission passes its recommendations. Paradoxically, it is the 
representative of the Soviet Union who in these matters presses for action, 
and poses as the champion of the rights of minorities and of the removal 
of all discrimination. 

Another matter on which the sub-commission reported was the proposal 
to hold a second conference of Non-Governmental Organizations on these 
matters. The “NGOs”—as they are called—which are recognized by the 
Economic and Social Council as having consultative status in different 
activities of the Council, may make and initiate proposals, submit memor- 
anda, and voice their views before the Human Rights Commission. They are: 
pressing for more positive action by governments; and two years ago their 
conference, which met at Geneva, passed a series of resolutions which were 
subinitted to the Council. Now some of them were anxious to have a second 
try, but others were sceptical and apprehensive that a second resolutionary 
conference would not be productive of good. The spokesmen of the two ' 
contending views were heard by the Commission; and as the outcome,.the 
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matter was sent back to the sub-commission which should seek to define 
more precisely the purposes of a second conference. 

Two subjects, long dormant in the agenda, were broached at this session, 
and made a little progress. In accordance with a decision at its twelfth sitting, 
the Commission started to examine a draft declaration on the Rights of the 
Child, which would supplement the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
The document was drafted seven years ago by the international Union for 
Child Welfare, and considered by the Social Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council. It is at present, anyhow, non-controversial; and the 

- draft is to be sent to governments for their consideration. The other novelty 
was concerned with the Right of Asylum. The proposal is for a declaration 
by states according the right of asylum to persons fleeing from political or 
religious persecution in their country. So far, there is no international 
instrument defining such a right. The provision in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights is studiedly vague and indefinite; “Everyone has the right 
to seek, and to enjoy in other countries, asylum from persecution.” But the 
words clearly do not impose an obligation on the other country to grant 
asylum. An attempt to introduce an article in the draft covenant on human 
rights failed for lack of agreement on any text. The subject seems ripe for 
international discussion; and the first step at least was taken by a resolution 
of the commission to circulate a draft declaration to governments and ask 
for their comments on the preliminary document. Yet it may be years 
before something positive and binding is adopted. 

Of the hardy annuals, which come up again and again, “freedom of 
information” was on the programme this year, and found an active sponsor 
in the representative of India. The attempt to pass a convention on the 
subject, which in the heyday of enthusiasm for human rights seemed 
promising, has been to all intents and purposes abandoned. The Com- 
mission now was asked, and passed a resolution, with many abstentions, to 
review the progress made in the field of freedom information, “and 
consideration of measures for the effective protection of that right, with 
such recommendations as may be necessary.” Another resolution was 
passed to add a survey of the means of communication in different countries. 

The American “programme for action” included the enlargement of the 
United Nations Year-book on Human Rights by reports of governments on 
what had been done in connection with some specific right. It was encour- 
aging that 56 states had sent a report on the subject of freedom from 
arbitrary arrest. The consolidation of these reports may provide some 
useful material for the Secretariat and for the Commission at its next 
session. The other recommendation was for the extension of advisory 
services of experts in the field of Human Rights. Immediately, the purpose 
is to send expert leaders for Seminars, in which leading persons of a 
country or region will have the opportunity of scientific study of some 
specific issue. Some response has been received to enquiry for meetings of 
this character, particularly from remoter parts of the world, e.g., Bangkok. 

The other perennial item on the agenda of the session is “communica- 
tions,” as it is termed. The innocuous word covers petitions or complaints, 
teceived in thousands by the Secretariat of the United Nations from 
individuals or groups, about denial or violation of human rights. They 
must be reported to the Commission. Two lists are drawn up by the 
Secretary General, one confidential and the other non-confidential, with the 
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replies of any of the governments concerned. By tradition the Commission 
can do nothing about these complaints except take note of them. The new 
members of the Commission, Ceylon and Israel, thought that this was 
evasion of responsibility; and wanted some action. But they were chastened 
by the veteran members, tradition was followed, and nothing was done. 
Perhaps the General Assembly of the United Nations one day will be 
moved, as the Council of Europe has been moved, to set up some organ 
which will make the protection of individual rights by the world society 
less of a hollow pretence than it is today. It is the melancholy result of the 
years of attrition of idealism in the organs of the United Nations that the 
Human Ree Commission must keep its hands off actual problems. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. VII. DUC DE MORNY 

N his capacity as Minister of the Interior and fortified by the confidence 

of the Dictator, Morny was for a short period the virtual Premier. While 

Louis Napoleon was to look back on the December days with mingled 
feelings of triumph and regret at the bloodshed, Morny, with his stronger 
nerves and thicker skin, always prided himself on saving the country from 
anarchy and setting her feet on the path to order, prosperity and renown. 
“Auguste has been heroic,” wrote Flahaut to his wife. “His courage, 
resolution, good sense, prudence, severity, good humour, sang-froid have 
been unequalled, and one may say the same of his modesty. Those who 
love him can be proud of him.” The old General, who had been initiated 
into the plot, witnessed its execution but took no part; no one rejoiced 
more sincerely at the launching of the Second Empire. “The chances of 
conciliation had been exhausted,” testified Rouher on Morny’s death 14 
years later. “Before December France was torn by dissentions and almost 
reproached Prince Louis Napoleon for not saving her. The Emperor took 
his decision and entrusted its execution to M. de Morny. Penetrated by 
the importance of the social service he was to render, he accepted this 
formidable responsibility with a kind of gaiety and courageous delight. We 
all know with what coolness, moderation and serene firmness he fulfilled 
his memorable and perilous task. He was the General Monck of nineteenth 
century France.” 

The new Minister of the Interior only retained his post for a few weeks, 
for the first important act of the new Dictator was a surprise and a shock. 
The confiscation of part of the Orleans property given to his children on 
his accession by Louis Philippe, and subsequently sanctioned by law, was 
widely condemned as unworthy of the man whose life had been spared 
after his two attempts to overthrow the July Monarchy: that the decree 
pronounced the grant of 1830 illegal and that the money was used for 
social betterment failed to remove resentment. Morny, who had received 
nothing but kindness from the House of Orleans, resigned and no attempt 
was made to keep him. “Since the second of December,” he wrote in anger 
to his father, “I have come to understand his character still better. He has 
no real friendship for anyone. He is suspicious and ungrateful, and only 
likes those who obey him slavishly and flatter him. He could not find 
anyone else for the second of December, so he made use of me. I risked 
my life and accomplished my task, but what matter? I am in the way. I 
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am neither a slave nor a sycophant, so I am cast off as useless. I would 
prefer to have nothing more to do with this government. I feel affection 
for the man himself but contempt for his government and his entourage.” 

Apart from the Orleans issue there had been a slight cooling off when 
Morny began to parade his relationship and introduced Flahaut on his visits 
to Paris as mon père. He retained his seat in the Chamber, while never 
opposing the measures of the government. For the next two years he held 
aloof from politics and devoted himself mainly to his business interests and 
to the charms of society. Industrialists sought his permission to whisper the 
magic formula Morny est dans l'affaire. He was no less enterprising and 
no less successful in love than in commerce and finance. 

Morny was too able and too loyal to be long ignored by the Emperor 
who appointed him President of the Chamber when the post fell vacant in 
1854. The work suited him better than that of a Minister with little time 
left to enjoy himself, and he filled the post with a quiet dignity which won 
recognition from friends and foes of the regime. Since the power of the 
Chamber was strictly limited and no interpellations were allowed the 
atmosphere was calm, and the members of the Opposition could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Beyond the fact that he was a pillar 
and a beneficiary of the regime Morny was not by nature a politician and 
cared little for the party game. When the Crimean War was over that 
Emperor strove to restore friendly relations with Russia. Nicholas, who 
had declined to address the parvenue Dictator as mon frère, was dead and 
the coronation of Alexander II provided the opportunity for a fresh start. 
That the most influential figure in France after the ruler should represent 
his country was to pay the new Tsar a compliment, but the success of his 
mission was due as much to his personal distinction as to his rank. The 
new ties with Russia were strengthened by his marriage with Sophie 
Troubetzkoi, maid of honour to the Empress and a member of one of the 
highest families in the land. Meeting at a ball at the Winter Palace they 
were attracted to each other without being romantically in love, and she 
scarcely expected marital fidelity. Returning home one day earlier than 
expected she found her husband with one of her ladies, dismissed her, and 
forgave her erring partner. Mild affection persisted till the end and there 
were four children of the marriage, but she made no effort to perform her 
duties as the hostess of the President of the Chamber. She took little interest 
in politics, despised politicians, and sometimes failed to appear at official 
receptions. His friends were surprised at the marriage, and ‘his old flame 
Countess Le Hon resented the abrupt termination of their liaison. “France 
requires my marriage and the Emperor desires it,” he wrote to her. She 
was not impressed by the excuse, and the Emperor exclaimed “le faquin.” 

The eight years between Morny’s return from Russia and his death in 
1865 were the most brilliant phase of his career. His services were rewarded 
in 1862 by the title of Duke, and his favour at court contrasted with the 
hostility of Prince Napoleon. Though lacking literary talent he loved the 
theatre and wrote light comedies under the pseudonym of M. de Saint-Rémy. 
The secret leaked out or may have been let out, and flatterers paid homage 
to inferior work, which Rochefort, the enfant terrible of the French press, 
denounced in the Figaro as trash. His only intimate in the literary world 
was Ludovic Halévy, dramatist and novelist, who helped him with his 
vaudevilles. Though Alphonse Daudet was one of his secretaries he never 
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realized his abilities, little guessing that the young meridional would 
immortalize him as the Duc de Mora in Le Nabab. Among writers who 
attended his receptions were Emile Augier, Edmond About, Octave 
Feuillet, Arsène Houssaye and Labiche—none of them stars of the first 
magnitude but popular enough in their day. He was a better judge of 
pictures than of literature, patronizing rising artists as well as collecting 
Old Masters. His most enduring monument is Deauville. 

As President of the Chamber Morny had better opportunities of judging 
political trends than the Emperor who hardly knew the names of the 
speakers when he read the carefully edited reports of the debates. While 
neither of the brothers had the slightest intention of establishing Parlia- 
mentary control of the Executive, Morny came to realize that the regime 
would be strengthened by minor concessions. After a decade of internal 
peace the dread of social revolution which had made the Second Empire 
possible had disappeared. The muzzling of the press was particularly 
resented. Though only five deputies ventured on systematic criticism, Les 
Cing represented a growing body of opinion outside the Palais Bourbon. 
The first relaxation of autocracy in 1860 permitted a reply to the Speech 
from the Throne. Morny was impressed by the eloquence and sincerity of 
Emile Ollivier, the most prominent member of Les Cing, introduced him 
to the Emperor, and souded him about accepting office. “I have always 
been both Conservative and Liberal,” he declared, but the young lawyer 
desired more scope than either the Emperor or Morny was prepared at 
that moment to give. Though “the Liberal Empire” which they envisaged 
only began to take shape after Morny’s death he may claim to have 
prepared the way. 

The election of 1863 revealed diminishing support in the large cities and 
reinforced both Republicans and Monarchists in the Chamber with formid- 
able recruits, among them Berryer and Thiers. The President’s opening 
speech registered a distinct atmospheric change. “The votes of the people 
have restored to us Parliamentary veterans and for my part I rejoice.” On 
reading the report the Emperor gently complained that “rejoice” was 
rather a strange word to use in regard to Thiers, a notorious enemy. Morny 
was impenitent, and on being described by a member as an enemy of 
liberty he nailed his colours to the mast. “You do me an injustice. I know 
that the Empire cannot live without it, and if it develops some day the 
country will owe it to me.” With the concession of the right of interpellation 
the debates became more lively and the Chamber more representative. 

Among the crowding business interests of Morny’s later years was the 
development of Mexico. A Swiss banker named Jecker, who had obtained 
French nationality, supplied 75 million francs to Miramon, the right-wing 
competitor for power in that land of revolutions, to be repaid with interest 
after his expected victory. Well aware of the highly speculative character 
of his investment, he approached Morny who promised to secure high 
priority among other French claims on the Mexican state. When Juarez 
won the race he repudiated the loans of his rival, and as a last resource 
Jecker turned to the Emperor to help. “You will have heard of my loan,” 
he wrote in 1869, two years after the execution of the Emperor Maximilian 
wound up the Mexican adventure. “TI feel the government is too indifferent, 
and it may injure the Emperor if nothing is done. You are doubless unaware 
that the Duc de Morny was my associate and was to receive 30 per cent of “° 
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the profits in return for securing payment of the claim.” By this time Morny 
had been dead for four years and the ailing Emperor had more important 
things to think about. How deeply was the Duke involved? While his first 
serious biographer Boulenger argues that Jecker exaggerated his involve- 
ment, the latest contends that the financier’s statement should be accepted 
at its face value. The debate is of minor historical significance, for the 
Jecker loan played no decisive part in the evolution of national policy. 
The decline of Morny’s health after his fiftieth year was aggravated by 
his addiction to drugs, one of which contained arsenic, a powerful stimulant 
followed by an equally powerful reaction, described in Daudet’s novel as 
“Dr. Jenkins’ pills.” Even a wiser physician could scarcely have lengthened 
the days of a man who had worn himself out by sensual indulgence, the 
whirl of society, late hours, and the exacting claims of public life. The last 
order of the dying Duke was to burn a mass of letters recording his many 
love affairs. The Emperor and Empress visited him a few hovrs before the 
end, and the former left the bedroom of his partially conscious half-brother 
in tears. Felix opportunitate mortis, “His Elegance” was spared the collapse 
of the Second Empire of which he had been one of the principal architects 
and ornaments. He used his influence to fill his pockets, complained Prince 
Napoleon, who disliked and despised almost every member of the 
Emperor’s entourage, and whose verdicts need not always be taken too 
seriously. The fairest verdict was delivered by Lord Cowley, the British 
Ambassador. “In critical moments he had great calmness and firmness, and 
even his enemies admit that his judgment in political affairs when not 
warped by his own interests was sound. He was a very good and impartial 
President of the Legislative Body and I believe desired the Emperor to 
give them greater liberty of discussion. He had it in him, if he had been 
honest, to be a very great man.” G. P. Goocu 
To be continued. 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON’S NOVELS 


HE death of the novelist Dorothy Richardson, aged eighty-four, on 

June 17 makes us realize just how far distant is what we once called 

“the modern movement.” Few younger readers will probably know of 
her fictional sequences in 12 parts, the first of which was published in 
1915, the last in 1938, and which in its entirety she called Pilgrimage. The 
cultural perspective changes with the years, and the one in terms of which 
we view the arts today differs from that of Miss Richardson’s time. Two 
dates will help to establish that lost world of values which was hers. The 
first, and the more important of the two, is the year 1907, in which Bergson’s 
L’Evolution créatrice was published in France; the second, 1922, which 
marks the appearance of James Joyce’s Ulysses. Between the two we have 
the clue to her aims and means—the philosophic justification for her work 
and a hint as to her method of approach. 

In one of his winning similes the French philosopher likens the flow of 
reality to a fountain which, fanning out as it rises, partly withholds the 
descending drops. The fountain, in its upward column, is vital activity (the 
élan vital) in its purest form, while the drops which fall back are the creative 
moment, diffused and spent—in other words, dead matter. Now it is only, 
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Bergson argued, this dead matter which we can really know or which our 
intellect can satisfactorily deal with. Life, in its constant process of “becom- 
ing,” can only be schematized in terms of past knowledge. We can only 
examine and categorize the present when it has dropped back into the past. 
One of the conclusions of Bergson’s thought is that what the rational mind 
can comprehend has its set and restricted limits. It can only deal with reality 
by turning its creativeness into dead concepts, into an arbitrary coinage of 
ideas. Reality, in its “living,” flowing state, can however be grasped by the 
intuitive mind, one of whose activities is art. It can be seen how such a 
philosophy stimulates literature, enhancing its status. Other writers, besides 
Dorothy Richardson, clearly realized the possibility of literature as a new 
mode of knowledge, as the sole knowledge of the “incarnate Now.” D. H. 
Lawrence, for example, speaks of it in his Preface to New Poems (1920). 
There he desiderates a poetry of the “immediate present,” an “instant poetry” 
of “the living plasm.” Such poetry, he maintains, “cannot have the same | 
body or the same motion as the poetry of the before and after. It can never 
submit to the same conditions. It is never finished. .. . There is no static 
perfection [in it].” How well these words apply to Dorothy Richardson’s 
method of fiction all her readers will recognize. “We change without ceasing,” 
wrote Bergson. “There is no feeling, no idea, no volition which is not under- 
going change at every moment ... an ego which does not change does 
not endure.” 

It was this sense of the continuous present, of the present in its flight, 
which Dorothy Richardson strove to convey in Pilgrimage, believing that in 
doing so she was presenting reality both more immediately and truly than 
any fiction which admitted the conventional distinction of present and past. 
The subject she chose was growing-up, or “becoming” as Bergson would 
have expressed it, and the character on whom her attention focused was a 
girl called Miriam, through whose senses and consciouness the story is 
mediated to us. In a very real fashion, there is no story save Miriam herself. 
Everything comes to us through her, and everything occurs as if it were 
present, as much in the later books where Miriam is adult as in the ones 
which detail her adolescence. In her make-up, Dorothy Richardson was 
something of a literary suffragette. She sought to complement the newly- 
won political emancipation’ of women with an inner liberation of woman’s 
mind. According to her, the world of speech was controlled and tyrannized 
by man. Women imitated the way that men spoke, and always in converse 
adopted their language. This led to a falsification of women in their own eyes 
as well as in their relationship with men. Dorothy Richardson set herself 
against this. She attempted to present feminine consciousness without the 
protective verbal colouring which women take from masculine speech; and 
in all the two thousand pages of Pilgrimage there is not one effort to see the 
world from a man’s point of view. The result is, or was, something quite new. 
The thronging, volatile, fluctuant mind—-which we associate with feminine 
consciousness—has never been so plentifully recorded before; and if such 
a critic as A. C. Ward protested that much of its contents seemed “litter,” 
we can say that psychologically (if not artistically) the gain was still ours. 

Perhaps it is the book’s achievement in opening new shafts of light on 
woman’s mental hinterland which constitute its best claim to fame. H. G, 


as The Suffragette Movement ended in 1918, when women over thirty were granted 
vote. 
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Wells spoke of its “real and successful thrust towards a new reality,” and if 
that thrust does not look so fresh today it is because other women writers 
have developed it further by standing on Dorothy Richardson’s shoulders. 
The chief criticism directed against her by A. C. Ward and Wyndham Lewis 
is that Pilgrimage lacks form. This last term has, here, two connotations. On 
the one hand it signifies structure, on the other perspective. Both are 
present in Pilgrimage to a minimal degree. James Joyce’s Ulysses was 
published in 1922. Four parts of Pilgrimage had already appeared by that 
time, so that Dorothy Richardson had clearly come upon her own method 
of presentation. But the mention of Ulysses is relevant to her work, since 
most readers associate the “stream of consciousness” technique and the 
“interior monologue” with the Irish novelist’s art; and it is these two devices 
upon which Pilgrimage depends, Not that they are pressed to their farthest 
limits. There is plenty of dialogue in the book (and this, by the way, is the 
only means by which we get to know other people outside of Miriam’s 
impressions of them). But Dorothy Richardson did not possess the com- 
positional power of Joyce. What we remember of the book is a certain 
savour, a certain mood, but no individual sentences. She had not the sense 
of durable words. 

Structure is not solely a matter of style: it is also a question of division 
into parts, and of the relationship between them; of “beginning, middle, 
and end,” as Aristotle puts it. And here, too, Pilgrimage is lacking. Indeed, 
by reference to its own aesthetic, it was denied any chance of success; for 
how can a consummated drama be suggested if only a continuous present 
be believed in? “It is never finished,” said D. H. Lawrence of the “instant 
poetry” he desired to write. “There is no rhythm which returns upon itself, 
no serpent of eternity with its tail in its own mouth.” The only end which 
such a novel as Dorothy Richardson’s can properly have is that which comes 
from the heroine’s death. She had stretched her art to make it coterminous 
with life, and its only valid boundaries are therefore birth and death. 
Perhaps the heavier charge against her is that her novel lacks perspective. 
Her identification with Miriam is so close that she quite dispenses with the 
author’s “interpreting mind.” There is no artistic “distance? between the 
author and heroine; no standing back on the novelist’s part to bring Miriam 
into objective focus. Miriam, in fact, rather than Miss Richardson, is the 
author of the story. It is her stream of consciousness which carries us along, 
her values and rejections which mark the reference-points. This refusal to 
vary or shift her perspective has led to her being accused of monotony. This 
is a criticism difficult to answer, and one which cannot be refuted on artistic 
grounds. All we can say is that the unrelieved impact of the ego, in life as 
in art, produces monotony. We tire of ourselves, and tire others also; and 
Miriam is, in her effect, truly life-like. 

Both her method and achievement have, however, been defended by 
J. D. Beresford in his essay, Experiment in the Novel? and while one may 
be unable to accept the complete application of his theory to Pilgrimage, 
it offers one valuable consideration. According to him, Miss Richardson 
has ignored the conventional idea of what constitutes the “high-spots” of a 
story (engagements, weddings, etc., as events taking place in the physical 
world), and replaced them with the “high-spots” of inner consciousness. 
os in Tradition and Experiment in Present-day Literature, ed. T. G. Williams 
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whose greatest episodes and adventures may be associated with no outward 
happenings of moment. (One thinks, here, of Proust’s memorable experience 
which came to him while eating the madeleine, in A La Recherche du 
Temps Perdu.) There is insight in this defence, but we may reply that 
Miriam’s thoughts do not all qualify as mental “high-spots,” and that a 
great portion of the book abounds in mundane trivia and chaff. The heads 
of objections against this novelist are not, indeed, lightly dismissed. In spite 
of which Pilgrimage remains a work of some importance. Part of this 
importance is historical, no doubt, rather than strictly literary. Miriam is 
very much a transitional type of woman, pursuing her life in a period when 
femininity and emancipation were at conscious cross-purposes, even more 
than today. The feeling of individual freedom which Miriam first experiences 
(before the Great War) on living in London by herself is made vividly 
apparent. It is, perhaps, a feeling less possible now, just as it was impossible 
for Charlotte Bronté 50 years before. More than the work of Virginia 
Woolf (whose wit and intelligence are greater), Pilgrimage presents a closed, 
a sealed world; a world where men are mechanical] shadows and only women 
are psychically real. To read it is to move about inside a cocoon of female 
subjectivity. A fascinating privilege if, in the long run, sometimes 
claustranhobic. DEREK STANFORD 


JOSEPH If OF AUSTRIA 


OSEPH II was the greatest of all Habsburg monarchs and also the most 

unhappy. A genius in his strivings but often a dilettante in the execution 

of his plans; a man of enormous will power but lacking stamina; a 
revolutionary who believed that he could overthrow the traditions of 
centuries with a few strokes of his pen; an autocrat and an imperialist. 
-Maria Theresa, his mother, was—if this modern expression be permitted—a 
Tory-Democrat. She wanted moderate reforms and, because they were 
moderate, she was able to implement them. She saved Austria by her 
grandiose heroism and with the help of the Magyars—who received 
substantial concessions for their help—from her enemies, Prussia, Bavaria, 
France and Spain. She created a new and better administration. She pro- 
claimed universal and compulsory education and her elementaory school, 
her “Volksschule,” was to be a “Politicum,” that is to say mot a tool in the 
hands of fanatical priests but an instrument of state. However, like Queen 
Victoria, she was no longer her former self after the death of her beloved 
husband, Francis I. She suddenly became old and lost much of her wonderful 
initiative after ber’ defeat in the Seven-Year War. But what caused her 
deepest sorrow was the misfortune of her children. She despatched letter 
upon letter to warn Marie Antoinette of her frivolity in the face of the 
impending disaster. She was well aware of the fact that another daughter, 
Caroline, was unhappy in her marriage with King Ferdinand of Naples. 
Worst of all was the constant disharmony between her and Joseph, whom 
she had made “co-regent.” 

Joseph was born in 1741, when the Monarchy had to fight for its very 
existence. He was shown to the Hungarian magnates on the arm of his nurse 
-when the Hungarians, moved by the tears and words of the young and 
beautiful Empress, broke out in the cry: “Moriamur pre rege nostro, Maria 
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Theresa—We will die for our ‘king,’ Maria Theresa!” The extremely 
attractive child was spoiled to begin with. His features show a likeness to 
those of the infant Mozart. Later he was submitted to very brutal military 
training. Perhaps this sudden and distasteful change created in him what 
modern psychology calls ambivalence, a dual character. He combined 
idealism with violence, greatness of purpose with pedantry, lofty humanism 
with cruelty. He loved his mother. When she was ill with smallpox, the 
faithful Count Khevenhiiller, the Lord Chamberlain, describes in his quaint 
language Joseph’s anguish, his tears, his despair, But this love was a 
Strindberg kind of love—a love blended with hatred. Maria Theresa saw 
very soon and very clearly his defects. In a memorable letter she implored 
him not to give way to his sharp wit and not to humiliate faithful old 
servants. She called him a “Kokette des Geistes” whose brilliant esprit, unless 
moderated, could be fatal to the Monarchy. Joseph complied for the moment. 
But it was not his wit that caused his decline and fall. His failure was caused 
by his political and intellectual radicalism, his lack of psychological insight, 
his inability to estimate the consequences of his actions and the fierce 
opposition he created. 

In many respects he was right: Maria Theresa was too slow about rebuild- 
ing the outmoded administration. She sometimes let herself be influenced 
by bigotry. Her way of rather indiscriminately subventioning industry—all 
this irritated Joseph to the utmost, made him feel useless, brought him to 
the verge of despair. The young eagle wanted to spread his wings and to fly 
as be fancied. When he demanded that Austria should acquire Bavaria, a 
new war broke out with Prussia, the arch enemy, a war in which Joseph 
commanded the army. But the old Empress did not want any more blood- 
shed; she humiliated herself by writing personally and secretly to Frederick, 
by promoting and enforcing peace in spite of the wrath of Joseph, who 
threatened to resign immediately as “co-regent.” A new conflict arose when 
the first partition of Poland could no longer be avoided. Joseph was all for 
each new increase of territory, Maria Theresa declared with prophetic vision 
that the disastrous consequences of this shameful and unrighteous act would 
become evident long after her death. Trembling with fear she wrote to her 
Chancellor, Kaunitz : “Save, save the Monarchy...” 

When Maria Theresa died in 1780 Joseph was at liberty to conduct the 
chariot of Helios, like the unfortunate Phaeton in the Greek saga who finally 
proved too weak to hold the reins in his flight to heaven. However, three 
achievements are for ever connected with his name, epoch-making not only 
in the history of Austria but in the history of mankind. He was a child of his 
time and of the philosophy of Enlightenment, though he prohibited the 
writings of the French philosophers and purposely avoided Ferney, where 
Voltaire lived, during his visit to France. Yet in the true spirit of Enlighten- 
ment he freed the peasants from the most essential part of their serfdom in 
the service of the great landowners. He broke the monopoly of the Catholic 
Church, although personally a fervent Catholic. His Edict of Toleration 
granted adherents of other confessions a certain liberty to worship in public. 
The restrictions and discriminations from which the Jews had suffered 
during many centuries were abolished. He ordered the building of the 
gigantic Allgemeines Krankenhaus, a vast hospital now ready to be torn 
down but which two hundred years ago was considered: a symbol of the - 
genius of the Emperor, who supervized the minutest details of the construc- 
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tion and installation. He opened the Prater to the general public as a recrea- 
tion and pleasure ground. He founded the Burgtheater as a German-speaking 
artistic and cultura] centre. He appreciated and helped Mozart. He was the 
first Habsburg monarch who personally knew his empire, thanks to countless 
and endless travels. His omnipresence permitted him to control the work 
of administration, to criticize laziness and castigate the inefficiency of 
officials. He created a new class of officials quite in the tradition of Maria 
Theresa: the Chief of Department, the “Sektions Chef,” “Hofrath,” whose 
objectivity and honesty helped Austria to survive after serious setbacks. In 
every respect it was the underdog to whom the heart of this man belonged 
who had loved one woman only, his wife, the charming Isabella of Parma, 
who had died so soon. For the underdog he was to become an almost legen- 
dary figure, a fairy tale: the monarch who himself works the plough, a 
gesture of deeply symbolic significance, the helper in many difficulties. In 
my biography of Joseph If (Vienna, 1937) I have quoted a number of 
letters, passages from his diary and extracts from various memoirs which 
illustrate his constant care and deep pity for the poor. 

It was painful for the biographer to trace the deep shadows in this picture 
of radiant light, to find the causes of his misfortunes. Joseph the humanist 
abolished capital punishment, but he replaced it by penalties that were 
perhaps worse than death; the criminals were left chained to the prison walls, 
kept alive on bread and water, and beaten, or they were sent to forced 
labour in the most unhealthy regions of Hungary. He abolished censorship: 
like Frederic the Great, whom he imitated in many respects, he at first 
declared that insulting pamphlets cannot really harm a righteous monarch. 
But soon the fierce opposition against his regime, the flood of often very silly 
invectives caused a volte-face. Censorship was not only restored but a secret 
police, headed by Count Pergen, was authorized to employ any means of 
private espionage. He exaggerated his almost Calvinist hatred of outward 
display and luxury. Himself living like a “poor lieutenant,” devoted only to 
his duty, with the exception of the opera, which he loved, he believed that 
he was entitled to demand that everybody should do the same. His conflict 
with the Church and with Pius VI led to a very healthy reduction of the 
enormous number of monasteries which existed without any social functions. 
He established a predominance of the state over the ecclesiastical power 
which was preserved even long after his death; but he issued pedantic regula- 
tion of the services and actually forced churches to sell some of their 
most valuable antiques. He committed a fearful blunder by decreeing that 
everybody should be buried without a coffin, in chalk, a decree which caused 
a veritable revolution of public opinion and he was forced to withdraw it. 

These were all more or less unimportant details. The catastrophe became 
inevitable when Joseph suddenly tried to centralize, unify and assimilate the 
organic parts of the Habsburg Empire. “More geometrico,” as the latinists 
call it, he thought. he could fundamentally change the old and venerable 
conglomeration of Austria-Hungary which largly reposed on little more 
than dynastic marriages and inheritances. Hungary had always fiercely 
defended her privileges. During the centuries she had developed a system of 
local autonomy, the Komitat, based on feudal principles: never, and Joseph 
should have known it, would the proud and long-suppressed Hungarians 
yield to a dictator. The Belgians who were ruled by the Habsburgs had their 
constitution, the Joyeuse Entrée, which they had upheld even against the 
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terror of Philip I. Now, all this was to be discarded by order of a foreigner. 

But that was not all. Joseph was well acquainted with the natural perfidy 
of Catherine the Great. He had witnessed her celebrated journey in the 
Crimea with the equally celebrated and grotesque Potemkin. His better self, 
his highly developed distrust and contempt of mankind, should have warned 
him. Despite all these warnings, he let himself be lured by Russia into a war 
with Turkey which ended with a crushing defeat, very nearly a disaster. 
Together with Marshal Lacy, he had done his utmost to build up a con- 
siderable and well-equipped army. All this immense work proved futile 
owing to strategic errors for which he was responsible. The autocrat 
remembered too late that one of the heroes of Maria Theresa’s Seven-Year 
War was still alive, Field-Marshal Laudon, whom he had removed because 
he was no “Court general” but an independent spirit. Laudon saved what 
could still be saved and with the help of men like the Prince de Ligne he 
even conquered Belgrade. When the news reached Vienna, the silver 
trumpets were sounded and a Te Deum was ordered in Saint Stephen’s 
Cathedral, but Joseph had already suffered too much to find comfort in this 
success, for he was on his deathbed. 

He was completely alone. No loving wife, no loving child was at his side 
to alleviate his long and dreadful agony. Not even his brother Leopold— 
later the Emperor Leopold [I—bothered to say farewell to him and to hear 
his last wishes. Even Kaunitz, his Grand Vizir, as he was called, refrained 
from paying a last visit to his dying master, giving way to his almost patho- 
logical sensitivity. 

Meanwhile, bearers of evil news came almost daily as in a Shakespearean 
tragedy: Hungary, ablaze and in full revolt, the imperial troops beaten by 
the Belgians, Ghent lost, Brussels lost. Joseph, sighing and groaning, had to 
retract all his decrees. All that remained was the Act of Toleration and the 
freedom of the serfs. “Je wai fait que vouloir,” he complained, “I have 
done nothing but wish.” 

Thus he died, underestimating himself and his achievements as he had 
overestimated his strength in the years of grandiose designs. For he did 
more for Austria than he realized. He anticipated the break with feudalism 
since he himself started this revolution from above. He became the model 
for his successors of a ruler who, unlike all Habsburg monarchs before him, 
was not separated from his people by rigid Spanish etiquette, but on the 
contrary lived with them in simplicity and kept in touch through constant 
care for their welfare and continuous personal contacts. He impersonated 
the monarch who stood for everybody’s rights and equality, the Defender 
of human rights against the arrogance of the privileged. It was thus natural 
that the masses in revolutionary Vienna of 1848 assembled in the square 
that bears his name, in front of his statue, that the greatest of Austria’s ` 
poets, Grillparzer, praised him as Klopstock and Herder had done before 
him, that Austrian liberalism went along the path outlined by him and even 
repeated some of his mistakes. When he died, the beautiful Princess Eleonore 
Liechtenstein said: “We were discontented with him, we quarrelled with 
him, sometimes we even hated him: but there was life and fire in him and 
around him and now everything is stale, flat and dead.” Frederick the Great 
- said: “He always takes the second step before the first one.” But like 
Frederick himself, he was “of such stuff as dreams are made of.” The 
dream was about an ideal and popular monarch. This dream was stronger 
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than humanity and this is why J asephii H is immortal. ERNST BENEDIKT 
Stocksund, Sweden. 


FRENCH SOCIALISM IN RETROSPECT 
HE fall of Guy Mollet’s cabinet on May 21 marked the end of yet 
another attempt by the French socialists to carry on the government in 
an uncongenial atmosphere. For 16 months the Premier tried to combine 
a war in Algeria with mild social reform, tax increases with an adverse trade 
balance. Since only one-sixth of the National Assembly is socialist, he was 
forced to trim his policies to the demands of the MRP and Independents. 
He survived 33 votes of confidence in large part because no one else wished 
the responsibility of formulating a new programme. Thus the amazing 
longevity of the Mollet government did not come as the happy culmination 
to 50 years of organized political activity. At no point has the Socialist 
Party enjoyed sufficient popular support to enact its own programme. 
Fifteen per cent of the votes does not entitle it to hope for a change in 
the immediate future. When in power, moreover, the socialists have been 
forced to consider colonial and international problems for which neither 
past experience nor present membership qualify them. They have faced 
monetary questions at almost every turn, like that which frustrated the 
famous Popular Front of 1938. Any success like Mollet’s state loan for the 
Algerian war has been a pleasant surprise. This combination of circum- 
stances has been coupled with a decline in recruitment so severe that the 
party today can claim only 115,000 professionals. Age has soured the hopes 
which the socialists expressed in 1905 when SFIO, Parti socialiste, section 
française de l'Internationale ouvrière, was founded. Why was the golden 
anniversary of 1955 merely the prelude to further party frustration? 
Perhaps fate, changing times, and world wars account for the disappoint- 
ment. But surely part of the explanation can be found in the history of 
the party itself. As a modern political movement socialism has, of course, 
many strands. By the time Karl Marx was buried in Highgate Cemetery, 
it had turned from idealistic prophecy to a direct analysis of modern 
industrialism as the dominant feature of contemporary society. Hence, the 
programmes urged by socialists were designed, presumably, to solve the 
problem of directing the means of production more wisely. This the French 
socialists did by making the issue, like many of their opponents in the 
Third Republic, one of power and hence of politics. As the state was infused 
with wider powers, greater centralization and a national mission before 
1914, the socialists responded with a new emphasis on the role of the state 
in achieving the reforms they demanded. This decision to seek the conquest 
of power raised the question of political responsibility: how far should 
they accept and use democratically the established political ‘institutions? 
The socialists began their search for an answer by considering the 
position which their many precarious associations should assume. In the 
years before 1905 they had agreed upon at least minimum aims; the Saint- 
Mandé programme equated socialism and the collectivisatton of property, 
yoked socialism and the legal assumption of governmental powers. and 
affiliated French socialism with the Second International. This programme, 
even if it did not automatically end the fissiparous tendency of French 
socialism, made a few things obvious. The socialists were to one side 
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politically; they were an opposition of the extreme left. They were unlikely 
to confront cabinet responsibilties; they were even unlikely to be invited 
to join a coalition; and it was impossible for them to seize control 
immediately. Yet this orientation did not leave the socialists free of testing 
dilemmas concerning their political activity. 

First, as a “fundamental and irreducible opposition,” the socialists wished 
to appear as the party of the proletariat, dedicated to the class struggle. 
“We wish that each of our acts, each of our words, each of our votes be a 
socialist act, word, or vote,” Edouard Vaillant had informed the Chamber 
of Deputies. Such devotion did not, however, account for votes and in 
practice produced nothing more than doctrinal incantation from the 
speaker’s platform. Naturally some socialists declined the opportunity to 
be so isolated. The moderates hoped to influence this or that piece of 
legislation. But the left-wing remained adamant in objecting to such 
latitudinarian views; a Paul Lafargue so admired the single-mindedness of 
the Irishman Parnell that he attached no value to the small gains that might 
be obtained by occasional collaboration. Such intransigeants appealed to the 
class character of socialism. However, the “interests of the proletariat” 
proved distressingly vague, especially when actual cases arose to test the 
socialist attitude toward politics in the Third Republic. 

Even while they were deliberating about the bases of a united party, one 
prominent socialist, Alexander Millerand, accepted a portfolio in the 
Waldeck-Rousseau government of 1899. His action provoked, as Rosa 
Luxembourg observed, “a whole sum of political and economic problems, 
of principle and tactics which represented the very heart of the socialist 
struggle.” It threw socialist political action into sharp relief and crystallized 
the theoretical implications which temporary collaboration with non- 
proletarian parties and governments held for French socialism. The argu- 
ments continued for years. The doctrinaire socialists complained bitterly; 
the moderates sought justification in political flexibility and defence of the 
Republic. There was a peculiarly elusive quality to the attempt to decide 
about ministerial participation. All socialists wanted political victory, but 
they could not agree as to whether Millerand’s action was detrimental to 
such success or not. Other European socialists were also sufficiently worried 
about this issue that they formally debated the matter in 1904 in the 
spacious halls of the Concert-Gebouw at Amsterdam. The Second Inter- 
national pronounced such collaboration heretical. 

This decision did not dispose of all problems concerning political 
co-operation with other parties. For example, were the socialists obliged to 
forsake membership in the Délégation des gauches, so useful in arranging 
the business of the Chamber during the Combes ministry? Once again the 
moderates championed such a tactical device, particularly as anti-clerical 
legislation was an avowed goal. The dissidents countered with references to 
unity: a liberal, reformist political programme prevented unification and 
failed to achieve dramatic results. Eventually the socialists withdrew from 
the steering committee. But there were still other forms of co-operation, 
such as electoral understandings with radicals to prevent the election of 
reactionaries. In these cases the practice was common enough to French 
politics that many socialists did not fear disapproval by their constituents. 

In short, the socialists believed in politics. Even though Marxist, they did 
not think that economic means alone would bring the collapse of the 
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capitalist world. But political action had precipitated a number of con- 
troversies over tactics. Some socialists, being intellectuals, tried to formulate 
a way out in narrow adherence to their doctrinal positions; others, accepting 
politics as somewhat of a conundrum but feeling compelled to act, charted 
a less rigid course. The left-wing. having ostensibly greater faith in the 
predestination of a socialist revolution, considered any deviation reckless; 
but they could not free themselves from the contradiction that to avoid 
political risks was virtually to refute their determinist interpretation. Yet 
the moderates, in avoiding the dangers of forecasting the pattern of events, 
did not follow through and resolutely practice opportunism as a Lenin 
might have recommended. This position, though denied in theory by the 
unified party, was followed in day-by-day affairs and was personified in 
Jaurès who, as Mr. Cole has remarked in his latest volume on socialist 
thought, regarded any unconstitutional action “not with the jubilation of 
the instinctive revolutionary, but as an unpleasant necessity to be avoided 
as far as possible. .. .” Thus, from the beginning there has been disharmony 
among socialists as to the appropriate parliamentary course. Despite 
recurrent compromises the party in theory holds to an independent attitude 
on governmental participation. This division between theory and practice 
weakened its political action. 

An additional reason for this uncertainty lay in the fact that political 
involvement produced a curious result. The deputies spent most of their 
time talking about issues which were but remotely connected with the aim 
of a new economic order. On matters with which their constituents were 
most concerned they were unable to effect any great changes. Paradoxically 
their greatest influence was registered on non-socialist issues like the 
separation of Church and State and the acceptance of a two-year Army 
training bill. In practice they lent their support to Radical ministries and 
in conjunction with other French liberals consistently fought rightist 
constellations. This was evidence that they would accept at least some 
responsibility for policy in France. In their voting record also the socialists 
did not demonstrate either unalterable opposition or rigid unanimity. The 
moderates scattered their votes more often than the left-wing. Participation 
at the national level did not produce a systematic approach to parliamentary 
politics after the main groups joined forces in 1905, 

“The worst thing,” Jaurés reminded his party members, “would be 
that people could represent the socialists in this country as a kind of occult 
and irresponsible power.” The party has avoided this charge, but doctrinally 
they have hesitated to embrace sincere political co-operation. They have 
been conscious of the political conditions within which they might seek 
political victory, but they have not offered a programme which was adapted 
to the circumstances at any given moment. These difficulties are not new; 
they were present in 1905; they were aired when the communists broke 
away in 1920; they reappeared in the 1945-1947 debates. Exceptional 
circumstances have also conspired to prevent that hardening process 
Jaurès so feared. The Great War of 1914, the Popular Front of 1936, the 
liberation of 1945, the cabinet crises of 1952 and 1956 have all led to 
extraordinary participation by the socialists in the highest levels of govern- 
ment. The history of French socialism has emphasized the torments that 
can come to a party which is a part of the body politic—in this instance 
within the world of the Third and Fourth Republics—and yet at the same 
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time looks to some future decade for the fulfilment of its real goals, Surely 
for many socialists the golden anniversary only summoned up bitter-sweet 
memories. THEODORE D. Lock woop 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


|.» EDUCATION IN EASTERN GERMANY 


VER since its foundation the East German government is fighting a 

running battle against its most favoured group—teachers and students. 

There is perpetual crisis in education which began when the Soviet 
troops occupied East Germany in 1945. They carried out a thorough cleans- 
ing of the educational institutions, wherein almost 95 per cent of teachers 
and students were removed for alleged Nazi associations. All private educa- 
tional institutions were taken over by the state and a unified school system 
was created. A directive of the Soviet authorities stated that the aim of 
education was to build a socialist society, and that the philosophy of 
education was to be drawn from the progressive traditions with Germany, 
Russia, the United States and other democratic countries. 

The initial educational policy was a mixture of Marxism and progressive 
German pedagogy, and was supported by non-Marxist educationists who 
belonged to the tradition of the Arbeits Schule or activity schools. But many 
of the earlier collaborators were rapidly disillusioned. The newly appointed 
administrators were mostly Communists or Social Democrats. When the two 
parties were forcibly merged into the Socialist Unity Party in 1946, the 
school administration came fully under communist control. East Germany 
became a separate state in 1949 but the Soviet influence on education was 
reinforced. Works of Soviet pedagogues were translated into German to 
serve as guides. A new note of nationalism was also introduced, Thus the 
pedagogical congress held in Leipzig in 1949 declared that “hatred against 
all enemies of progress, „peace and national independence is necessary for 
patriotic education.” 

A major auxiliary of the educational system are the youth organizations. 

There are “Thaelmann Pioneers” for children from five to 14 years, and 
“Free German Youth” (Freie Deutsche Jugend, or FDJ), for youths from 
15 to 25, Nominally they are not bound to any political party, but in fact 
organs of the communist Socialist Unity Party. After 1949 their political 
orientation became unmistakable; they were developed into mass organiza- 
tions, comprising about two-thirds of all children and youths in the respective 
age groups. The youth organizations carry out propaganda, share in educa- 
tional work, and help to enforce discipline. A student who misses a class 
may be visited by an FDJ active, who will point out that the educational 
facilities are provided at the expense of workers and peasants, therefore 
students are expected not to waste them. The idea is to shame the delinquent, 
but the actual result is often the contrary. Delegations of workers have lately 
visited universities to exhort students to respect the political views of their 
benefactors. The results were much the same. FDJ also organizes “study 
collectives” —where good students are supposed to help their weaker 
\brothers—and political seminars. There is an FDJ leader on every school 
land university faculty and, of course, a cell of the Socialist Unity Party, 
whose secretary is an important person in university life. 

The declared aim of equal educational facilities for all, irrespective of 
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class affiliation, was altered in practice for working-class children are 
favoured. Workers’ and Peasants’ Faculties were added to universities and 
téchnical schools in 1948 to enable those who did not complete 12 years 
of high school to enter the higher institutions after three years of pre- 
university studies. Particular encouragement is given to promising workers 
in factories and farms. According to official data the number of workers’ 
children in the higher institutes is now well above 50 per cent of the total 
number of students, compared with less than five per cent before the war. 
But a very high proportion of the students counted as workers’ children 
actually belong to party and state bureaucracy. They_are workers by defi- 
ition. but-not in fact. If we discount them, the number of working class 
youths in higher educational institutes is not higher than.25 per. cent. The 
regime has, in any case, failed to create a. proletariat. intelligentsia. 

East German education is highly centralized. Even minor details are 
decided by the Central Ministries; thus schools may receive instructions 
about how many waste paper baskets they may purchase./Detailed study 
plans are issued by the Ministry or, for universities, by the State Secretariat 
of Higher Education. The latter controls all university appointments down 
to teaching and research assistants. It keeps a file on every student, and 
permission to change a plan of studies or get extra fime for a dissertation is 
tarely forthcoming. A ten- month academic year on the Soviet pattern, in 
“place of the traditional German one of nine months, was introduced in 
1951. Russian language was made compulsory from the fifth to twelfth 


aont 


grades in schools and in universities. Western languages such as English | 


and French were neglected. This has provoked much controversy because 


Students consider that compulsory Russian is a sign of their country’s ' 


political dependence upon the Soviet Union. Moreover, students gain 
remarkably little proficiency in Russian even after eight years or more of 
instruction, which is therefore a waste of time. But the regime considers 
compulsory Russian a.matter of political prestige and refuses to give way. 
The emphasis of education in East Germany has shifted from liberal arts to 
technical training, high schools are being converted into pol nic insti- 
tutes. But complaints are frequent that meagre knowledge of non-scientific 
subjects, particularly languages, lowers the level of attainment even in 
scientific and technical subjects. 

The syllabuses lay a heavy burden of studies upon students and teachers. 
Many teachers report cases of over-fatigue, nervousness, high blood pressure 
and other disturbances among students. But overwork is not the only cause 
of this, for students developmental conflicts because what they are taught 
at school is contradicted by their parents, friends, the Western radio, and 
their own experience. By the time they get to the university they learn to 
“be sceptical of all official statements and belittle everything that is East 
German. Students are saturated with _ Propaganda. Under the slogan that 
nothing is politically neutral, every subject is given an ideological colouring. 
History is the record of class struggles, and literature is studied for its 
political significance. Thus an examiner may ask students to discuss Faust 
as reflecting the struggle of the rising German bourgeoisie against the feudal 
‘classes. Some teachers complain that students lose all sense of literary 
appreciation ‘and become disoriented in life since education’ does not help 
them to gain emotional maturity. 

_ But the most serious controversy rages around the so-called social studies, 
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actually a course in dialectical materialism. It is compulsory for all university 
students, including those in technical and professional colleges. Students 
complain of the low level of instruction, of “vulgarized” Marxism which is 
threadbare because no serious criticism is attempted. Many students believe 
that they become marked as undesirables if they voice any doubts. Those 
who are studying technical subjects consider that the social studies are a 
waste of their time. Science students rebel against the imposition of Marxism 
more than the others, partly because science professors have proved to be 
more independent-minded and partly because the propagandists have given 
them somewhat less attention in the past. A veritable purge of the science 
and medical faculties is at present under way. Some professors and many 
students have escaped to the West, which is, all in all, not unwelcome to 
the East German authorities, who. thus hope to be rid of malcontents. 
Communist leaders are unhappy that even children of working class parents 
acquire “bourgeois” attitudes when they go to a university, i.e., their faith 
in the regime and its ideology is shaken. The leaders are willing to try any 
remedy except the one that may be successful, namely, giving up their own 
dogmatism. The restlessness among students and teachers is in no small 
degree due to the intellectual strait jacket they are expected to wear and 
which is now in the process of being still further tightened. 

Berlin. SURINDAR SURI *~ 


ISRAEL AND THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
INCE 1952, when I paid my last visit to Israel, the attitude vis-à-vis the 
Federal Republic as well as to the Germans in general has changed 
drastically. Almost every day the Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv press publish 

leading articles concerning Bonn’s firm stand in the reparation question, 
about the relevant statements by Foreign Minister Dr. Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, and commending Adenauer for his rejection of protests on the part of 
the Arabs, particularly Jordan. In order to appreciate fully this transforma- 
tion, as it may well be called, we should look back to the decisive days of 
1952. At that time violent demonstrations took place as a protest against the 
acceptance of reparations from Germany and against negotiations between 
Israeli politicans and their colleagues of the Federal Republic, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Israel’s economic situation was worse than today and she 
was the more dependent on imports for her food supply. It was a kind of 
ship-to-mouth existence, as it were. The bitter memories of the Hitler era 
were deep-rooted. Leading personalities of the religious bloc and of the 
Conservative-Liberal General Zionists, who have come to recognize fully 
the value of the reparations in Israels development and the absorption of 
the refugees, believed in 1952 that thy were bound to reject such indemni- 
fication from a country which had massacred six million Jews. The date on 
which the then Foreign Minister, Moshe Sharett, flew to Luxembourg was 
kept as a top secret to avoid terrorist excesses. The first official visitors from 
the Federal Republic and Berlin travelled under assumed names, though 
they were the most confirmed anti-Nazis and friends of Israel. 

By now invitations to German politicans, writers, journalists, clergymen 
and humanitarians are no longer an exception. When the first correspondent 
of the DPA (German Press Agency), Dr. Kuestermayer, a former concentra- 
tion camp: inmate, arriyed here recently he was warmly welcomed by the, 
spokesman of the Foreign Ministry and by the press. German ships load . 
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and unload in the Haifa harbour and no incidents ever occur with members 
of the crew, who are taken care of by the Scandinavian Seamen’s Mission. 
When international tourist boats drop anchor off Haifa for one or more 
days, passengers from the Federal Republic or from Berlin may take sigbt- 
seeing trips as freely and without entry visa as everybody else. Taxi-drivers 
told me again and again with what genuine and positive interest these 
German visitors viewed the achievements in the towns and settlements. On 
all holidays German and Austrian pilgrims visit the Holy Places, and the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs and the tourist organizations assist them in 
every way. 

I met in the convents German monks and nuns who form the majority in 
some cases, and the little inmates of the “German Hospiz” in Jerusalem 
are being instructed in the native tongue of the German Sisters. 

A German student, Eva Beling of Frankfurt, is at present enrolled at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. She is working on her doctorate on the 
sociological aspect of the German immigration and has already tramped 
up and down the country. As the daughter of a man who performed miracles 
for young emigrants to Palestine during the Hitler regime she found every- 
where open hearts and a lively interest for the happenings in Germany today. 
The young German is one of the few foreign students holding a scholarship 
at the university, which is not too well off financially. This centre of know- 
ledge in Israel, the only Hebrew university in the world, has decided, like 
the Haifa Technical Institute, to re-introduce German as part of its curri- 
culum—not as a result of pressure from above, but at the request of the 
students themselves, including those of the Institute for Jewish Studies, who 
felt that without German they were inadequately equipped for their other 
studies. I had occasion to attend one of these courses with some very eager 
participants, many of whom were immigrants from Eastern countries who 
had never before spoken a word of German. According to statistics of the 
Jerusalem National and University Library, the demand for German books 
and magazines is second to that for English literature. Tel-Aviv has two 
German language papers which have increased their volume. In view of 
the similarity between German and Yiddish they are being read by 
numerous immigrants from Eastern Europe who have not yet mastered 
Hebrew. 

Yet it would be mistaken to speak of a complete reversal of public 
opinion. Clearly, a Manahem Beigin, leader of the radical right-wing Herut, 
is not taken seriously when he exclaims that normal relations with Germany 
cannot be resumed before a hundred years. till, it is sometimes found judi- 
cious, despite protests, to cancel a Wagner concert, while the programmes 
of various big organizations, clubs and lodges include already lectures 
in German. Many of those who have survived ghettoes and concentration 
camps and who may never have known any Germans other than S.S. men, 
simply refuse to believe in “another Germany.” Occasional reports of 
cemetery desecrations or an ‘anti-Semitic incident in Germany destroy the 
goodwill so laboriously built up. Many of the former Germans and Austrians 
cannot make up their minds to visit their countries of birth, though an 
increasing number manage to overcome this understandable sentiment and 
return with favourable impressions. It is only logical that those not directly. 


affected by the Jewish catastrophe in Europe, as for instance the so-called. - 


Sabras (those born in Israel), find the reconciliation easier in most cases. 
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Amongst the responsible political personalities whom I met here there 
is no one who does not desire friendly relations with the Bonn Government. 
Material considerations, while not decisive, naturally are an important 
factor. The German reparations after all represent 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent of Israel’s imports. They fulfil their purpose in facilitating the integra- 
tion of those who have been direct or indirect victims of Hitler. Indirectly 
this includes also the oriental immigrants since the existence of the Jewish 
State and the Arab reaction thereto are consequences of the events between 
1933 and 1945. Thanks to the prompt arrival of the reparation shipments 
there has been undisputed progress in Israel’s industry, agriculture, shipping, 
as well as in the extension of her railway system, which was neglected during 
the mandatory period. In addition, individual compensation payments have 
been received. They have eased the lot of many Israelis who are struggling 
hard to keep their ends up in an immigration country whose population has 
more than doubled since 1948, and they help to create more work through 
increased purchasing power. 

During the past few months of crisis and discontinuation of American 
economic aid it was noted with satisfaction that the Bonn Government 
remained firm in the face of isolated German demands and pressures on the 
part of the Arabs and others. There is a general conviction in Israel that 
economically the Arabs are far more dependent on Germany than vice versa. 
The fact that the reparations were continued also helped to strengthen the 
Israeli attitude, which in turn led to acknowledged successes in the greater 
political arena. Brentano’s statement, echoed by other German leaders, that 
the reparation deliveries would have been maintained even in the event of 
sanctions, since the Federal Government was not a member of the UN and 
consequently not bound by its decisions, and since, moreover, these repara- 
tions constituted a moral obligation, was reflected not only in the headlines 
of the Israeli press. It warmed the hearts of the Israeli people in their 
isolation. 

Any visitor to Israel will find that Adenauer is regarded with a great 
deal of admiration. Ben Gurion himself voiced this sentiment in the first 
interview which he ever granted to a German journalist. He referred to 
Adenauer as a great statesman whom he hoped to meet personally in the 
near future. Even those who look upon Germany with misgivings share this 
sympathetic view of the Chancellor. On the other hand, many people tend 
to forget the pioneering work done by the German Social Democrats and the 
trade unions on behalf of the moral and material restitution to the Jews. 
Dr. Schumacher opened this issue at a time when the German reaction was 
anything but favourable. People like Ollenhauer, Professor Carlo Schmid, 
Berlin’s senator Joachim Lipschitz and a West German trade union delega- 
tion who have been invited to visit Israel, will have ample opportunity for 
informative discussions. Normal trade relations between the Federal 
Republic and Israel have already started and will be intensified once the 
` reparation deliveries are completed, since all tlie machines will require spare 
parts. It is also likely that an increasing number of German experts will 
come to work in Israel. The strict refusal of those already working here to 
leave the country when Israel started her Sinai campaign naturally made a 
‘very: favourable, impression. Practically nobody doubts now that the estab- 
‘ lishment of norntaldiplomatic relations between the Israeli Government and 
Bona is only a matter of time. ‘Not a few Israeli politicians would regard 
thig as a favourable step. Isolated from the Middle East by the Arab 
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economic boycott, the Jewish state must seek closer ties with Europe. France 
is its de facto ally. Germany is the other European power with which friendly 
telations would be desirable both economically and politically. In view of 
the fact that the Federal Republic’s interest in the Middle East is only 
economic and not political, some Israeli politicians believe that it may take 
a more objective stand, is not compelled to change its sympathies according 
to the prevailing political situation, and that Bonn might even have an 
Opportunity some day to bring about the longed-for peace between Israel 
and the Arab States. A. J. FISCHER 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BRITAIN | 
WO remarks by such diverse, though equally consummate, politicians 
as Lord Woolton and Mr. Herbert Morrison epitomize the power—and 
the weakness—of the Co-operative Movement in Great Britain today. 

Mr. Morrision, addressing the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Luncheon 
Club at Manchester in April, offered a moral for his audience to ponder 
over: the moral that every good co-operator should use the “Co-op,” which 
is not always so. Lord Woolton, no doubt in the dual capacity of politician 
and one-time retail stores operator, is reputed to have told a past president 
- of the Co-operative Wholesale Society—“If you were efficiently organized, 
all I can say is Heaven help us.” Is then this incontestably-large organ- 
ization, with its shops and stores in almost every high street, its own banks, 
insurance and building societies, tea plantations, factories and farms, and 
‘—in terms of political influence—its own spokesman in Parliament, more 
powerful than is generally recognized? The Movement’s retailing strength 
is exemplified in its ownership of no less than 31,000 shops and stores 
operated by some 1,000 individual—and autonomous—retail societies. 
Their aggregate turnover in 1955, £820 million, represented between one- 
tenth and one-eighth of the Nation’s total retail trade. In 1956, moreover, 
turnover reached the staggering—and unprecedented—total of £844 million. 
The total membership which, theoretically, contributes to this trade is 
probably around 12 million. Potentially, the number of customers served 
by the “Co-ops” in one way or another is probably much larger, and for 
this reason. The Movement estimates that there is at least one registered 
co-operator in half the homes in Britain. If this were to infer that if he or 
she intended to purchase the family’s entire requirements at the local 
“Co-op,” which indubitably is not the case but could be, almost half the 
population may be regarded as customers, if not as registered members. 
It is in this context that one can appreciate Mr. Morrison’s moral, for, of 
course, not even every co-operator uses the “Co-op.” And even though he 
may use it for the purchase of groceries, as in fact 25 per cent of the 
population did during the war, he may prefer to build a house, bank, bury 
or insure with private enterprise organizations. Mr. Morrison’s home may 
be almost entirely furnished by the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, 
but he willingly concedes that Co-operative styles and designs are not 
always the most modern, nor is there always a wide enough choice. Yet 
it is grossly deceptive to suggest, as some writers have suggested, that this 
is merely a sign, or symptom, of a trading policy which, in its execution, 
is notoriously behind the times. Nothing could be wider off the mark, It 
may well be that some individual societies prefer to pay generous dividends 
to their members at the expense of the latest innovations, while others 
sensibly invest the bulk of their earnings in the modernization of shops. It 
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must be pointed out that it was the Co-operative Movement which 
pioneered the self-service method in Britain after the last war, and that 
today it occupies a leading and impregnable position in this field. 

A business of this magnitude naturally experiences some organizational 
weaknesses. Clearly, one of them is the relationship between overall sales 
by the individual societies and their purchases from the Wholesale Society. 
These represent only slightly more than half the retail societies’ total 
purchases, the remainder being procured from normal trade sources. This 
state of affairs plainly runs counter to the objective of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society which was launched collectively by retail societies to 
act as the bulk-buying agency, and later to undertake production. Because 
this is recognized—and accepted as a challenge—the C.W.S. has, for more 
than a year, subjected its productive elements to a thorough investigation 
by a prominent firm of management consultants, whose recommendations 
have been designed to streamline these departments and enable them to 
operate with the highest degree of efficiency. A typical example is the C.W.S. 
Footwear Division which in 1955 manufactured and sold to individual 
societies six million pairs of shoes. Once the consultants’ recommendations 
had been enacted, however, both production and sales rose by 2/300,000 
pairs during the first four months of 1956. This advance in efficiency will 
undoubtedly manifest itself in all branches of the C.W.S. during the next 
two or three years and ultimately provoke greatly increased sales of better 
quality, lower priced merchandise to the retail societies, whose trading 
position will be accordingly enhanced. 
` Lord Woolton, the retailing expert, may well display some anxiety. But, 
as a past political organizer, ought he to be concerned also with the 
Co-operative’s power in the political context? Officially there is a Co- 
operative Party—a distinct political entity with a separate fund financed by 
the fees from affiliated societies. By agreement with the Labour Party, 38 
Co-operative candidates contested the last General Election as joint Co-op 
and Labour candidates. Nineteen were elected. It would be foolish to deny 
that all is well with the partnership. Witness merely the signs of discontent 
embodied in an unquestionably angry resolution moved by the South 
Suburban, Warrington and Liverpool Societies at the Party’s Easter Con- 
ference. It would have recorded profound frustration at the apparent neglect 
of the “Co-op” viewpoint by the Labour Party in its policy statements and 
sometimes in Parliament. The time was ripe, it urged, for the Movement to 
play a larger and more responsible part in the councils of the Labour Party 
at local, regional and national levels. The full force of this grievance was 
re-affirmed yet again on May 26 by Mr. Jack Bailey, National Secretary 
of the Co-operative Party. The Movement, he averred, was not a junior 
partner within the sphere of joint operations with the trade unions and 
Socialist movements. “The Co-operative Movement makes a willing partner 
within an assocation of equals. It could not acceptsthe status of a sub- 
ordinate. The relationships between the three movements will prosper only 
if they express the principle of equality in our mutual work and concerns.” 
_ That was cogently put. Differences exist. One very real difference is the 


._ ‘battle for nomination for Parliamentary seats. The trade unions, who enjoy 


-equal representation on the National Council of Labour with the Socialists 
and the Co-operative Party feel that the “Co-ops” have “stolen” nomina- 
tidns for Labour candidates in constituences where unions had prior claims. 
Naturally enough, this has tended.to swell the anger of the Co-operative 
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Movement’s members who want more of their candidates, not fewer, to 
stand for Parliament. 

Unless the views of these 12 million (and potentially far more) men and 
women are sympathetically entertained, the consequence may well mean a 
deeper rift, if not a slow move away from Labour. It does not follow today 
that a co-operator is automatically a Socialist. Already the signs of change 
—and shift—are there, and, ironically, nowhere more emphatically than in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and elsewhere in the North where the Movement 
was born and has always flourished. “Many of our people do not vote 
Labour,” a prominent Northern official recently told the present writer. 
“Many are active Liberals, and some even Conservatives.” After all, is not 
the historic spirit of Co-operation authentically Liberal? And is it not 
fundamentally alien to the nationalization of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange? This attitude, coupled with the Labour Party’s 
own awareness of the present uneasy relationship, may explain the notion 
advanced by Mr. Morrison that it was time to discuss the place of co- 
operation in a developed Socialist society of the future. Mr. Morrison 
visualizes the use of the Movement as a channel for the economical 
distribution of certain universal goods or commodities or as an agency for 
housing; but he is not certain how close that association should be, nor 
whether the “Co-ops,” at present enjoying self-governing status, might 
relish the prospect of such a close official relationship with public authority. 
Everything, however, points to the conclusion that they “prefer to be left 
alone.” At the time of writing, future relations between the Labour Party 
and the Co-operative Movement are in the process of discussion, following 
the termination (by the Socialists) of the agreement between the two parties. 
The enormous power wielded by the one Movement is hardly 
likely to be under-rated. WILFRED ALTMAN. 


THE HEART OF CORNWALL 

ORNISH cream is not Devonshire cream and these two counties, so 

often coupled together, are really as different as chalk from cheese. 

Cornwall is, in fact, a Kingdom, not an ordinary county, so this 
perhaps is why it is unique, and such a pleasant land in which to spend 
a holiday. On a holiday in Cornwall I found it was not much use planning 
far ahead, for methodical people found their plans going astray, and 
carefully made schedules were difficult to keep somehow. I set out from 
Exeter to drive to the Cornish coast to play golf on links of vivid green, 
and to catch the big mackerel and pig-eyed congers. But from the first my 
plans were altered, and I spent lazy days inland, away from surf-bathing 
crowds and-the restless crash of the American sea against the black Cornish 
rocks. People seem surprised when I tell them that Cornwall has an 
interior, and that it is not just an empty shell with a serrated edge, or a 
“leg” thrusting out a toe to test the warmth of the Gulf Stream. Inland, 
this country is full of surprises; they lie at every turn of the bridle “trade” 
paths trodden by Roman pack-mules years ago when their owners came to 
buy tin, and round every swelling shoulder of the hills as the road stretehes 
forward like a great yellow adder across the moors. Much of the fascination - 
of inland Cornwall is in the contrasts—the changing lights and-shades asa - 
single cloud scuds through the skies, the wild moors and sheltered’ valleys 
where little “revers” ee eo MEEA IEEE CO aa 
West Country perseverànco hard to describe. © `. - 
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There is a fascination too in the Cornish Celtic folk that one meets in 
the peaceful inland villages, where the caw of rooks blends with the church 
bells on Sunday morning, to indicate that nothing very much ever happens 
to disturb the even tenor of this countryside. In the evening. strolling 
through a village after a day’s leisurely touring, there is a fascination in 
the old world scent of simple cottage flowers—sweet william, mauve 
scabious, and the marigolds that match the sun as it sets still further to 
the West. It is hard to realize that there is still a saintly land of blue skies, 
pasties and pixies so close at hand—just across the border, the River Tamar 
(known locally as “the pool”). One where the pace of life is less accelerated, 
where the courteous spirit of King Arthur remains ever green, where pixies 
still make hay of “plans.” It is no wonder that Hardy wrote poems about 
Cornwall and that Tennyson and Quiller-Couch described this land of 
tre-pol-pen with such magical perception. Once noted for cream and rich 
pasties, Cornwall has changed very little through two world wars and a 
few years of peace sandwiched in between, but the fields are now green 
and gold in season with sprouting and ripening corn, and the white mounds 
of St. Austell’s china clay rise higher towards the sky. The country has 
progressed only in a pleasant kind of way, and the roads, once the worst in 
the world, have now a surprisingly good surface. 

All this not poetic imagination on my part or an over-painted picture of a 
rural scene still vivid in the memory. For if you enter Cornwall by road and 
stand for a moment in a grey-stoned bay on Tamar Bridge near Launceston 
(pronounced Larneston) looking down at the shadow-flecked shallows and 
deep salmon pools, and then walk up on to the ridge overlooking fields 
edged with crazy dry-stone walls, you will see things. I think, as I did. The 
true feeling of Cornwall soon gets under the skin—JI did things I had never 
done before, and began to see things in a different light—even to think too 
in the Cornish way. Here was a slow pace, peace and relaxation. Looking 
down from Brown Willy on Bodmin Moors, the highest point in Cornwall, 
one can see the pixie rings of bright green turf where the “little folk” are 
said to dance on the nights that the moon rides high, and it is customary 
for a “foreigner” on a moonlight picnic to place a piece of bread inside the 
circle for luck. At first most visitors on a holiday laugh at the idea of fairies, 
but it is surprising how many change their minds. If you do not believe in 
pixies you rarely see them, but on the moors where the scuttle of a rabbit 
sounds loudly, every movement lends itself to a lively imagination and 
enchantment—even the grasses and ling opening to the wind, or the clovers 
nodding their heads in the afternoon sunshine. The Spartan soon becomes 
softened, the materialist and idealist. If you get lost on the moorland roads 
the West Countty people say you are “pixie led,” but “pixie laden” travel- 
lers never come to harm. 

“I rode a comfortable grass fed pony, hired for the day from a farmer, 
over the wide sweeping Roughtor Moors, making both the towns of Bodmin 
and Launceston headquarters in turn. Near at hand was Jamaica Inn (of 
book and film fame) to which the Cornish “wreckers” brought in their 
contraband and ill-gotten gains—lace, tobacco, red Bordeaux wine and 
Cognac—and where they hanged informers, while Dozmary Pool of 
Excalibur legend, where King Arthur’s sword was thrown after the last 
great: battle, glistens like a round shield inthe distance. On still evenings ‘I 
sag high on the-moors and listened to sounds that become rarer each year, 
and which will be heard no more in the countryside of the future except in 
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the pseudo-wilds of the National Parks—the business-like bark of the fox, 
the soul-stirring courtship cry of the sow badger, and the elusive whistle 
of the big-kneed stone curlew, which sounds so near yet seems to echo the 
secrets of the ages. It thrilled me to know that here where I sat bustards 
had once been coursed by greyhounds, and not far distant the last wolf in 
the west had been killed less than two hundred years before. Whether one 
hikes or fishes, or sits propped against a sunny bank sketching, there is 
no better place to put up than at a moorland farmhouse, where a welcome 
is always assured, the food plain but good, and the charge absurdly low— 
only 6s. to 7s. for bed and breakfast. 

After a hard day’s work of cutting peat and tending the outlying cattle, 
the neighbours “visit” to take a drop of beetroot wine (“proper stuff for a 
wisht stomach”), eat saffron cake, and fat mustarded sandwiches of badger 
ham—fiesh as sweet as honey but with a flavour all its own. These people 
talk quietly of many strange things—the “wishing away” of warts, the 
benefits of planting seeds three days before the full moon, the luck that two 
flighting magpies bring, the utter disaster that besets those who transplant 
parsley! You cannot plan for moorland people who still tell the time by the 
position of the sun, and who treat Mother Earth and her child, Nature, 
with superstitious respect. The men on these silent and rugged moors are 
short and dark, the women soft-voiced and sloe-eyed, very different folk 
from the loose-limbed, long-armed longshoremen of the coast and the 
garrulous fishwives. But the. air on the moors is heady and strong (how 
strange it is that it breeds contrasting mellow people), and it is pleasant for 
a change to walk in the snug surroundings of the Cornish valleys of the 
Rivers Fowey and Camel. Many of these valleys are as little explored today 
as anywhere in the West Country; only the local fly fisherman frequent them, 
with those other expert anglers, herons, kingfishers and otters, as com- 
panions. In the little River Inney I tickled my first trout in peaty water the 
colour of beer, and on the banks of the River Fowey I saw a baby otter 
poaching, but perhaps it had as mugh right there as IL 

I drove from the narrow-streeted capital town of Bodmin to Dunmere 
Halt, where I left my car at the Borough Arms; from there it was but a 
stone’s throw to the beautiful River Camel, and turning downstream I walked 
towards "Bridge (Wadebridge) and the sea. I went through golden-tinted and 
magical ferns, and walked knee high in wild flowers while the kingcups of 
this kingdom overflowed and filled my brogues with gold pollen. The river 
is arched with trees all along its length, and its-bed is broken with “treasure 
islands” of fine washed sand where the round “seal” of night-prowling otters 
is clearly impressed. One can eat lunch in the dappled shade, with wood- 
peckers laughing and exclaiming at the possibility of rain, and buzzards 
circling on lazy wings above the steep rising woods on either side. This is a 
country of fat brown trout and white-fronted dippers that bob politely to a 
visitor, as country children used to do. I passed by places with musical, 
watery, and rural names— Polbrock, Pencarrow and Butterwell Farm—and 
over a rustic wooden bridge made of railway sleepers at Grogley. In four 
miles of walking, following the twists of the river, I met only one person, On 
the far bank an old man was fishing a fly under the bushes with a deft 
artistry pretty to watch. Though it was fast-running wet fly water—the kind 
you.fish downstream with a long line—he was fishing dead upstream, but . 
by.now I had ceased to be surprised at anything I saw. Watching the surface 
of. the, water, I found it hard to pick out the artificial fly from the natural 
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“duns” as they came down in the evening hatch with their wings upraised 
like the miniature sails of fairy yachts. The old man waded ashore after 
catching a trout or two, full-lunged little fellows four to the pound. Without 
a word, he parcelled them up in fresh wet bracken and gave them me as if it 
was the natural thing to do. “Bless my dear soul,” he said, “’tis nothing.” He 
advised me to put the fish in the fry-pan, wrapped in butter papers, with a 
bay leaf in each tummy to bring out the flavour—the Cornish way. 
Travelling down the centre of Cornwall, along the old coach road from 
Launceston through Bodmin and on to Wadebridge, St. Columb Major and 
Truro—or on the alternative road from Bodmin to Lanivet and Fradden— 
it is easy to side-track to many quaint villages. I make special mention of 
St. Teath, St. Tudy, St. Cleer, Blisland, St. Dennis, St. Mabyn, St. Kew, 
Five Ways, St. Breward and Michaelstow, with their goose greens, little inns, 
where the cider is deceptive and heady, and sturdy churches made so 
strongly of Cornish granite that Cromwell could not knock them down. These 
villages have always been loyal to the Crown; they would not stand for 
Cromwellian “democracy” or strait-laced but round-headed austerity, and 
those that live in them today are still staunch supporters of a “liberality” 
and freedom in which the union and fraternity of men counts for more than 
the union of trades. There is little in these inland villages to remind one of 
the roar of the Atlantic or the turbulent waves not far distant—only the white 
and grey seagulls seeking sanctuary in the cottage gardens, the tang of salt 
in the air, and the tamarisks all bending permanently to the east. Neither is 
there anything to mar the colour of the periwinkle-blue sky, for “smoke” 
in Cornwall indicates only a garden bonfire or a puffing local train. Not 
surprisingly, the engines in this unorthodox land run backwards and push 
their coaches often through the heart of the woods. I entered this “fairy land” 
across the River Tamar; I left it along a road bounded by rhododendrons 
ang ferns, leaving Bodmin Road Station and the River Fowey on my right. 
As I drove slowly along in the cool evening air, the scent of violets and wild 
flowers met me at every turn of the road, and lingered on as I passed Saltash 
bridge—into England! This is a part of Cornwall little known. One can 
explore it with little energy and at little cost. And when one returns one 
feels fal poe laden.” R. H. Ferry. 


CONFUSION IN THE ARTS 


“OR some time now a certain school of artists has been inviting the 
public to accept as authentic products of the plastic and graphic arts, 

. works which depart so sharply from what centuries of tradition have 
accustomed it to regard as such that the bewilderment, let alone the 
‘repulsion, it feels, can have failed to be pushed to the extreme of a loud 
protest only because in matters aesthetic either too much modesty or too 
much snobbery prevents a secret sense of outrage from reaching expression. 
The modest among the public, hearing the merits of such works trumpeted 
-by cliques of champions and critics assumed to be responsible and expert, 
hold their peace. They disapprove, but are inclined to ask themselves, 
“ After all, what do I know about it? Who am I to object? ” The snobs, 
on the other hand, dreading to appear reactionary or low-brow, stifle their 
instinctive repugnance and feign the admiration that seems to be authorita- 
. tively enjoined. As, moreover, no- Art-canons. exist, -and most modem 
art-criticism is little more than sophisticated verbiage resting on no- accepted 
‘rules and principles, the average man is left to resign himself discongolately 
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to yet one further unwelcome innovation. Yet, if the modest would but 
trust their feelings to the point when their diffidence would be overcome, 
and if the snobs would only take courage and be more sincere, both parties 
would be astonished to find how right their smothered misgivings about this 
new Art have been all along, and, united, would join in a chorus of 
condemnation. It is not enough for a great artist like Sir Alfred Munnings 
publicly to arraign this pseudo-art and question its validity. For, although 
his distinguished achievements lend impressive weight to his artistic judg- 
ments and his vehemence finds a grateful echo in our breast, he offers us 
no incontrovertible principles to vindicate our secret feelings and give us 
ibe right to trust them. Nor can the average man be expected to know 
how the confusion arose which now seems to justify all these art-products 
that bewilder him. If he knew their genesis, however, he could perhaps 
identify the moment in recent history when the first fundamental blunder 
was made, which by degrees grew into the heterodox doctrines on which 
these perplexing art-products are based. For it is all recent history, and the 
scene opens in France not much earlier than 1860. 

At that time the Academy, the official school of Art, was bankrupt and 
exhausted. With its stuffy studio atmosphere and lighting, its artificial 
effects, its cardboard classicism and “ subject” pictures and sculptures, it 
had degenerated into a company of tradesmen purveying “ oleographs ” and 
polished drawing-room pedestal statuettes, for the least tasteful art-patrons 
in the population. It had become, as Jacques said, a society of mere 
“ illustrators.” Against the Academy were arrayed all the malcontents 
consisting of the refusés, and these were by no means only incompetents 
smarting under the humiliation of having had their works rejected. Many 
of them were more richly endowed. They thought they knew the sickness 
that had overtaken the Academy and how it could be cured; and stood for 
many things the Academy scorned, or had not thought of—Light, Air, Life, 
a Reformed Palette and new ways of seeing and recording what was seen. 
They were the first Impressionists and the forebears of even the least 
comprehensible forms of modem Art. 

- The opportunity to effect desirable reforms was obviously favourable; 
for the classic convention of the Academicians had certainly lost touch with 
Life, and they included many time-serving mercenaries destitute of genius. 
These men would have acquired a new vitality, an improved graphic and 
plastic rhetoric, by adopting some of their adversaries’ teaching. They 
were undoubtedly studio-bound and their newest works were already 
second-hand in their remoteness from Nature. But, to effect a cure, it was 
essential that the diagnosis should be correct, and here the Impressionists 
made their first blunder. In their ardour to expose and overcomie the evils 
of the Academy School, they mistook a symptom for a cause. They 
imagined that the shortcomings of the Academicians’ technique were the 
ole root of the trouble; and thus, insensibly, they ended by making 
fetiches of what they accused the Academicians ’of lacking. The means 
whereby they proposed to reform Academic methods, they proclaimed as 
ends. In their enthusiasms, they forgot that to banish blacks, browns and 
‘ umbers from the painter’s palette, to induce him to grant importance to 
"Light and Atmosphere, and to convince him that Arrangement, Composi- 


e gen and Colour Schoned were the Majat. if not the only, interest’ in a 


picture, could neither improve inspiration nor create artistic passion where 
both. were defective. Whistler was probably right when he said that à 
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picture should look as far behind its frame as the scene it depicted was 
distant from the painter. But this, like many other new rules, was no 
cure for the impoverished gifts of the Academicians and many of their 
contemporaries outside the Academy. 

All such innovations could do was to give the artist, good or bad, the 
technical equipment to be more arresting and convincing than theretofore, 
better able to pass on to the beholder at least some of the vital spark 
received by his closer touch with Nature. But, such were the freshness 
and vigour which the new technique imparted to the works of even the 
least gifted of the Impressionists’ camp-followers, many of whom could not 
have vied with the Academician, Ingres, in technical mastery of the old 
style, that gradually there grew up a faith, a fanaticism, in connection with 
technical changes alone, which superseded all other considerations. There 
can be little doubt that these changes were fondly expected to regenerate 
Art overnight, whether the human material to hand were or were not more 
gifted than that which had produced the Academicians of the classic 
convention, or whether or not our present world, Life, Faith in Life, and 
the Love of Humanity, still had the potency to procure adequate inspiration 
for the artist. Competence in the new technique thus became the measure 
of artistic merit, and this was the supreme blunder. Even Camille 
Mauclair, most friendly to the Impressionists, admits this: “ Impression- 
ism,” he says, “being beyond all, a technical reaction” (The French 
Impressionists, Dent, p. 10). We shall now see how this initial blunder 
led to the plastic and graphic aberrations that now baffle the Common 
Man, and which, in his heart of hearts, he suspects of being bogus. 

When Manet said, Le personnage principal dans un tableau c'est la 
lumiére, and Whistler argued that Arrangement, Composition, Harmony 
and the Colour Scheme of a picture constitute its chief interest-and “ the 
subject does not matter,” neither knew how dangerously his feet were 
already dangling above Nature and Mother Earth—those very anchorages 
for Art, which, strange to say, their school bad charged the Academicians 
with forsaking. In the noise and dust of the battle they failed to grasp 
the precarious logic of their tenets. For if the principal figure in a picture 
were the Light, and the only essential features were those Whistler suggested, 
how could the adventitious coruscations of the kaleidoscope, the arbitrary 
pattern of a shawl or a carpet, be proscribed from the graphic arts? Can 
we wonder that these reckless fiats too soon opened the way to the 
extravagances of Post-Impressionism, Cubism, Futurism and the defiant 
obscurities of the Abstract School of Painting? 

One or two of the saner men of a slightly later period, painters like 
Gauguin and Van Gogh, the sculptor Rodin, and the author Emile Zola, 
vaguely, it is true, but with sound instinct, saw the fallacy in this concentra- 


tion on purely technical considerations, and particularly in the banishment 
of the subject from the role of the legitimate primum mobile of an artistic 


performance. In a letter to Charles Morice in April, 1903, Gauguin had 


‘said: Nous venons de subir en art une irès grande période d’égarement 


... Les artistes ayant perdu tout de leur sauvagerie, n'ayant plus d'instinct, 


‘on pourrait dire d’imagination, se sont égarés dans tous les sentiers pour. 


trouver, des éléments producteurs qu'ils n'avaient pas la force de créer , 


(Mercure de France, Vol. XLVIII, 1903, p. 105). This hit the nail on the. 


; but it still dodged the important issue of the role of the subject; 


‘although’ we may perhaps feel that, by. implication, it deplores the banish- 
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ment of this role from the process of artistic inspiration. Zola, with his 
robust realism, had long before 1903 supplied the clue to the solution of 
the problem when, in 1866, he had said, Une oeuvre d’art est un coin de 
la création vu à travers un tempérament (Mes Haines, Chap. HI). He 
here describes the first essential stage in every artistic inspiration. “A part 
of creation” as seen through an artist’s temperament is indeed the 
detonator of the whole concatenation of events culminating in the completed 
work of art and giving it its validity. Besides being the instigating factor 
in the production, it is the ultimate reference by which the quality of the 
‘ artist’s interpretation may be measured. We shall see how a shrewd 
Indian aesthete used this fact to expose the Whistlerian heresy. 

One Post-Impressionist of genius, Van Gogh, actually disclosed the form 
which he wished this “ part of Creation ” to take if it was to inspire him. 
“I want,” he said, “to paint humanity, humanity and again humanity. 
: I love nothing better than this series of bipeds, from the smallest 
baby in long clothes to Socrates, from the woman with black hair and 
white skin to the one with golden hair and a brick-red sun-burnt face ” 
(Letters of a Post-Impressionist, p. 85). But the New School’s leading 
representatives, as we have seen, exalted Arrangement, Pattern, Composi- 
tion, Light and Colour Scheme as the first essentials of a picture, and 
declared that “ the subject did not matter.” It is true that in most cases— 
with Manet invariably and with Whistler often—they were fortunately better 
than their doctrine. But it was their doctrine that their followers took to 
heart and carried to its logical conclusions, with the result that pictures 
soon began to appear which were nothing more than Arrangements, 
Compositions, Colour Schemes—patches differently coloured, hieroglyphs 
made up of arbitrary forms, conveying no message or meaning, and for 
which no ultimate reference existed. In fact, in the hands of these least 
gifted and least inspired epigones of the Impressionists, a work of art 
became, not “a part of Creation as seen through an artist’s temperament,” 
but rather “ a part of an artist’s temperament.” 

And here we have the gravamen of the charge against the Whistlerian 
heresy: it gave a permanent licence to subjectivity in Art. Henceforward 
the artist, if a painter, could satisfy all the demands of his vocation if his 
hieroglyph had meaning for himself alone. Worse still, since all means of 
reference were no longer expected, he could at once conceal and parade his 
technical incompetence (if he were incompetent) without any chance of 
being detected. If he happened to be a poet, he could go about chanting 
Abracadabra and claim that, because it was perfectly comprehensible to 
himself, it was impertinent to ask what it meant. Thus subjectivity and 
charlatanry were given carte blanche. There were of course protests, but 
none was radical enough to expose the cardinal root of the mischief. 
Even a very good one (The Times, July 24, 1956, “ Heresy of Abstract 
Painting ”) only goes as far as to state “‘the most obvious ” of the objec- 
tions, namely, that in this form of art “ the interest of an abstract picture 
is exclusively decorative; since it is not an image, since its forms and colours 
represent nothing but themselves, it can have no independent pictorial 
quality. It might supply an admirable motif for a carpet, or a wall-paper.” 

_ All this is true; but: the writer could greatly have strengthened his argument 
.and made it;conclusive.had he summoned to his-side the shrewdest critics 
of the heresy: he attacked. 

The sanest observations.on this question we owe to the distinguishéd 
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Indian aesthete Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, who in 1943 said, “ The 
fundamental judgment [of a work of art] is the degree of the artist’s success 
in giving clear expression to the theme of his work. In order to answer the 
question, Has the thing been well said? it will evidently be necessary for 
us to know what it was that was to be said. It is for this reason that in 
every discussion on works of art we must begin with the subject matter” 
(Why Exhibit Works of Art? Chap. I). Equally magisterial and useful 
is Dr. P. R. Ballard’s criticism of the Whistlerian heresy. Commenting on 
the hackneyed tag, “ Verisimilitude is not art,” which is only a variation 
of Whistler’s unfortunate dictum, he says: “ And yet verisimilitude cannot 
be wholly ignored. For art is not merely expression, it is also communi- 
cation; and communication is only possible through a series of symbols 
which have virtually the same meaning to the parties concerned, the 
communicator and the communicatee. ... Appearances are the words 
of his [the graphic artist’s] language ” (Educating for Democracy, Edit. by 
J. T. Cohen and R. M. W. Travers, 1939, Chap. XIM). The two above 
statements surely give us the most satisfying refutation of the doctrines 
which, after 1860 in France and elsewhere, by their exaltation of technical 
teforms alone, and more particularly by their ill-considered dismissal of 
“ the subject ”?” in measuring the merits of a work of art, inevitably, but for 
the most part unwittingly, paved the way for the gross abuses now marring 
much of latter-day production in both painting and sculpture. 


A. M. Lupovici 


I SEE THE ANTHOLOGIST 


I see the anthologist 

Bent o’er his desk, in the book-lined room, 

Culling, and culling his nosegay, 

(Not for nothing the Greeks called it a nosegay, 

Anthologia—a choice collection of flowers.) 

As he sits there stooping, peering at print, I see him 

A creature not unlike you, fair girlish creature, 

Who walk with light step and free, in sunlit garden, 

You too culling your nosegay, 

Smelling the pinks, and plucking a pensive pansy, 

Crumbling the lavender’s sea-grey tufts in your fingers, 

And freighting your basket full in the warm rose garden 

Heavy with spilth of bloom. 

Youth choice-culled bouquet, 

Wealth of colour, and glowing velvet of petal, 

Breathes living fragrance but for a day, and tumbles 

In lovely disorder to death. 

But his ts garnered 

In that sheltered garden where the immortal poets 

Strike their roots deep in the soil of eternity, 

And rear sweet feathery plumes of unfading blossom 

High in the tranquil air. 

The bearded professor 

Shut in his study, spectacled, old and stooping, 

The bearded professor your youthful raillery mocks at, 

Ranges a garden more gracious than yours, and gathers 

Blossoms more rare, that will gladden the eye for ever,:. 

And perfume the untold years with their delicate breath. 
= A. V. STUART 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


SAINTE-BEUVE 


“As a guide to a knowledge of the French genius and literature he is 
unrivalled,” wrote Matthew Arnold soon after his death. Sir Harold Nicolson 
delivers a similar verdict in the latest and one of the most satisfying of his 
biographies. When Sainte-Beuve failed in his ambition to become a first-class 
poet and novelist, he struck out a new line as an historian of books and their 
authors and won a place among the Immortals. The critical faculty is doubtless 
inferior in the scale of values to the creative, but the student of French 
literature can no more ignore the author of Port Royal and the Lundis than 
his contemporaries Hugo and Balzac. Though a stream of books about him 
continues to flow in France and a vast collection of his correspondence 1s in 
progress, this is the first full length portrait painted by a British hand. Unlucky 
in many things, he is fortunate in his biographer who combines gratitude for 
his writings with lenience for his failings. That he was a singularly unattractive 
human being, unloving and unloved, should not be allowed to diminish our 
obligation for his opulent legacy. If not the greatest of all literary critics, “then 
assuredly the best guide to literature of the nineteenth century.” We need many 
other guides through the mexhaustible treasure-house, but his services will 
always remain in demand. 

If we knew Sainte-Beuve exclusively by his writings we might picture him 
as a happy man, delighting in his library, rejoicing in his fame, a Professor, a 
Senator and an Academican. Since we have learned the sordid details of his 
private life we realize that few celebrities have been less content with them- 
selves and their lot. The root of the trouble—and Sir Harold never allows us to 
forget it—-was a frustrating physical disability which rendered hım jealous, 
irritable and suspicious, and barred the way to marriage. His father died when 
he was young, his mother was unsympathetic, and he was an only child. Ugly, 
ungraceful and prematurely bald, he found it difficult both to make and to keep 
friends and not too easy to earn his living. His poetry was so meanly regarded 
by the pundits and the public that he gave ıt up, and his novel Volupté failed to 
grip the literary world. Worst of all was his guilty passion for Adéle Hugo, the 
pretty but limited wife of his most intimate friend. The distressing story has 
recently been told in André Maurois’ superb biography of Victor Hugo, and 
the latest recorder tells it again with delicacy and insight. He was poor, lonely 
and dissatisfied; she felt that she had virtually ceased to count in the hfe of a 
man whose genius was acclaimed throughout Europe before he was thirty and 
who— like many other genius—was “a Cyclops” and a super-egoist. One of 
the most interesting chapters is the discussion of Volupté, not merely as a fresh 
illustration of the eternal triangle, but as a work of literature to which higher 
marks than usual are allotted. 

To those who think of Sainte-Beuve as above all a professional literary 
critic, it is useful to be reminded that his masterpiece was a massive treatise on 
Port Royal, the first full length picture of an influential religious community to 
be painted by an eminent French scholar; the feat was the more remarkable 
because he had shed his religious beliefs and possessed little religious sentiment. 
Why then did he devote the middle decades to such an apparently unrewarding 
task? First because he wished to write a major work; then because he was 
consumed ‘with intellectual curiosity about every aspect of human experience; 
finally because the radiant spirits of Pascal and Racine beckoned him on. No 
one has written about this celebrated work with greater appreciation than his 
latest biographer. “Many people may feel as bored as I am by the doctrine 
of Grace. Yet, when they read Sainte-Beuve’s Port Royal they will enter upon 
anew world, become intimate with strange minds and characters, discover that 
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the irrational may be rendered a fascinating rather than an interesting mystery.” 
Students of his fifty volumes are struck by his capacity to enter into many 
different types of mind no less than the immense range of his knowledge. 
Was he “a perfect critic,” as Matthew Arnold saluted him? My answer, after 
browsing at intervals for sixty years, is in the negative, and Sir Harold makes no 
such claim. Matthew Arnold and Faquet, Croce and Dilthey, to name only 
four masters, are quite as good. His appreciations of the literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are markedly better than those of the 
nineteenth, where he failed to crown some of the greatest writers of the age. 
Sir Harold admits that there are some shrewd thrusts in Proust’s philippic 
Contre Sainte-Beuve, but he rightly rejects it as far too shrill. At the heart of 
his work was a healthy conviction of the value of the classical tradition in 
French literature, a keen sense of form and measure, a dislike of literary 
antics and extravagance. Though he grew up in the noontide of the Romantic 
movement he was never blind to its dangers, and his tempered enthusiasm for 
the early triumphs of Hugo was not entirely due to the collapse of their 
friendship. That the twenty-eight volumes of the Lundis carry a good deal of 
cargo which is now of little interest is true enough; but they also provide a 
wealth of information and insight which renders the corpus unique not only in 
France but in Europe. Sir Harold, like every good biographer, sees his subject 
steadily and sees him whole, never failing to express his abiding gratitude for 
the pleasure he has derived from this inexhaustible quarry. G. P. Gooca 


Saint-Beuve. By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 25s. 


THE TWO PHILOSOPHERS 


Bertrand Russell has argued that ethical questions, as being questions of 
subjective choice rather than of truth, are incapable of being rationally decided, 
and has instanced the profound differences of ethical belief that separate him 
from Nietzsche as divergencies that neither logic nor science can hope to 
remove. Yet, in reading these studies of Nietzsche and Russell, one is impressed 
by the resemblances in their teaching. Bertrand Russel!’s philosophical method 
has been one of systematic doubt; he has regarded the main body of traditional 
philosophy as built on shoddy logical foundations. After cherishing excessive 
hopes of what the new mathematical logic could achieve, he has come to the 
conclusion that very little can be shown to be true, and that only through 
a priori assumptions of a kind he at one time rejected. Nietzsche worked on 
the principle that everything that can be denied deserves to be denied, his 
early philosophical writings arriving at a systematic nihilism by undermining 
the foundations of knowledge. Bertrand Russell has rejected the almost universal 
assumption that the ethical good can be known, distinguishing with character- 
istic wit between ethical beliefs assumed to be true and those which have 
something in their favour. Nietzsche condemned traditional ethics as “slave 
morality” and praised the noble free persons who were creators of value. 
Russell gives a central place in his ethical teaching to emotional spontaneity; 
Nietzsche taugh a “joyful wisdom” based on converting the passions into 
sources of joy. Russell rejects the existence of purpose in the universe, regard- 
ing belief in God as based on “a desire to believe in a lot of nonsense to 
make oneself comfortable.” Nietzsche attacks consoling illusions, including 
the assumption that there is a pre-established harmony between the promotion 
of truth and the welfare of mankind. Both thinkers, on a foundation of negation 
inspired by a courageous determination to confront the real, have been 
passionately affirmative in their ethical beliefs. 

How then shall we account for the Russell hostility to Nietzsche? I suggest 
that Bertrand Russell makes insufficient allowance for the effect of that torment- 

ı « ¿e ing destiny of Nietzsche’s which has earned for him the title Mr. Lea gives him of 
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the tragic philosopher. Russell had a fortunate childhood and youth and gained 
comparatively early support and recognition, the modern British philosophical 
movement being largely founded on his work. Nietzsche’s preoccupations were 
ethical and religious rather than logical and philosophical, and he believed that 
it was his destiny to bring about a revolutionary change in morals. In an early 
work he expressed the hope that “thousands of courageous souls” would spring 
to arms at his summons for the regeneration of lfe and culture. But his work 
in fact aroused no response. Only in his last years did he gain some recognition, 
as from Brandt and Burckhardt, though his influence has continually increased 
since his death. His aum was to inaugurate a nobler morality, an ethic based on 
a positive conception of physica] and mental health, the values of which were 
joy and beauty, spiritual independence, vigour and courage. Mr. Lea shows 
how, in the face of the rejection and the terrifying loneliness which he 
experienced, a certain tendency to sheer destruction which was always latent in 
him (Gn part a product of his unfortunate upbringing) became an increasingly 
jarring note in his thought. What was valuable and constructive in his teaching 
tended to be overlaid by demonic elements. Yet Nietzsche has found numerous 
admirers in the modern world who have succeeded better than Bertrand Russell 
both in appreciating his greatness and in allowing for that strain of perversity 
and cruelty in him which was in large part the product of his pathetic lot. 

Mr. Wood’s book is an able and useful work having a clarity of style 
comparable to that of Bertrand Russell himself, yet side by side with that of 
Mr. Lea it seems chatty and superficial. Mr. Lea has caught something of the 
prophetic affatus and heroic quality of his subject. Of the two books under 
review I found his by far the more valuable as well as the more moving and 
inspiring. I cannot help feeling that the long term influence of Nietzsche will be 
far greater than that of Russell. Russell’s influence has led philosophers to 
believe that it 1s not their business to discuss the real world but that they should 
confine themselves to logical questions, as his own original contributions to 
philosophy have been in the field of logic. He himself indeed has not followed 
his own counsel and he has written widely on ethical and social questions. He 
has succeeded in a remarkable way in splitting himself in two and in keeping 
his philosophical and social writings in separate compartments. Today he does 
not view with any complacency the character of his influence on philosophy. 
Mr. Wood refers to bim speaking of modern philosophy (as taught at Oxford 
and Cambridge) as “a dud subject” and advising young men not to waste their 
time on it. Nietzsche’s heroic attempt to bring about “a transvaluation of 
values” in terms of a more independent and courageous and life-affirming ideal 
of personality was a noble one which may well be changing the life of men and 
of societies when Bertrand Russell’s.“theory of descriptions” has ceased to stir 
more than a philosophical ripple. J. B. COATES 


The Tragic Philosopher: A Study of Friedrich Nietzsche. By F. A. Lea. Methuen 30s. 
Bertrand Russell: The Passionate Sceptic. By Alan Wood. Allen & Unwin, 21s. 


MATERIALISM, SCIENCE, AND DIVINE IMAGINING 


Stone 1s matter simply organised, and human is complexly organised matter: 
so Fred Hoyle relates man to materialism. After describing the electrical 
processes of the brain he makes mind “ synonymous with the electrical activity 
itself.” A structure, or organisation, he explains, is much more than its con- 
stituent units. Thus the “structural organisation of humanity as a whole,” 
human units compounded into a “ superstructure,” is more than human. He 
calls this superstructure “The Thing.’ The theme of history is the growth 
of The Thing more than the story of individual humans. 

He interestingly includes in his history of civilisation the significance of 
Communism and the impact of industrialism on the feeding of populations.” A 
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Utopian society, he explains, must constantly regulate its inevitable imperfec- 
tions by a “ feed-back contro] mechanism.” When the problems of populations 
are solved, fossilisation stayed, and the “ single-power world ” attained, religion, 
as he interprets it, indicates man’s ultimate aim of identifying himself with the 
universe. Religious people, he realises, will protest against his identification 
of this universe with the Christian God. Youthful science has already revealed 
the astonishing “ability of the human brain to guess the workings of the 
Universe.” Thus, in some degree, “our brains mirror the Universe itself.” 
This version of the macrocosm and the microcosm enters Mr. Hoyle’s competent 
challenge to the thinking reader. 

Mr. Harrison is Dean of the School of Science at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Science, he explains, discloses that men live among illusions-— 
mostly due to “partial understanding,” but through them lie our “only 
approaches to reality.” Evolution has one great success in the “ electro- 
chemical device ” that became the human brain. Though sensory messages and 
thoughts seem to result from similar “ electro-chemical pulses,” this dependence 
of mind on matter, which is interconvertible with energy, need not involve 
materialism. Religion can believe in a system established by God for evolution 
to proceed. The author describes the disclosures and interpretations of science. 
These include the preparation of the earth for the evolution of life to its acme 
in man. The basic electrons, protons, and neutrons combined into molecules 
able’to organise suitable matter into elaborated cells and organisms. When 
molecules with this power evolved, life had clearly begun. Mr. Harrison 
iJluminatingly leads on to a description of the evolutionary result in the human 
body. Man today is not the end-point of terrestrial] evolution, he continues, 
for socially, emotionally, mentally and spiritually, be is evolving towards 
“ultra-human successors.” Though fortunate mutations might improve human 
brains, co-operative social effort is more immediately effective. The H-bomb 
is an index of steadily increasing human control of matter and energy— 
described in two chapters. History records ethical progress, and atomic energy 
will be realised as a “ beneficent,” though long hidden, power. An ordered 
universe of progressive opportunity inspires the notion of a “ beneficent 
Creator.” Science, the author urges, is ascendant; together with religion and 
art it is a great humaniser by providing art with methods, and religion with 
understanding. 

Dr. Johnson is Master at Queen’s College, University of Melbourne. Scientific 
materialism, he contends, is declining, the higher is not derived from the lower, 
and “all entities from the electron upwards are psychical in essence.” The 
Divine imagining creates all things, and keeps them in existence. Mr. Douglas 
Fawcett’s Imaginism, Dr. Johnson explains, has inspired his own thinking. The 
Divine consciring, for his own thought, is the creative activity itself, the 
spiritual activity that creates and sustains the universe. God is conscious, but 
he does not think or reason, he creates and sustains by imagining. Divine 
imagining includes what can be called “supreme delight, love and beauty.” 
Shakespeare imagined Hamlet; God conscires beings with lessening freedom 
and consciring power from minor gods,’ through man, to lowly members of 
the “ psychical continuum” such as stones. During the creative evolution 
conflicting freedoms bring evil into the world, and a metaphysical fall from 
God’s great design needs his remedial consciring. b 

Science, Mr. Harrison contends, having no evidence regarding immortality, 
must leave belief in it to faith. Communications through automatic writings 
transformed Dr. Johnson’s belief that the evidence for survival is strong into 
conviction. He uses deductions from the data of psychical research freely in 
his comprehensive exposition. He also appeals to the intuitions Uf mystics. 
After death the soul lingers briefly in the intermediate state, sometimes called 
Hades. Then, shedding its ‘“‘aetheric husk,” it reaches the “astral” plane 
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of illusion, served by an “astral body.” This substantially duplicates the 
physical body, though without its defects. Through three further planes the 
soul reaches the final state of communion with the supreme. Some souls, for 
various reasons, may reincarnate in physical bodies on earth. 

The three books present three outlooks on the numerous, often conflicting, 
notions of the day. Each will stimulate, whether into assents or dissents or 
both, and, by stimulating, profit readers. JOSHUA C. GREGORY 
Man and Materialism. By Fred Hoyle. Allen and Unwin. rae 


What Man May Be. By George Russell Harrison. Cassell. 18s. 
Nurslings of Immortality. By Raynor C. Johnson. Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 


CO-EXISTENCE 


Mr. Ion Ratiu is from Rumania. A political refugee must find ours an 
extremely irritating country in which to live. The problems of foreign policy, 
the broad trends of world movements are matters of deep personal concern to 
anyone, for whom home and kindred are involved and not merely places on the 
map. The British, he will find, will listen politely, agree that it is all very signifi- 
cant and gently turn the conversation to pressing affairs such as the need for 
a good opener at Lords. This bland assumption that “it can’t happen here” 
must be maddening for anyone who has seen it happen, it may lead us to 
disaster but it gives us a pleasant country to live in and provides a background 
of tolerance, from which political refugees can benefit. 

Mr. Gaitskell is not a political refugee (not yet, some of his more embittered 
critics might hopefully comment), he has fingers firmly on the national‘ pulse, 
but has his own occupational handicaps. “Professional politicians,” he remarks, 
“when they have been in the job for any length of time, are not well fitted 
for really deep thinking, partly because they have no time for it and partly 
because the very practice of their art involves them in continual simplification.” 
That will surely arouse wistful agreement in all members of that arduous 
profession. His little book comprises three lectures given at Harvard. It must 
have been a dexterous exercise in thin-ice skating, for the Leader of the 
Opposition to deliver them at all, just after the Suez affair. Mr. Gaitskell speaks 
to his American audience and handles with tact and clarity the points of his 
disagreement with Conservative policy. But he is not engaged in a post mortem. 
He is looking ahead to try to assess the real significance of the resurrection of 
the Leninist concept of co-existence. 

Mr. Ratiu does not find that assessment difficult. Co-existence does not mean 
peace. It is an armed truce, until conditions favourable to a further advance 
of Communism are prepared. There can be no relaxation of the cold war 
without a surrender to Communism and the right policy of the western 
democracies is to wage it with as much clear-sighted direction as the Russians 
show. Mr. Gaitskell would, I imagine, find little to quarrel with in Mr. Ratiu’s 
summary of Russian strategy as “the conquest of Asia and Africa while holding 
the West at bay by means of an uneasy truce.” The struggle is for the souls 
of the uncommitted peoples of the world and nothing should deflect the West 
from that struggle. But it must aot be waged as a rival excursion into power 
politics. The greatest asset of the West is the common democratic faith. That 
alone can bind the non-Communist world together. NATO has been a success 
because of the background shared by its members. SEATO, and METO have 
failed because they have tried to substitute military alliances and subsidies for 
a common political faith. Deals with Russia, masquerading as co-existence, 
only make the uncommitted nations doubt the sincerity of the democratic 
professions of the West. The removal of poverty will take with it the danger of 
Communism, but so long as the western nations are tainted with colonialism, 
the attempts to give economic aid will be feared and resented. Imperialism 
must end, if Communism is to be robbed of its insidious appeal. But immediate 
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independence without regard to either the economic or the political stage in 
developments is no universal solution. The problem is to convince the suspicious 
and critical Afro-Asian peoples of the sincerity of the western democracies. 

It is at this point that the limitations of Mr. Ratiu’s policy appear. He is 
devastating in his analysis of Communist danger, convincing in his statement 
of democratic aims, but unsatisfactory when he turns to constructive policy. A 
conference of colonial nations is to establish certain conditions precedent to full 
self-governing status. Once those conditions are fulfilled, complete national 
status will be granted. The guardianship of this progress for freedom is to rest 
with a working committee of a world congress of democracy, to which all 
democratic countries would be invited. It strains credulity to believe that any 
such body would be more effective in reaching a common policy than any of its 
high sounding equivalents now. Nor do I see Mr. Nkrumah or indeed Mr. Tom 
Mboya meekly accepting its rulings. There is something to be said for the art of 
a politician. Mr. Gaitskell sees the problem as clearly as Mr. Ratiu. “Economic 
development with or without aid, is no alternative to political freedom, for 
countries which are still colonies.” He sees the Colombo plan as the model for 
aid without strings. He would have more confidence in the development of the 
British Commonwealth as a multi-racial group of nations resting on 
parliamentary democracy. J. E. MacCoLL 


Policy for the West. By Ion Ratiu. Harvill 16s. 
The Challenge of Co-Existence, By Hugh Gaitskell. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


PROFIT AND POWER 


“Profit and Power,” said Sir Joshua Child in 1674, “ought jointly to be 
considered”; and in this study of England and the Dutch wars Mr. Wilson 
deals with power, strategic policy and mercantilism. It is a study of the reasons 
behind these wars at a time when the Dutch market was the largest single 
outlet for English cloth. From 1610 to 1636 special embassies from the Dutch 
Republic visited London in an attempt to settle disputes, but no method was 
devised to overcome those tensions which existed between two competitors in 
the cloth trade. Tension grew, and despite Cromwell’s desire for peace and an 
Anglo-Dutch Alliance against Spain, the first Dutch war broke out in 1652. 
From 1654-60 came a prudent interlude, but with the Restoration and the 
growth in power of the mercantile community, there grew up once again an 
anti-Dutch policy. Hostilities broke out officially in the spring of 1665, and 
Mr. Wilson's careful analysis of this war of tradesmen, this fostered hostility 
between English and Dutch, sheds much light on the manner in which economic 
motives can cut across differences of birth, occupation and outlook. . 

Mr. Wilson writes lucidly and well, his argument is carefully reasoned, and 
he says that the antipathy to the Dutch was based on the fact that this nation 
had taken the lead in trade, shipping and technology. Better relations between 
the two countries dates from about 1667, when it was recognized in England 
that there were bigger issues in the relations between nations than economic 
rivalry. 

Mr. White’s study is an essay in social transition, an examination of those 
unquiet years when England was changing basically from an agricultural to an 
industrial nation. The years 1815 to 1819 were crucial years, and Mr. White 
looks at old England and its social values, at the half-mythical England of 
Cobbett, where machinery seemed like a threat to human nature and human 
values. But the change taking place in England was one that the poets and 
thinkers, such as Coleridge and Southey, saw more clearly than most others. 
It was a social and political re-orientation to accommodate the kind of society 
which could uphold the machine and the factory. 

Waterloo and Peterloo are true landmarks, marking the death of old 
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standards and the birth of new ones. The people who gathered in St. Peter’s 
Fields were not disorderly, but simply political outcasts who brought with them 
only their banners and approving consciences. Mr. White points to the real 
significance of Peterloo: “It marked the point of final conversion of provincial 
England to the doctrine of ‘First Things Fust.” That is, the people were 
coming together in a democratic way to create a political order suited to a 
society in which the machine was the symbol of power. 

Both these writers appear to be cultivating a relatively small field, but their 
intensive work—neither suffering from specialist defects nor drawn into the net 
of mere technicality—has true historical value. Each writer is scholarly, uses 
history as both art and science, knowing it to be an instrument by which the 
mind and memory of man can be guided and stimulated into the most creative 
of all recollections—that which puts a bridge between phases of time and 
demonstrates how specific happenings can throw much light on the spirit of 
an age or the mood of a country. E. W. MARTIN 


Profit and Power. By Charles Wilson. Longmans 25s. 
Waterloo to Peterloo. By R. J. White. Heinemann. 18s. 


HUNGARY IN THE SECOND WAR 


It is not Professor Macartney’s fault that the title of this book had become 
an anachronism by the time of publication. October 15, 1944, will hardly be 
remembered after October 23, 1956, the date of the rising of the Hungarian 
phoenix from the ashes. October 15, 1944, was the end of an era which most 
Hungarians consider to be controversial; October 23, 1956, may be the begin- 
ning of an era which may yet fulfil certain hopes; it is the date of a great moral 
victory which Hungary fought out for Europe, single-handed. Still, Professor 
Macartney’s intention was to comment on the end of Horthy’s Regency. A 
previous life-work devoted to Hungary has fitted him for.the task; twelve years 
of enquiry and meditation were added to it before this book was achieved. 

In point of fact, a full conclusion is not yet offered to us, and this is perhaps 
the second criticism which the present reviewer may venture to offer. Professor 
Macartney leaves the story in April, 1945, with the last German unit crossing 
the River Leitha westwards, leaving Hungarian soil to Soviet “liberation.” He 
ends on a dry statement of fact, disappointing those who study history in the 
hope of finding in the secret of the past the message of the future, or rather 
the eternal mystery of national destmies. The facts meticulously recorded and 
analysed by the author extend well over a quarter of a century. A few sub- 
stantial points of view are, however, well formulated in it; it is to be hoped that 
English historians and publicists dealing with the subject will not neglect them 
henceforward, as they have often done hitherto, despite Professor Macartney’s 
previous warnings. 

In pre-Trianon Hungary, the oppression of national minorities was not 
entirely a myth, but it must be understood in the context. The full assimilation 
of immigrants is the policy of new States, such as the U.S.A. or the Common- 
wealth countries; the opposite principle prevailed for centuries in the Habsburg 
Monarchy and in old Hungary, and linguistic or religious communities pre- 
served special privileges, provided that they were loyal to the State. Modern 
needs have required greater centralization since the mid-nineteenth century. 
Local privileges were abolished by the liberal era. Austria-Hungary violated 
national rights, but elsewhere such rights did not even exist. Nor is it accurate 
to say that the old system of Hungary was “feudal”; it was oligarchical rather 
than aristocratic. There was a strong kink between Magyar nobles and peasants, 
both believed in inalienable privileges and “ancient liberties.” Therefore the 
modern liberal State préferred the services of assimilated Germans and Slovaks, 
less proud of their age-old “liberties,” and these assimilated elements often 
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became the serviceable “ultra-Magyars,” while the intellectuals of Magyar 
peasant origin swelled the ranks of a new, anti-liberal opposition. Professor 
Macartney explains this sociological background to the early Horthy period 
convincingly and he shows that, despite a violent counter-revolution, of which 
the late Admiral Horthy was the symbol rather than the actual leader, the 
liberal constitutional foundation of the Hungarian system could never be 
entirely discarded. Some readers may be surprised by the relatively sympathetic 
treatment which the author gives to the anti-liberal forces of the Horthy period, 
amongst them the sinister Szálasi, who replaced Horthy for a short while on 
October 15, 1944, It is mere guesswork, and we cannot contradict the author 
off-hand; he sees elements of independence in the Hungarian “Arrow Cross” 
movement. Szálasi is represented as a potential Tito of the late Nazi Inter- 
national and not simply as Hitlers nominee. Many Hungarian readers—the 
reviewer amongst them—will object when Szdlasi (a muddle-headed egotist and 
adventurer, even for such understanding judges as Professor Macartney) is 
mentioned in the same line as Kossuth, Eötvös and Jászi, as a champion of the 
Danubian confederation. There is no need to be an uncritical admirer of the 
popular leader of 1848-9, a devotee of the great Catholic-Liberal philosopher- 
statesman, or a disciple of the Radical doctrimaire, to be slightly shocked by 
the absence of qualification in this context. 

The Treaty of Trianon was the reason why Hungarian national interests 
inevitably coincided with every effort directed against the Treaty system of 
1919-20, Fascist or Nazi, Italian or German. Still, considerable sections of 
opinion dissented in Hungary from the Fascist and especially the Nazi ideology; 
the foremost dissenters were Conservative Liberal statesmen such as the former 
Prime Ministers Count Stephen Bethlen, Count Paul Teleki and Nicholas 
Kállay; Regent Horthy’s role was to keep the balance between their tendencies 
and the pro-Fascist set of General Gömbös. A symbol of the military counter- 
revolution in 1919-20, the Regent’s dater career showed a certain evolution in 
the Liberal-Conservative direction. It was this tendency which he preserved to 
some extent until the end, even under the minor Nazi occupation in March- 
October, 1944; he became an undisguised prisoner of the major one on October 
15. While Hungarian interests coincided with German and Italian aims (not 
those of Nazism or Fascism) they obviously conflicted with Russian ones— 
whether Russia was Communist or a leader of Pan-Slavism. Hence Hungary’s 
choice in the war, but it was a choice reluctantly made, for most Hungarians 
would have preferred neutrality, and many of them—if circumstances had 
allowed—active siding with Poland and Poland’s Western Alles. A centuries’ 
old friendship connected Poland and Hungary, no conflict of interests existed 
between Hungary and the West; indeed the strongest cultural sympathies ia 
Hungary lay with England and France. It is regrettable that this fact was not 
better used by British diplomacy. Unfortunately Professor Macartney confirms 
that propaganda prevailed over diplomacy and that, especially in the middle of 
the war British propaganda was mainly concerned to prove that Britain was as 
“progressive” as its great Soviet ally. In other words, while every power was 
entitled to have propagandists and to pay them, there was a curious British 
tendency to organize and pay a pro-Soviet propaganda in British disguise. 
Hungarians imagined the true aim of Britain to be different, but they were told 
bluntly that this was “reactionary” (Part II, pp. 144 and 160). All this has often 
been said, but Professor Macartney proves it more convincingly than others 
and more authoritatively, for if he is very understanding for everything Hun- 
garian, he never forgets his duty as a critical historian, and does not hide the 
faults of old Hungary. 

BELA MENCZER 


October Fifteenth: A History of Hungary 1929-1945. Parts I and I. By C. A. 
Macartney. Edinburgh University Press. 4 gns. 
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ITALY'S PROBLEMS 


Like Miss Grindod who wrote last year on the rebuilding of Italy Miss 
Carlyle has done a businesslike and useful piece of work after a thorough 
study of the matter of her subject and due travel to bring her face to face 
with it. The daughter of one of the most delightful and amusing of Oxford 
dons with a mind ever ready for new views and enterprises, Miss Carlyle has 
been brought up to look for the truth under many guises and to see life 
whole. This is a book, therefore, as free from prejudice as one could expect to 
find, dealing very faithfully with the politics of modern Italy. It is impossible 
to make such a subject into a book which will attract and stimulate the general 
reader. As long as Italy was Fascist its story was a melodrama, and at every 
turn it presented arresting times and situations; its leading figures stood out 
like bandits gathered around an enormous bonfire; it was a series of surprises, 
scandals and crimes worked out with an enormous enterprise in national asser- 
tion and an adaptation of Italian government to a world transformed by the 
impact of Communism after unnecessary and ruinous war. More war—or at 
least the gestures of it—would win for Italy what in fact other nations’ wars, 
cleverly used by her Liberal politicians, had gained for her through and after 
the Risorgimento. Then after sinister miscalculations the whole thing crashed, 
and the subject of Miss Carlyle’s little book took its place; and now for 
fourteen years one party has remained in power—a remarkable contrast to 
what has happened in France or England. It is a thing hard to parallel in any 
country where there have been free elections. 

What does it mean? What is the result? These are Miss Carlyle’s two main 
questions. She deals with the Constitution and its working out in administra- 
tion, with the political parties and the Church which played so strong a part 
in assisting and in moulding the Demo-Christian Party in power. Then she 
deals with the main pre-occupations of the Government—the increase of popu- 
lation and the poverty of large parts of it, the industry and agriculture which 
produce the sustenance and at times the wealth. She has a chapter on agrarian 
reform and another on education. Taking pages from the census of 1951, 
she gives us four tables. One is a list of the regions and provinces lacking 
what is essential in such a list—their populations. A table on employment 
shows that business and administration have absorbed more while agriculture 
and fishing have lost a million. Her table on manufactures shows that 
engineering and textiles occupy some forty-five per cent. of the workers while 
forty-five per cent. of the population of the whole country is busy on the land. 
Italy remains what it bas always been, a nation of contadini, and its main 
problem is still, as it has been for many centuries, how the often hilly and even 
mountainous land can support the ever-increasing population. Miss Carlyle 
says next to nothing of politicians ; personalities do not interest her, and her 
whole book is really about the problems of administration in a country with 
a dominant Catholic tradition and a Communist Party proportionately bigger 
than in any country outside Russia. ROBERT SENCOURT 


Modern Italy. By Margaret Carlyle. Hutchinson's University Library. 10s. 6d. 


SPAIN FROM WITHIN 


Like Lisbon, Florence and Mentone, Malaga, with its delectable winter climate 
and situation on the Spanish Costa del Sol, has for over a century been a 
favourite southern resort for English expatriates. Indeed, a walk in the cemeterio 
Inglés, delightfully placed above the glittering Mediterranean, at the end of the 
palm-lined Alameda in the foothills below the ruined Moorish Alcazaba and 
the towering Gibralfaro, affords by its grave inscriptions a touching com- 
pendium of Anglo-Saxon inhabitation of this former Phoenician-Greek- 
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Carthaginian-Roman-Moorish-Iberian stronghold, including the tomb-memorial 
to the Inshman Lieutenant Richard Boyd, ex-Indian Army (“He died for Free- 
dom ”), who fell on St. Andrew’s Beach in the summary execution of the Spanish 
General Torrijos and his fifty odd conspirators against the tyrannical] rule of 
Ferdinand VH on December 1, 1831. Muss Grice-Hutchinson devotes five 
pages of her entertaining, highly informative and altogether delightful book to 
a background recital of this forgotten tragedy—-which forms the subject of one 
of the most dramatic paintings in the Madrid National Art Gallery collection. 

The author of Malaga Farm, a former Head of the Spanish Department at 
Birkbeck College, has known Malaga where her father settled three decades 
ago from childhood. In 1951 she returned there permanently as wife of the 
farm’s owner, the Baron von Schlippenbach, whose own father had started the 
first lead industry in Malaga. The precise and pervading charm of her book 
is apparent in its opening lines: 

Our house stands upon a little hill. Its windows look southward across the 
vega... in springtime . . . a soft green: white farmhouses are scattered over 
~ it like daisies on an English lawn. With the ripening of wheat and barley the 
landscape turns to gold. Then, after the harvest, we see only the harsh reddish- 
brown of the bare soil until the autumn rains bring the earth again to life. 
Far away in the distance runs the ancient coastal road that in Roman times 
formed part of the Herculean Way, leading southward to Cadiz and, in the 
other direction, up along the eastern shore of Spain, over the Pyrenees, through 
Gaul, and down through Italy to Rome. 
It is brightened throughout by flashes of local or historical lore which could 
only stem from a well-stocked and highly cultivated mind: “ Cotton textiles 
have been made here since the days when Malaga was a Carthaginian settle- 
ment .. . the artichokes of Andalusia were singled out by Pliny for special 
commendation. ... The first vineyards are said to have been planted in the 
South of Spain by the Phoenicians .. .” 

A “personal account of everyday life in Malaga and of scenes and experi- 
ences remembered over many years” (to quote the publishers’ announcement), 
Malaga Farm, which includes in the final chapters an excellent account of the 
city, past and present, unlike many modern works on Spain written from 
sporadic or superficial acquaintance, neither over-emphasises nor disregards 
the squalor and want in which the poorer classes live and maintain their 
immemorial stoicism and innate cheerfulness, but places them in the right 
perspective, against the eternal “ western land” (EI Andaliis), the daily living 
beauty, the irresistible glitter and ever-present romance and vividness of 
existence under the incomparable Mediterranean sun. S. F. A. CoLes 


Malaga Farm. By Marjorie Grice-Hutchinson. Hollis and Carter. 21s. 


NOMAD CONQUERORS 


Sir Halford Mackinder said: “ Who controls the Heartland rules the world.” 
The very core of his Heartland is the area of steppe to the north and east of the 
Black Sea, one of the world’s great granaries. Every now and then throughout 
history a number of tribes and nations have swarmed either from the East or 
from the West to take control of this rich province, and not infrequently to 
burst from it again and spill over into Europe and the more civilised Medi- 
terranean. There have been Mongols, Turks, Huns, Goths and Sarmatians, 
but the earliest, and possibly the most interesting of whom we have positive 
knowledge, were the Scyths. An Indo-European race, they had drifted from 
northern Europe across the continent to central Asia, whence they drove south- 
westwards to conquer the nomadic and agricultural Cimmerians during the 
seventh century B.C., eventually to impose their name and rule over the whole 
of Carpathia, the Ukraine, Crimea and much of northern Iran, but adopting 
the Iranian speech of the subject peoples. Their sway lasted more than three 
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centuries, but when Philip of Macedon defeated and killed their king, Ateas, 
in 339 p.c. their power was ended. It is true that a second Scythian empire 
arose to attack Chersonese in the second century B.C. but it was short-lived 
and was destroyed by Mithridates VI of Pontus. 

Almost alone among nomads in possessing considerable artistic sensibility the 
influence of their artforms long survived them, and traces of that Scythian 
influence may be seen in objects manufactured by races as far afield as 
Scandinavia and France in the West and Hunan in the East. The art of China 
proper, however, was hardly affected, nor was that of Roman Iberia. Charac- 
terised by an overwhelming preponderance of animal images Scythian art, 
pictorial and plastic, shows a tremendous vitality, horses and lions leaping from 
their moulds at the onlooker. Since there was at all times much intercourse 
between Scyths and Greeks for trade purposes, it is natural to expect some 
Greek influence to be apparent in Scythian sculpture and architecture, and this 
is particularly discernible during the later years. Many Scythian rulers took 
Greek wives and adopted Greek customs and beliefs, though those that did so 
were liable to be murdered by their subjects who had no desire to fall under 
the sway of Greece. 

Mrs. Tamara Talbot Rice’s extremely ably written text is enlivened by short 
anecdotes, such as the description of the resounding defeat of Darius in 512 B.C. 
and the episode of the hare on the battlefield. Once again all praise is due 
to the publishers and to Dr. Glyn Daniel for such an excellently produced and 
attractive little book. G. J. Bonrorr 


The Scythians. By T. Talbot Rice. Ancient Peoples and Places: Thames and 
Hudson. 21s. 


TRAVELS HERE AND THERE 


Less than a year after his return from the Crimea, whence his despatches to 
The Times had aroused the public to anger, the famous William Russell was 
again on his way East to cover the Indian Mutiny. Although he arrived after 
the relief of Lucknow and the Cawnpore massacre, he saw a good deal of 
action, for instance the Jong campaign in Oudh, designed to capture the rebel 
leaders. Russell found time to keep a very detailed diary, which is a kaleido- 
scopic, scintillating document, wherein he is always unswervingly true to the 
ideals he held. Halting one day at Udaipur he omits to describe the most 
lovely of lake scenes, but he denounces the Colonel Blimps of that period. 
“By Jove! sir,” he makes one of them exclaim, “those niggers are such a 
confounded sensual lazy set, cramming themselves with ghee and sweet meats, 
and smoking their cursed chillumjees all day and all night, that you might as 
well think to train pigs.” As Michael Edwardes points out in his valuable and 
absorbing Essay on the Mutiny: “The British learned nothing from it; the 
Government seemed to move with the indifference of the mills of God, and an 
alien God at that, until all was ripe for rebellion, though some men were alive 
to the danger and prophesied its coming.” Most vivid pen pictures are drawn 
of Sir Colin Campbell and others, as of the almost incredible scenes of looting— 
“Some swathe their bodies in stuffs crusted with precious metals and gems; 
others carry off useless lumber, brass pots, pictures, or vases of jade and china!” 
Meanwhile some infuriated Sikhs, pitching the contents of houses to their 
comrades in the street, seized a number of men and boys whom they found in 
those houses, placed them with their backs against a wall and shot them on the 
spot. When a Nepalese chieftain arrived he insisted on being received with a 
royal salute, which was given, although, as Sir Colin said, salutes were never 
fired at sieges. 

No doubt a grand salute would have been fired in Buenos Aires if any 
Falkland Islander had ever availed himself of a standing offer of Argentine 
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citizenship, for that country, which calls the islands “Islas Malvinas,” claims 
that she should possess them. There is much else of interest in this little book, 
such as an account of the Welsh colony, to whom the B.B.C. still regularly 
broadcasts a programme in Welsh, though most of the families are today not 
of Welsh origin. Unlike India, where statues of British administrators are being 
removed, Buenos Aires possesses statues of foreigners whom the nation has 
reason to honour; there is one, for instance, to the Irish sea-dog Admiral 
Brown, who in 1814 was invited to command the local fleet and who, in a 
battle against a Brazilian warship, when he ran out of cannon-balls, resumed 
the bombardment with some hard Dutch cheeses which he had on board. 

In the last chapter of K. Westcott Jones’ book we are told of the air route by 
way of the North Pole, where not only cheese, as at every Norwegian breakfast, 
is served, but also caviare, strawberries and cream and champagne. Most of this 
book, however, is devoted to an account of an unusual journey to the north of 
Norway in winter, an enterprise which began when one Richard With, the son 
of a seafaring family from Britain, which had emigrated to Norway, put in the 
year 1881 his entire fleet-—one ship—into a project of establishing an express 
service to the north. This service flourishes today, a vessel leaving Bergen 
every night for the round voyage of 2,500 miles, Bergen to Kirkenes and back 
to Bergen, accomplished in twelve days. One can also travel in the Arctic 
region in a strange vehicle, the snowmobile, which in place of wheels substitutes 
a tank’s caterpillar tractors, with a long pair of skis running out in front of 
the vehicle. So many wolves infest the Finnmark Plateau in winter, attracted 
by the reindeer clustered round the Laplander’s encampments, that the snow- 
mobile’s passengers, provided with guns, can vary their journey by shooting a 
wolf or two on the way, if those rather cowardly creatures come near enough to 
the opened door. Another attraction may well be a sight of the Northern Lights, 
when an arc of green fire will dance across the sky, throwing off jagged strips 
of light and flashes of blue, orange and red. For those who are able to afford 
£200 there is, in this region in summer time, what is called a “Polar Bear 
Safari,” when each of the four tourists in the ketch Havella, starting from 
Tromsö, is guaranteed a polar bear. This book tells us a great deal about what 
happens in one of Europe’s remotest parts. HENRY BAERLEIN 
My Indian Mutiny Diary. By William Howard Russell. Cassell. 
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Land and People of Argentina. By George Pendle. A. and C.B Black. 7s. 6d. 
To the Polar Sunrise. By K. Westcott Jones. Museum Press. 13s. 


NOVELS 


In The Villa and the Horde, a tale of fifth century Rome in decline, Barbara 
Hunt combines impressive scholarship with an evocative sense of period, 
convincing delineation of character and well-written, suspenseful narrative, even 
if here and there the historical research has not been fully assimilated and the 
author sometimes succumbs to what one may call—pace Professor Butterfield 
—the Whig misinterpretation of history. She is apt, that is, to evalute her 
period by the standards and even in the terms of twentieth century America. 
Her Romans and Barbarians, pagan and Christian, like those of Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh and Mrs. Naomi Mitchison, are liable to use modern colloquialisms 
that kill rather than quicken. Admittedly, dialogue in historical novels has 
been a headache to writers ever since Scott—if not Wardour Street, what?—— 
but extreme verbal anachronisms are not the solution. Their only effect is to 
make it harder for us to suspend our disbelief. Colloquialisms reflect the 
Zeitgeist and cannot successfully be transferred to another age. In this novel 
characters, when not made to sound like U.S. rather than Roman senators, 
or as GIs, come alive as authentic men and women of their time. They are 
a representative lot from all parts of the ancient world, from Severus the 
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patrician and his wise pagan love to Gordion, the British slave who instinctively 
responds to the nobility in the heroic Vandal Stilicho, and Melania, Gordion's 
touching, straitlaced mistress, who—Mr. Graham Greene please note!—even 
in those days suffers, one can but think unduly, from the sense of guilt. Here 
is a magnificent panoramic view of the crumbling Roman world at one of the 
great climacterics of history. One feels that Gibbon would have approved. 

Mr. H. M. Tomlinson is a sort of male and minor Virginia Woolf. It is 
curious that devotees of the cult of this writer—it seems to be no less—never 
remark the fact that he fails as a novelist because he is quite unable to create 
character in the round. His writing is almost entirely subjective, his so-called 
characters appear to be direct projections of his own personality, and what 
plot there is in his books stems from the author’s often wayward fancy rather 
than from the creative imagination. Why then his immense popularity among 
the faithful? One can only conclude that his fervent followers go to his work 
not because they seek the experience of reading a novel but rather to take a 
holiday basking in the climate of the maestro’s mind. Gallion’s Reach and 
his latest book, The Trumpet Shall Sound, are both like this—neither is truly a 
novel—but in the latter book the subjective nature of the writing does summon 
up, through Mr. Tomlinson’s remembered response to bombs and black-outs, 
something of the feeling and the atmosphere of the war years. Ostensibly in 
The Trumpet Shall Sound we are given the home front, World War Two, as 
it affects the neo-Forsyte Gale family—and there is the inevitable nautical 
touchstone figure of whom the publishers make much in their blurb—but in 
reality what we get is another collection of Mr. Tomlinson’s landscapes and 
seascapes with lay figures. The dialogue is stilted, the characters are out of 
this world, but here is another opportunity, for those who would avail them- 
selves of it, to commune with the Tomlinson mind. As to the quality of that 
mind, the critic who is not in tune with it had best, perhaps, be silent. 

No Ordinary Seaman is an immensely readable, slightly sentimental novel 
about the naval war in the Mediterranean. Mr. James Lake, its author, who 
writes from personal experience, is a sort of poor man’s C. S. Forester. This 
novel, though its style is sometimes embarrassingly arch, is almost completely 

on its own level, which is that of the semi-autobiographical docu- 
mentary. It is primarily the saga of Boy Lamb and his testing under fire while 
he awaits the accolade of Ordinary Seaman. For heightened effect. which he 
achieves, Mr. Lake is perhaps not guiltless of trying to get a quart of gory 
shambles into a pint pot of time and action. Some may find his breezy style, 
for all its journalistic clichés, a refreshing contrast to Mr. Tomlinson’s cloudy 
metaphysics. 

The Mystic Masseur is an extraordinarily accomplished first novel—a satire 
—by V. S. Naipaul, who is a young native of Trinidad of Hindu extraction. 
Mr. Naipaul tells how his hero Ganesh Ramsumair, a sort of inspired idiot 
with one eye on God and the other on the main chance, rises from frustrated 
schoolmaster to moneyed mystic. A gentle chuckle can be heard throughout 
the first three-quarters of the tale which is beautifully told, apparently casually 
and with a wry tenderness. In the end the hero declines through politics to 
respectability and we feel that both he and his creator have let us down. Mr. 
Naipaul, who writes for the most part with love and irony, should refrain 
from ending his next book with no more than a sneer and a shrug. 

LUKE PARSONS 
The Villa and the Horde. By Barbara Hunt. Macdonald. 15s. 
The Trumpet Shall Sound. . By H. M. Tomlinson. Hodder and t Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


No Ordinary Seaman. By james Lake. Arthur Barker. 12s. 6 
The Mystic Masseur. By V. S. Naipaul. André Deutsch. 12s. A 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


When Dr. Nathaniel Micklem writes 
of his memories he mtends “to act 
merely as a clothes-line on which to 
hang other people for a little airing.” 
This modest and novel aim expounded 
in his Preface cannot be strictly 
adhered to in Tae Box AND TAE PUP- 
pets (Geoffrey Bles. 13s. 6d.) but the 
partial success ensures a double 
triumph. The former Principal of 
Mansfield College in the University of 
Oxford, with sturdily distinguished 
heredity and the Protestant tradition 
engrained is himself incapable of 
puppet-like behaviour, nor can he 
manipulate the strings for the dancing 
of others. His humour, his noncha- 
Jance, his tolerance, kindliness and 
sagacity shine out of his frontispiece 
portrait and illumine the whole book. 
His most endearing quirk perhaps is 
the failure to regard himself and his 
attainments too seriously. Even the 
shocks that awaited him at Oxford on 
his return there from Canada—the 
wilderness of a house impossible to 
run economically, the social duties 
including the paying of thirty-four 
calls, the academic chaos, the religious 
vagaries of students, the charge of 
being opposed to free and modern 
thought—leave him no more than 
rueful. For example, of the Groupers 
(the title is now Moral Rearmament) 
at Mansfield, who “took as dis- 
couraging a view of the moral and 
spiritual infirmities of their Principal 
as he was disposed to take himself,” 
he most charitably remarks: “They did 
not lack courage, though in finesse 
they were at times deficient.” 
grave in his chapter “The German 
Church Struggle” about the evil he felt 
in the Berlin of the ‘thirties “as a 
physical, almost tangible, thing,” and 
jaunty about his “only incursion into 
the ranks of best sellers” in the war 
years when he was co-opted to a band 
of specialists on international affairs 
organised by Chatham House. In a 
book full of good stories, not least 
ere some about his remarkable father, 
the centenarian Nathaniel Micklem, 
Q.C., who died only the other day. 


He is. 


His little son—so soon to be classical 
scholar, poet, and churchman ever 
seeking truth—who watched Glad- 
stone board a train at Willesden 
station (everyone standing to attention 
and the men with raised hats) for- 
tunately for our delight has not lost the 
old habit of staring respectfully 
Identity 

Another little boy, who with his 
family attended another Congrega- 
tional church, heard his father awe- 
strickenly say one morning that Glad- 
stone was dead. It is a childhood saga, 
“part Manchester, part memory, part 
mirage,” that is set down in TILL 
Seven (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s.): 
“I am the child: maker and made. We 
are Geoffrey Dennis. We are in eternity 
together,” says the author as he probes 
the miraculous mechanism and incom- 
municable mystery linking them. And 
they are both seen to be that winner 
of the Hawthornden Prize for Litera- 
ture, equally sharing in the making of 
uncommon prose, for it is a consider- 
able achievement that the veils of mist, 
among the shadows or under the light 
from gas-lamp or sun, should form 
and re-form into shapes which may be 
numbered, reached, touched and 
savoured under such headings as 
games, alphabet, Sabbath, walks, fears, 
God, parties, holidays, books. In a 
world where Victoria was good because 
she read the Bible and was queen, 
spotless hands and knees were obliga- 
tory on Sunday and riddles and jokes 
were not permitted: Jesus is about 
while the family concentrates on the 
Yorkshire pudding and sirloin; all day 
has been holy and not to laugh, run, 
play with toys or at games are unirk- 
some restraints; and hymn-singing 
round the piano is the evening’s art 
and joy. On the way from Manchester 
infancy to Harrogate boyhood the 
possibilities of school—at Greame 
Street or dirty St. Jude's, or glimpsed 
in an older sister’s grander one where 
the French for 84 was Cat-bang-Cat— 
and reading—where the turmoils and 
trumpets of the Revelation spilled over 
into the weekday sorrows of A Peep 
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behind the Scenes, and where the 
pleasures of slums, saints, and Tribu- 
lation gave way to the greater ones of 
“geography and countries”— are ex- 
plored and charted by Mr. Dennis with 
persuasive power and clarity. 


Far and near 

“Geography and countries” are 
richly represented in the next four 
works; these are travellers’ tales whose 
social, political, historical and diplo- 
matic implications are in the telling. 
The first is PICTURE OF JAPAN (Angus 
& Robertson. 21s.) Colin Simpson’s 
glowingly-illustrated delineation of the 
features of Old Japan discernible 
through democracy’s mask. On the 
other hand, misconceptions and roman- 
tic myths are dispelled by him, and 
his survey is therefore objective as it 
is perceptive. As he is an Australian 
with vivid memories of the bloodying 
of his native shores by the Japanese 
and of their treatment of Australian 
prisoners-of-war, he could be forgiven 
the airing of a few prejudices. Instead, 
he found a country interesting enough 
to make him forget that there might 
be people unwilling for reasons of hate 
to read him. And “nobody can write 
a worthwhile book with their fingers 
crossed,” he adds. From Tokyo to 
Nikko’s show-place temples and 
shrines, from the cults of bar and bath 
to the geisha phenomenon, from Fuji- 
yama’s slopes to rebuilt Hiroshima, 
from “dolls and guys” to “tea and 
judo” he observes and instructs. In 
between the time of red maples and 
the cherry-blossomed spring he experi- 
enced a Philippine interlude, not 
irrelevantly for, as his friend and men- 
tor Longman contended: “The Japa- 
nese are basically South Sea islanders, 
invigorated by a cooler climate. They 
came in through the Philippines, get- 
ting mixed up with the Malays on the 
way.” Spanish rule ended here less 
than sixty years ago, and the young 
republic was dealt shattering blows by 
the Japanese in the last war, particu- 
larly in Manila “where the city’s finest 
Spanish ornament, its great cathedral, 
is today a gaunt ruin.” 
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Grandeur and pity 

In Spain itself, not the cathe- 
drals but the living quarters of the 
people: “with the crumbling walls 
and the missing windows, the scream- 
ing children and starveling doga, the 
lines of damp, dirty clothing and every- 
where the smell of excrement.” Honor 
Tracy’s agile wit is muted to the suffer- 
ings of the Spanish poor; prickingly 
as ever it darts at the bumblings of 
officialdom in Smxk HATS AND NO 
BREAKFAST (Methuen. 15s). These 
“Notes on a Spanish Journey” are not 
jottings, for each town or region she 
visited has a chapter to itself, and they 
offer a steadier look at life and charac- 
ter than the more conventional travel 
books are able to do. Her anger and 
her praise are here unmarred by the 
waspish or the pert; her kindness and 
fundamental good humour—taken 
doubtfully on trust before—glint 
through the cleverness that hitherto 
has been liable to chill the most ardent 
of her readers. Can it be that the spell 
of Spain amid all the miseries and 
splendours has put upon her a distaste 
for the brittle, the surface sparkles, the 
itch to be funny at all costs? Still 
living there and working at her next 
book, even though it is about the 
artistic world of Dublin, she adds only 
a tinge of alarm to our anticipatory 
pleasure. Meanwhile, our happy mem- 
ories of the parador with the storks 
nesting on its roof at Mérida are en- 
hanced because Miss Tracy enjoyed 
her stay there too; and her “this most 
beautiful city” of Salamanca fortrfies 
our bewildered refutation in another 
place of another traveller’s designa- 
tion as “that dreariest of cities,” 


Spanish dominion 

With the next book we turn to the 
Gulf of Cadiz; the date is, August 1492, 
and the awesome moment has come 
for the propagandist and exhibitionist 
Columbus to cry: “Cast off, in the 
name of God!” He has gone to find 
Cipango (Japan to us), and discovered 
instead the New World. Jean Descola 
stirs the blood as he tells of the voyages. 
of THE CONQUISTADORS (George Allen 
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& Unwin. 30s.), translated by Makolm 
Barnes and embellished by a most 
useful comparative chronology, 
numerous maps, portraits and other 
illustrations. Greed for gold underlying 
religious zeal was the spur to hardship 
and fantastic adventures, and cruelty 
served well, in treasure and in con- 
verts to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Columbus had explored round the 
Gulf of Mexico and along the Vene- 
zuelan coast, and Vespucci had given 
a name to the region. Henceforth Haiti 
and Cuba were to be the starting- 
points for the spread of the realm to 
the west, north and south. With only 
a few hundred men and horses and 
cannon, devil-flouting pioneers like 
Balbao, de Leon, Cortez and Pizarro 
crossed the Panama isthmus to the 
Pacific, or found Florida, or captured 
the Mexican and Inca empires and 
brought low great and distinctive civi- 
lizations. It is a fiery team for Jean 
Descola to master, in this his first 
volume of a history of Spanish- 
America, and he seems to have accom- 
plished it with no lashings of whip and 
only the mildest of encouraging cries. 
His final chapter “Dirge for the Con- 
quistadors” suggests that the mills of 
God did quite a bit of grinding (“the 
dishevelled figure of the goddess 
Nemesis” he calls it) for they all seem 
to have came as we say to a bad end, 
from Columbus the outcast of Valla- 
dolid to Nunez who had his head cut 
off in Peru. The sober doublets of the 
colonists are on the horizon, and to 
the mason, the teacher and the law- 
giver the silent battlefields are to 
become home. 
The exile 

Germany was never to become home 
to Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter 
Vicky, and the infliction upon her of 
that son who was to be the Kaiser of 
the 1914-1918 war but deepened her 
sense of isolation. A study of the rela- 
tions between ber and her mother 
embodied in Tae ENGLISH EMPRESS, 
by Egon Caesar Conte Corti (Cassell. 
42s.), inclines one to believe that, tact- 
Jess to the point of silliness as she was, 
she yet deserved a better fate than that 
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of a distrusted foreigner. Then the 
unceasing flow of letters from Vic- 
toria and Albert, with their incessant 
interference and well-meant advice, 
could not have been a soothing 
influence. Given Vicky’s great capa- 
city for affection, which she lavished 
on her father, at the age of seventeen 
it was easy to be enthusiastically in 
love with her young husband Crown 
Prince Frederick of Prussia and, 
because of him, with her adopted 
country too. But his autocratic father 
became a nonagenarian and when at 
last the son was on the throne full of 
liberal-minded ideas, imbibed through 
his wife from Prince Albert of Eng- 
land, he had only three months left of 
living. Intrigues had always been rife, 
Bismarck was a sort of grey eminence 
in his dislike of the English, William 
II became ever more estranged from 
his mother, and in her bitterness and 
bereavement she strengthened still 
more her ties with the widowed Queen 
Victoria and her native land. Count 
Corti has had access to the vast cor- 
respondence of all the parties in the 
Empress Frederick’s sad story, and the 
most poignant chapter in his book is 
her own account of the “illness of our 
beloved Fritz, his reign and subsequent 
matters, while they are still fresh in my 
memory.” She concludes: “It seemed 
to me as if I had seen a fine noble ship 
sink at sea with all the nation’s hopes, 
its freedom, its progress and with it 
its clear bright future!” And who can 
say she was wrong? 
GRACE BANYARD 
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THE SESSION 


1956-57 was the year of Suez and Sir Anthony Eden’s dramatic fall. Yet 
when we look back from our usual preoccupation with hydrogen bombs, 
inflation and East-West letters, the crisis of the year seems to have left rather 
a small dent on politics. I believe, however, that this is a superficial 
impression. It comes from gaping too much at the débâcle itself, and not 
searching enough behind it among its causes and effects, Suez exposed the 
deception of many Tory politicians. All those protestations of devotion to 
the United Nations and to the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
disappeared like dust when the wind rose. Suez taunted the electorate with 
the wretched return they have got for their vast outlay on arms. It will be 
difficult to convince them again that politicians have any clue to guide them 
in the labyrinth of Defence. Suez showed up an exasperated House of 
Commons, unable to extract truth from Ministers or rally a bewildered 
people. Suez cut through the fog of easy speeches about the Commonwealth. 

The causes and effects of Suez have left an internal wound, all the more 
damaging to the body politic because Mr. Macmillan has set out to drug it 
rather than conduct the necessary operation. He formed a government which 
stretches from the Suez rebels to the anti-Suez rebels. What can such a team 
do except put back the same old difficulties on the same old shelves? The 
Prime Minister has attempted to cover up his retreats and evasions by 
speeches so wide of events as to be notably cynical even by modern 
standards. He has been praised for his “cleverness” in the House of Com- 
mons, but when “cleverness” is recognized it ceases to be clever. “Ars est 
celare artem”—once you have the reputation of being an actor it is difficult 
to be effective in real life. And we still lack that “slap of firm government” . 
—over inflation and industrial relations for instance—for which 
Mr. McLachlan and the Daily Telegraph yearned in Eden’s day. Mr. 
Macmillan from whom I, among many others, hoped so much has proved a 
disappointment. He certainly has many virtues as a Prime Minister: he is 
able, unassuming, and he enjoys the job. But his faults seem to have been 
exacerbated by the circumstances of his elevation. For he is also tortuous, | 
suspicious of plots and therefore of debate. He seems obsessed by the 30s, 
the horrors of nation-wide unemployment and the danger of appeasement. 
All informed gossip says that he began by egging on Sir Anthony and then 
rapidly back-pedalled when informed of the economic disasters which 
impended. Luckily for him he was out of the limelight. So Mr. Butler was 
made the scapegoat and Mr. Macmillan confirmed in a natural tendency to 
enlighten issues as little as possible. 

Mr. Butler has suffered from misrepresentation and bad luck. On the 
strength of some remarks distorted and taken out of context (“The best Prime 
Minister we have got” and “He knows all about economics but I know all 
about politics”) he has been represented as a Machiavellian schemer thirsty 
with ambition. But while he has always been a negotiator, unlike the Prime 
Minister whose mind takes evasive action all too easily along its familiar 
channels, Mr. Butler has a curious response to argument and even thinks 
and argues on his feet. He is also a confirmed holder of babies, appeasement, 
telephone tapping and above all Suez. 

In different circumstances, before Mr. Butler had suffered so many 
disasters or Mr. Macmillan saw the possibility of a General Election over- 

taking a divided party, their combination might have been effective. But it 
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is not. High sounding speeches cannot conceal the lack of direction in foreign 
affairs. A committee of three elderly gentlemen patently will not cure 
inflation. Even Mr. Sandys’ Defence Policy is running into trouble. And in 
minor ways “gimmicks” like Lord Mills are failing to impress. Most serious 
of all from the purely party point of view of Conservatives is the disillusion- 
ment of many potential young Tories. 

On the Opposition side of the House the most important development has 
been the new Labour policy for industry. Never has a programme been 
devised so obviously with an eye to party necessities and a cold shoulder to 
reality. For it bears no relation to the problems of today’s industrial world, 
but is dictated by the need to abandon all the moral—and indeed most of 
the economic--arguments for Socialism while showing bow a Labour 
Government can lay its hands on money and power. However that is hardly 
yet a Parliamentary matter. In the House of Commons Mr. Gaitskell has 
been faced with a difficult situation over the hydrogen bomb. His mind is 
too clear to allow him to conceal his dilemma. The trouble with him is that 
his very clarity illumines the divisions in his party. It also infuriates the 
Tories, It is exasperating for them to have to listen to his limpid expositions 
of their failures. Worse still, he is a “traitor to his class,” and he has much 
better Parliamentary manners than many in the Gentlemen’s Party. So they 
turn with relief to the cloudy invective of Mr. Bevan. Indeed Mr. Bevan has 
now the fascination for the Government benches which bold bad men have 
for maidens in search of a hero. He has, too, a wider range of tunes than 
his leader and has played them with skill. For instance he made a good 
speech on disarmament. For a moment or two it seemed that Mr. Sandys 
was going to debate his points, but before the end of his reply he had slipped 
away into a game of skittles with ninepins of his own making. I am afraid 
this is the modern technique. Yet if Parliament is to maintain its prestige it 
must debate the main points and not run away from them. 

Apart from Mr. Sandys, who is now entering a period of trial after his 
success with the White Paper on Defence, what about other ministers? Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd has a fine megaphone technique at the Despatch Box, and 
everyone acknowledges his sincerity and indeed his successes over Africa. 
But Cyprus is not a success. Mr. Thorneycroft, on whom I laid some money 
last year, has not run so well as Chancellor as he did when President of the 
Board of Trade. Messrs Macleod and Maudling acquiesced in Suez, and 
the former has offered no solution to industrial malaise. Nevertheless they 
are competent ministers and, though still in the second rank, less expen- 
dable in any Tory administration than several of their seniors. And so we 
come to Mr. Heathcote Amory, whom I picked last year as the Baldwin of 
the ’60s. I see no reason to reverse my opinion. In fact Mr. Baldwin, for 
all his shrewdness, might not have survived so easily the ordeal by Agricul- 
ture (and Fisheries and Food). 

Tn the year Parliament has produced 55 new Acts, Suez and a few nuclear 
explosions. On the whole a dismal record out of which will stand the Rent 
Act, not because it is a particularly good Act, but because it is an effort to 
tackle a major problem. 

Tt has also made an impact on the public. What is so depressing about 
the grinding of the public treadmill is the small notice taken of its output. 
For the public politics are personalities—and usually the wrong ones. How 
many people could tell you anything about Mr. Paget, Sir Alec Spearman, 
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Mr. Montgomery Hyde or Mr. Houghton? Yet these backbenchers have 
been of far greater Parliamentary use than their flashier colleagues. Budgets, 
Acts and shoals of orders flow over the country like rain and sun. They 
come from “the government” and “we” neither understand them nor feel 
any responsibility for them. Apart from supplying some tit-bits for the 
sensational press the House of Commons is notorious in the eyes of the 
public for its failure to do many things, some of them not its business by 
any stretch of Socialist imagination. The time has come to take stock of its 
purpose today. It is now a legislature which cannot legislate, as was proved 
by the Duke of Norfolk’s Bill. It has long ceased to be a watch-dog on 
public expenditure since it is always demanding more. It does not now 
extract truthful information from ministers; we should have known just as 
much about Oman and perhaps more about Suez if it had not been sitting 
when these adventures started. I could make out a good case for a reformed 
House of Commons, but no one could support the traditional view of its 
functions just at present. 

I could wish that we had passed much less legislation, but had faced the 
basic political problems. For at bottom even our so-called economic prob- 
lems are the old ones of democracy. We have not come nearer to achieving 
the predominance of the general interest over sectional pressures. We have 
not exorcised the perpetual demand of the people at large for more doles 
from their government, Our colonial techniques are still in essentials those 
inherited from the nineteenth century. Local and central government still 
demand more radical reforms than any adumbrated. We can only take 
what comfort is allowed by contemplating the rest of the world struggling 
with the same hydras. Meanwhile, the Western or free half of the planet 
is holding on grimly in the face of Communism and a Russian tyranny just 
as aggressive as ever though in different ways. Yet the mechanism of demo- 
cratic politics is such that so Jong as prosperity and entertainment continue 
there will be no pressure towards reform, and little exertion on international 
affairs. The longest cloud on the Parliamentary horizon is an outbreak of 
even more damaging strikes. That could be very dangerous indeed, for 
neither Conservatives nor Labour show any desire to tackle the causes of 
friction, while both are all too ready with the Danegeld of wage increases 
unrelated to production. 

So we await 1957/58, with the paralysis of a General Election coming 
nearer and big jobs still to be done. The Government no doubt mean to 
run their full time: Labour will put what gloss of reality they can on their 
new programme, and Liberals will ensure that everyone who is interested 
in a more realistic line of progress hears about it. In the meantime, Parlia- 
ment will continue to act as a forum or cockpit. I wonder if it will be 
reformed. I wonder if members and ministers will ever revolt against the 
mass of unnecessary and unpolitical business (and so-called pleasure) under 
which they are at present such willing victims. I fear not. But I live in hope. 

JOSEPH GRIMOND 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND RESTRICTIVE 
PRACTICES 
RADE Associations play a large part in industry and they are specially 
mentioned in the Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956. For the purposes 
~ of the provisions of the 1956 Act relating to the registration of agree- 
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ments, a “Trade Association” is defined to mean “a body of persons (whether 
incorporated or not) which is formed for the purpose of furthering the trade 
interests of its members, or of persons represented by its members.” It will 
be observed that this definition is very flexible. There is no necessity for a 
Trade Asssociation to be incorporated as a limited company, and its 
activities cover the whole area of furthering the trade interests of its 
members. 

Before dealing with the activities of Trade Associations which are noted 
in the Restrictive Trade Practices Aot, 1956, it is first necessary to detail 
the Agreements which are registrable under that Act. There is registrable 
any agreement between two or more persons carrying on business in the 
United Kingdom in the production or supply of goods or in the application 
to goods of any process or manufacture, under which restrictions are 
accepted by two or more parties in respect of the following matters— 

(a) the prices to be charged, quoted or paid for goods supplied, offered or 
acquired, or for the application of any process of manufacture to goods: 

(b) the terms or conditions on or subject to which goods are to be 
supplied or acquired or any such process is to be applied to goods; 

(c) the quantities or descriptions of goods to be produced, supplied or 
acquired; 

(d) the process of manufacture to be applied to any goods, or the 
quantities or descriptions of goods to which any such process is to be 
applied; or 

(e) the persons or classes of persons to, for or from whom, or the areas 
or places in or from which, goods are to be supplied or acquired, or any 
such process applied. 

In the above connection the word “agreement” includes any agreement 
or arrangement, whether or not it is intended to be enforceable (apart from 
the provisions of the 1956 Act) by legal proceedings. Furthermore, an agree- 
ment need not be in writing. It will be appreciated that an agreement imports 
the idea of some form of enforceability, whereas those matters which are 
not legally enforceable are arrangements. However, the 1956 Act applies to 
both agreements and arrangements. Where a specific recommendation is 
made by, or on behalf of, a trade association to its members as to the 
action to be taken or not taken, by them in relation to any particular class 
of goods or process of manufacture in respect of any of the matters described 
in paragraphs (a) to (e) supra, then such specific recomméndation comes 
within the Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956, and must be registered 
under that Statute. 

The word “specific” is important. It indicates that general exhortations by 
associations of industrialists to their members, for example, “to keep prices 
stable,” will not come within the provisions of the 1956 Act. But recom- 
mendations—whether express or implied—directed to the actual prices or 
conditions of sale, for instance, of particular classes of goods, are covered 
by this 1956 Act. It is quite common for action between traders to be 
concerted by the observance of recommendations rather than by compliance 
with some formal contract. In the above connection it is immaterial whether 
“recommending” prices of goods has the precise effect of “fixing” prices of 
goods or otherwise. That is not the test of the matter. The mere fact that 
a “recommendation”—express or implied—is made in relation to the prices 
of goods is sufficient to bring that recommendation within the 1956 Act 
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and hence registrable under the Statute. 

Furthermore, where a specific recommendation of the type we have been 
discussing is made by a Trade Association to its members, the agreement 
for the constitution of the Trade Association is to be treated as if it contains 
an implied term under which each of the members to whom the recom- 
mendation is made agrees to comply with the recommendation and any 
subsequent recommendations in the same field. Accordingly where such 
recommendations are made, the parties to the agreement for the constitution 
of the Association are all the members of the Association whether or not 
the recommendations are made to all of them. The documents to be sent 
to the Registrar of Restrictive Trade Practices should include lists of the 
members, copies of the recommendations and of the agreement for the 
constitution of the Association. Ordinary printed copies of the constitution 
will not contain the term implied by the 1956 Act, and copies of a memo- 
randum setting that out will therefore also have to be sent to the Registrar. 
Where the recommendations are made only to a class of members the 
the implied term applies solely to them and a list of their names should be 
incorporated in the memorandum to define the extent of the implied term. 

Leaving now the subject of specific recommendations we may pass on to 
deal with certain other matters which intimately concern Trade Associa- 
tions. It will have been observed that agreements are registrable if two or 
more parties are in the United Kingdom. It sometimes happens that the 
restrictions may be entered into not by the parties who are in the United 
Kingdom, but by parties who are outside the United Kingdom. It may be 
that parties overseas agree in some way to restrict their imports into the 
United Kingdom. In such a case if, in the agreement as a whole to which 
two or more United Kingdom people are parties, there are restrictive 
arrangements relating to imports, the agreement is registrable. In other 
words, if two or more firms have come to a mutual arrangement in the 
United Kingdom and strike a bargain overseas, they are within the scope 
of the 1956 Act, and the terms of that bargain are registrable. Where there 
is a Trade Association in the United Kingdom it is treated in the same way 
as two parties in the United Kingdom. Therefore if a Trade Association in 
the United Kingdom comes to an agreement with parties overseas—which is 
the normal Cartel system—that is registrable under the 1956 Act. 

In order that an agreement should be registrable under the 1956 Act it 
must refer to “goods,” which are defined to include “ships and aircraft, 
minerals, substances and animals (including fish).” Therefore, if a Trade 
Association notified the names of price-cutters to individual manufacturers 
so that they can institute legal proceedings accordingly, and the Trade 
Association also gives legal and financial assistance in the bringing of such 
proceedings, is that registrable? The answer is “No,” because agreements 
that in effect relate to the giving of information—e.g. about price-cutting— 
do not concern “goods.” To put in in another way—although it involves 
writing bad English—the giving of information (and also legal and financial 
assistance) are not goods. So far as resale price maintenance is concerned, 
the collective enforcement of conditions as to the resale price of goods is 
rendered unlawful by the 1956 Act. It is unlawful for either a trader by 
himself or a Trade Association to recommend the withholding of supplies, 
no matter to whom the recommendation is made, as a means of enforcing 

~~. condition as to the resale price of goods. That is to say, if a Trade 
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Association elects, or is used, to come forward and by its recommendation 
to seek collectively to enforce resale price maintenance over the area which 
it normally covers or over any other area, that is illegal under the 1956 Act. 

Agreements relating exclusively to Exports are excluded from registration 
under the 1956 Act. Such agreements, however, must be notified to the 
Board of Trade and will be subject to reference to the Monopolies Com- 
mission. Sometimes there is an export agreement which is inextricably linked 
with internal restrictive agreements, and in such a case it will be registrable 
with the Registrar of Restrictive Trade Practices under the ordinary 
provisions of the Act. On the other hand, there may be an agreement which 
relates partly to exports and partly to internal restrictions. In such a case, 
if the export part is quite separate it may be severed from the other internal 
restrictions, and then the export part is notified to the Board of Trade and 
the other part is registered under the ordinary provisions of the Act. The 
procedure for dealing with recommendations by Trade Associations relat- 
ing exclusively to exports is similar to the procedure already laid down in 
the Act for agreements relating to these matters. Thus, both agreements and 
recommendations, if they relate exclusively to exports, are not registrable 
in the ordinary way but must be notified to the Board of Trade. 

MESTON 


A COMMONWEALTH OFFICE 


RECENT parliamentary question, and the account of matters dis- 
cussed by Sir Roy Welensky during his visit to London, have indicated 
that some degree of interest is felt, both in this country and overseas, 

in the two government offices where ultimately rests responsibility for 
relationships between the United Kingdom and Commonwealth countries, 
whether sovereign or dependent. The Colonial Office, formerly of Downing 
Street, now straddled awkwardly across Great Smith Street, is a compara- 
tively familiar organization: most people have at least a working idea of its 
activities. The Commonwealth Relations Office is a recent, somewhat 
esoteric, institution, housed in the old Colonial Office building; its functions 
vis-a-vis the member states of the Commonwealth are conceived as being 
somewhat similar to those of the Foreign Office vis-à-vis foreign countries. 
At one time a sharp division between the work of the two offices was 
possible: but this is no longer the case. The rapid progress of political 
development in the larger dependent territories and the creation of new 
constitutional forms result in the invasion, so to speak, of the territory of 
each office by the other. The time is fast approaching, if it has not indeed ~ 
already arrived, at which fusion of the two departments is necessary—not, 
as was suggested in the parliamentary question, because the remaining 
functions of the Colonial Office might be “amalgamated with those of the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations” as a measure of recognition 
“of progress towards self-government,” but for other much more cogent 
reasons which this article seeks to set out. 

It is well in the first instance to see the development of the two Govern- 
ment Departments in their historical setting. In 1854 the association, more 
than half a century old, of the Colonies and War under one Secretary of 


State was dissolved, and for the next seventy years the Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies had in his keeping all matters relating to all Empire and 
mandated territories, save India, Egypt and the Sudan, at whatever stage 
of constitutional development they might happen to be. The internal 
organization of the Colonial Office on a geographical basis automatically 
distinguished between Dominions and other territories, and thus the way 
was paved for the creation in 1925 of the Office of Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs. This office was combined with that of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies until 1930. Since then the two departments have been 
separate and distinct, each under its own Secretary of State, and eventually 
housed in different buildings. In 1947 the title of the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs was changed to Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. 

Territorially the jurisdiction of the two departments is as follows. The 
Commonwealth Relations Office deals with Member States of the Common- 
wealth, i.e. Canada, Australia, New Zealand. South Africa, India, Ceylon, 
Pakistan and Ghana: with the Central African Federation qua Federation: 
with the self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia: with the High 
Commission Territories in South Africa, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland: and with the relationships of the United Kingdom with Southern 
Ireland and with the Maldive Islands. The Colonial Office deals with all 
the remaining parts of the Commonwealth, Colonies, Protectorates and 
Protected States, including two of the three territories which go to make 
up the Central African Federation—Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
It deals with Trust territories and will, it is understood, continue to deal 
with the Caribbean territories after Federation next year, and with the 
proposed self-governing “State” of Singapore. 

The arbitrary nature of the division of work and the illogicality of much 
of these arrangements are clear. They are most marked, perhaps, in the case 
of the Central African Federation. But arguments based on logic are not 
necessarily, to the English, cogent. What has to be considered is whether 
the set-up is, or is not, the most practical way of conducting such business 
as Her Majesty’s Government has with those various countries, and what is 
the effect of the set-up on the countries themselves. 

It is obvious that a government department geared to the largely diplo- 
matic work involved in the United Kingdom relationships with, say, Canada 
or Southern Ireland, is pursuing very different aims from those of a depart- 
ment concerned wtth the economic and social development of, say, the 
Gambia. The two tasks are utterly dissimilar, calling for sharply contrasting 
methods of approach, requiring staff and specialized technical advisers with 
fundamentally different training, and calling for resources in the way of 
men, money and materials for one office without counterpart in the other. 
But the Commonwealth Relations Office must try to do for the High Com- 
mission territories just what the Colonial Office must try to do for the 
Gambia, and the relationships of the Colonial Office with Bermuda, the 
Bahamas and Barbados are comparable, minima comparare magnis with 
those of the Commonwealth Relations Office and New Zealand. As regards 
resources the loss, on achieving sovereign status, of funds provided under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, and of funds and expertise 
provided by the Colonial Development Corporation, has been the subject 
of considerable comment in Parliament in connection with the inauguration 

p) Ghana. Of the two Federations, neither as yet sovereign states, is one 
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to look for guidance to Downing Street and the other to Great Smith Street? 
Are a self-governing Colony, Northern Rhodesia, and a self-governing 
“State,” Singapore, so different that one is a Commonwealth Relations and 
the other a Colonial Office responsibility? These arrangements are not just 
illogical, they are chaotic and inefficient. 

There remains the question of the effect of this set-up on the countries 
concerned. It is the Colonial Office territories which are most affected. 
Because the Commonwealth Relations Office is concerned with Sovereign 
States it tends to be regarded by those Colonial territories which are 
zealously pursuing the road to self-government as the senior office, the 
grown-ups Club, the headquarters of the First Eleven. It is promotion, or 
the outward sign of promotion, to be connected with the Commonwealth 
through that office, and a mark, or stigma, of political and constitutional 
immaturity to be “under” the Colonial Office. Little dependencies, like little 
people, are touchy. Adolescence, colonial or human, is on the look-out for 
frustration, and has no difficulty in finding it. It is difficult to bring home to 
people in this country the urgency of the need to create in the minds of the 
political leaders in the smaller territories the feeling that they are integrated 
and integral parts of the Commonwealth, that they are needed by the 
Commonwealth, that they have functions to perform for the Commonwealth 
that they alone can perform. Surely a great step in this direction would be 
the creation of a Commonwealth Office which would, in its various divisions, 
deal with all commonwealth affairs from the diplomatic to the develop- 
mental. The split which gave rise to the two departments in 1925 was 
natural and useful. It has served the purpose well: but its usefulness is now 
over. Efficiency requires a merging of the two departments and the develop- 
ment of the modern conception of Commonwealth calls for a visible unity 
in the handling of Commonwealth affairs which alone a Commonwealth 
Office can give. Hary BLOOD 


PARLIAMENTARY a ES 1940-1955 


HEN making my Maiden Speech in May, 1941, it was impossible for 

me to know what the capture of German war documents has since 

revealed to us, namely that in March, 1936, Hitler was bluffing. He had 
been strongly advised by his generals not to risk an advance into the neutral 
zone, as they maintained that the French army was overwhelmingly strong 
and could easily have compelled him to withdraw, especially if the British 
forces had also been mobilized in accordance with the terms not only of the 
Treaty of Versailles but of the Agreement signed at Locarno. Nevertheless 
I pointed out in my speech what had been the consequences of this neglect 
to take the vital action. Belgium felt that as the invasion of the demilitarized 
zone had been allowed, there was no longer any protection for her, and 
consequently in October of that year the King of the Belgians demanded that 
his country should revert to a system of neutrality such as had existed before 
the Great War. In other words, while we were to give a unilateral guarantee 
to go to the rescue of Belgium, that country was no longer bound to 
co-operate with us in any way. There was therefore up to the time of the 
outbreak of hostilities no negotiation or arrangement of any kind between «sma 
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the Belgian and the French or the British General Staffs. This was one of 
the principal causes of the disaster of 1940, our perilous evacuation of 
Dunkirk, and the loss of all our army’s guns and equipment. Hitler having 
now dug himself in behind the invincible barrier of the Rhine was able less 
than a year later to march with impunity into Austria, with the result that 
the strategical position of Czecho-Slovakia was made almost untenable. 
What was the reaction among the Allies? Did they realize that the whole 
European situation was being strategically turned to their disadvantage? 
This was followed by the Munich Agreement of 1938, in spite of which on 
March 15 of the following year the German troops marched into Prague. 
Poland began to realize that she was selected to be the next victim. Suddenly 
on March 31, 1939, Mr. Neville Chamberlain came into the House and gave 
a guarantee to Poland—a guarantee which we found it impossible to 
implement, and yet which forced us to declare war on September 3, 1939. 

All these disasters go back to the fact that in 1919 we had neglected to 
take the strong advice of the greatest general of World War I and maintain 
the barrier of the Rhine which—as Marshal Foch had repeated so often— 
“had by a miracle fallen into our hands.” Winston Churchill had foreseen all 
the developments of which I had given such a rapid résumé. He had, in a 
series of wonderful speeches, prophesied these events and protested against 
the solutions adopted at the time. That was why he inspired at the moment 
when I was speaking, such immense confidence. I said that in my life-time 
I could not remember any Minister who had aroused such enthusiasm. 
Fifty years previously I had had the honour of sitting “under the clock” on 
the floor of the House listening to Mr. Churchill’s father making his 
onslaught on Gladstone and the Home Rule Bill of 1893. Looking back on 
the past I said that I should have to go back over the whole period of the 
nineteenth century to find a statesman who could be compared with Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s son. In fact, I said, I should have to go back to the 
younger Pitt who by his resource and his energy had inspired the victory 
which he did not live to see. Indeed in order to find that dynamic force, 
that driving power, that magnetic attraction for the crowd, I should have to 
go still further back to the younger Pitt’s still greater father, the Earl of 
Chatham. I said I firmly believed that under the auspices of our Prime 
Minister we should overcome such difficulties and extricate ourselves from 
such dangers as had never faced either the younger or the older Pitt. If I 
might be allowed to prophecy, I contended it was my firm belief and con- 
viction that the biographer and descendant of the great Duke of Marlborough 
would live to bring about something which neither the Treaty of Paris of 
1763 nor the Treaty of Vienna of 1815 had ever succeeded in creating—a 
just and durable peace. 

The Prime Minister was not in the House when J delivered this maiden 
speech, but he wrote me a very charming letter of congratulation which is 
one of my most precious treasures. I little dreamt when speaking how far 
the machinations of the Russians were to render impossible the realization 
one of my most precious treasures. I little dreamt when speaking how far 
maiden speech delivered in the old House of Commons, destroyed by enemy 
action four days later, on May 10, 1941. This was a Saturday evening, and 
on the following Monday I presented myself in New Palace Yard in order 
to have a view of the damage done to the House of Commons, The policeman 

meee, On duty said that the Commons were now meeting in the Church House, 
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and without a permit from the Board of Works he could not allow me to 
enter the bombed Chamber. “But,” I said, “what about my locker, which 
is full ‘of very precious documents? Surely you will let me approach it to 
see whether these papers have been destroyed?” He accordingly gave me 
permission, and it was with immense relief that I saw it was still intact and 
all my papers safe. I then went on to the Chamber itself and was appalled 
to see that it was completely destroyed. It had no roof, all the benches were 
lying about the floor, as well as the Speaker’s Chair which had been seriously 
damaged beyond all hope of repair. After having had a good look I started to 
go back the way I had come. I was very surprised to see approaching me the 
Speaker of the House of Commons with the Sergeant at Arms carrying the 
Mace, which fortunately had escaped, and I wondered what could have 
happened. Then I saw following the Speaker the King himself, who had 
come to see the destruction wrought in the House of Commons. I stood back 
as far as possible against the wall of the corridor and bowed very low. I 
heard afterwards from the Speaker’s secretary that both the King and Queen 
had first visited Westminster Abbey, but that when the Queen saw the wreck- 
age lying on the very spot where she and the King had so recently been 
crowned she was quite overwhelmed with emotion, and said to the King, 
“George, please go on alone to the House of Commons. I shall return direct 
to Buckingham Palace and send the car back to fetch you.” 

Fortunately the damage done to Westminster Abbey was soon repaired, 
but the Deanery was almost completely destroyed. The King graciously 
offered the Dean and his wife the hospitality of Buckingham Palace, but the 
Dean replied that it was his duty to remain in the precincts of the Abbey. 
When I paid him a visit there, he received me and gave me tea in the 
Jerusalem Chamber which he was using as his only sitting room, and he 
told me that his wife and he were occupying the only bedroom left intact. 

The House of Commons in May, 1941, presented a very interesting 
spectacle. There was a Coalition Government headed by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, which had come into power some months before in the year when 
I had taken my seat. The Home Secretary was then Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
and he was the Minister responsible for the affairs of Northern Ireland. I 
had consequently a great deal to do with him. As Home Secretary he, for 
the first time I believe in his life, came over to Belfast. He was very warmly 
received by our Prime Minister, then the Right Honorable J. M. Andrews, 
and was entertained with the Ulster Members to lunch at the Prime 
Minister’s official residence at Stormont. He was cordially welcomed not 
only in Belfast but at every place in Ulster which he visited, and he became 
extremely popular. From that time onward he was a staunch friend of 
Northern Ireland. When our new Prime Minister, Sir Basil Brooke (as he 
then was) came into office and was entertained in London, Herbert Morrison 
made a very eloquent speech, strongly defending the position of Ulster as 
part of the United Kingdom. The Ulster Members were very delighted, and 
I was determined to organize a demonstration in his favour. I got my friends 
therefore to take their seats in scattered positions throughout the Chamber, 
because as there was no Party Government at that time one could sit on 
whichever side of the House one liked. When Herbert Morrison got up to 
answer the first question—which happened to refer to the production of 
bicycles—I stood up giving the signal and waving my Order Paper, and at 
once a tremendous cheer went up from opposite quarters of the Chamber. -= 
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Herbert Morrison and everybody else seemed greatly taken by surprise at 
this ovation. He said to me afterwards, “I know, Savory, that you were at 
the bottom of all this.” 

‘While Home Secretary he did everything he possibly could to help us in 
every way. Owing to the secrecy which had to be maintained before D-Day, 
great difficulties arose in obtaining permits to cross over from Northern 
Treland to England and Scotland, or vice versa. There were certain very 
urgent cases, for instance those of expectant mothers who had booked rooms 
in various hospitals and maternity homes in Northern Ireland, and who 
could not get a travel permit. I went to see Herbert Morrison in person, and 
explained to him how very difficult it was for these ladies to obtain any 
accommodation at the last moment in England, as everything was already 
fully booked, and he very willingly agreed to grant the necessary permits. 

On another occasion threatening letters had been received against myself 
by the Minister, saying that when I went over to Northern Ireland my 
enemies would kidnap me, carry me across the Border and tear me to pieces. . 
The Home Secretary communicated these threats to the Minister for Home 
Affairs for Northern Ireland, who is responsible for the control of the 
police throughout the whole province. The consequence was that when I 
arrived in Londonderry to deliver a speech and keep an appointment which 
had been booked some time previously, I was met by the police who 
accompanied me everywhere I went, to the hall where I was due to speak, 
and even to the house where I was given hospitality. To my immense sur- 
prise they actually bivouacked in the garden and remained there all night, 
ready the next morning to accompany me once more into the city. A very 
kind gentleman offered, in the afternoon when I was free, to take me for a _ 
drive to Moville along the shores of Lough Foyle, but as soon as we reached 
the Border we were met by the police who held up their hands and said to 
my kind “host, “We have orders to look after Professor Savory, but if you 
take him across the Border we can be no longer held responsible for his 
safety. Will you please take him for a drive in a different direction?” Of 
course he did this, and when I left Londonderry by train the next day I was 
once more conducted to the station by the police, who, I think, must have 
been glad to be released from their charge. 

i DouGLAS SAVORY 
To be continued 


TUNISIAN PROBLEMS 


T first sight the fall of the Husseinite dynasty in Tunisia on July 25 

Å seems due to the lack of popularity of the last Bey of Tunis, Sidi 
Lamine. Imposed on the then French Protectorate in May, 1943, by 

the victorious Allies, he succeeded the deposed Sidi Monsef who had 
collaborated with the Axis during the six months’ occupation of Tunis 
resulting from the Anglo-American landings in North Africa. Less respected 
by the masses than his predecessor, the new Bey unwisely amassed a huge 
personal fortune in the years that followed, and, unlike the Sultan of 
Morocco, did not identify himself with the national struggle for independ- 
ence from the French. In recent years the escapades of two of his three sons 
have done nothing to raise the prestige of the royal family. In reality, how- 
== ever, other factors have been working against the throne ever since the 
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Mendés-France government granted autonomy in 1956. Habib Bourguiba, 
the real creator of the new Tunisia and first President of the republic, is 
convinced that it is only a matter of time before Algeria becomes an inde- 
pendent Moslem state, and he envisages a future North African federation 
consisting of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, with Libya added as an after- 
thought presumably as a buffer-state against the westward ambitions of 
Egypt. “These four countries will constitute a material and above all a 
moral force which other countries will have to take into account,” as he 
explained in January, 1957, to the Tunisian constituent assembly when intro- 
ducing the Libyan prime minister. Needless to say, Bourguiba sees his own- 
country as the senior partner in any such grouping. In his view it would 
have to be closely linked with France, though in Paris there has never been 
any general encouragement for the idea of “le grand Maghreb arabe.” The 
Sultan of Morocco supports the proposed federation, but the very fact of 
the identity of Tunisian and Moroccan views in this domain creates a 
political problem, since one cannot fail to notice that Bourguiba and the 
Sultan are rival claimants for the role of saviour of North Africa and leader 
of its peoples. The Sultan recently held an audience at Casablanca for the 
trade-union leaders of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, while shortly after- 
wards some student representatives of the three countries were similarly 
received. Bourguiba cannot but be displeased by this tendency to assume 
that Morocco is the natural leader of the group. 

Meanwhile the Tunisian president apparently discounts the possibility of 
any great Moslem figure arising in Algeria itself. “If there had been a 
Bourguiba in Algeria we should have heard about him by now,” he once 
declared with charming candour; and since the five rebel leaders were 
captured by the French when travelling by air from Morocco to Tunis the 
Algerians are presumably even less likely to produce a man of unrivalled 
moral authority. Since it can be taken for granted that any independent 
Algerian state will be republican in form, it is likely that Bourguiba’s 
assumption is that the republic of Tunisia will appear more attractive to 
the Algerians than feudal Morocco. By the establishment of the republic 
he has thus stolen a march on his rival and put Tunisia forward as a dynamic. 
progressive country well able to act as mentor to the Algerians. 

The ending of the monarchy appears in a new light when these facts 
are taken into consideration, and is seen as part of a particular historical 
process rather than as an attack upon a rather ineffectua] old man. The 
royal dynasty had indeed, from the point of view of a Bourguiba aiming at 
leadership of the Maghreb, become what he called “a dead tree which must 
be uprooted by the Tunisian people.” Yet the latest change does nothing 
to solve the problems that have been facing Tunisia since she became a 
sovereign state last year. First there is the self-evident fact that the country 
has now to stand on its own feet, a difficult task ever since the outgoing 
Mollet government announced France’s intention of discontinuing economic 
aid. The Tunisians make no secret of their hope that the U.S.A. will step 
into the breach, but the French government has explicitly stated that any 
such aid given by America to Tunis would be considered as a provocation 
in Paris. During the first half of June various measures of national economy 
were announced, chiefly in the sphere of administration, so that the budget 
was reduced by nearly 10 per cent, but further action will be required. In 
the space of a single human lifetime the French had worked wonders in the 
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country, developing phosphate and mineral mines, replanting olive trees, 
building railways and excellent motor roads, together with harbours, hos- 
pitals and schools; but this-can only be regarded as a beginning for the 
standard of living is pitifully low. Even though the French trebled the area 
under wheat and multiplied herds tenfold, great numbers of Tunisians live 
in mud huts or urban slums. Agriculture and industry need foreign capital 
at the very moment when investors are nervous of putting their money into 
North Africa. Meanwhile large numbers of the French population of Tunisia 
are naturally hostile to the new state of affairs in which their privileges are 
curtailed. Skilled, hardworking farmers and technicians are returning to 
France in such numbers that reception centres have been set up in Paris 
and the provinces. Members of the Tunisian civil service are seething with 
resentment, claiming that Moslems are being unfairly promoted. Even law- 
breakers pose an international problem because the French government 
insists that Europeans should not be subject to the ordinary penal code but 
must be tried in separate courts from Moslems. Above all the French army 
is still present in Tunisia. Foreign troops are rarely popular in any country, 
least of all when they remind the population of what is considered to be 
the humiliation of the past. The Tunisian government claims the right to veto 
particular troop movements, and several armed clashes have resulted from 
disagreements over this point. At all events the present military position is 
that Algerian armed bands fit themselves out in Tunisia, cross into Algeria 
and come back over the frontier when they have completed their mission. 
The theory is that French troops in Tunisia and Algeria are units of totally 
different armies, and are not allowed to reinforce each other by land. Nor 
can Algerians be pursued across the frontier. 

Algeria is the great stumbling-block standing in the way of good relations 
with France. Alleged Tunisian aid to the rebels was the reason for the 
cessation of the French subsidy; but the Algerian struggle poisons Franco- 
Tunisian relations at every turn, for Bourguiba makes no secret of his 
sympathies. Yet he is not an extremist, or even essentially anti-French, and 
there is no reason to doubt his sincerity when he says that he is torn 
between his French friends and his Algerian brothers. It is also equally true 
to say that no Moslem leader would dare to be on too cordial terms with the 
French government as long as hostilities continue in Algeria. Thus 
Bourguiba is on the horns of a dilemma, believing as he does that his 
country ought to remain within the French orbit. In December, 1956, he 
expressly stated that Tunisia does not intend to live in isolation, Though 
belonging to an Arab and Moslem tradition she must have access to other 
cultures, and particularly those of France and the West, in order, as he said 
in a curious phrase, “to take hold of reality” (avoir prise sur le réel). This 
can be taken as a hint that he sees the salvation of Tunisia as lying with 
France and the occident rather than with pan-Arabism. Certain it is that 
Bourguiba sees himself as a mediator between East and West. Indeed it is a 
moot point whether his country should be regarded as belonging to the 
Orient or not. After all, Europe is only 100 miles across the Mediterranean, 
and it is safe to say that Bourguiba is more at home in Paris than in the 
Middle East, being a graduate of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
where he studied from 1924-1927, returning to Tunis with a French wife. 
He has the reputation of considering Tunisia to be a cut above the rest of 
the Arab world, and is at pains to bring her into the international limelight 
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as a forward-looking nation. The congress of trade-unions recently held at 
Tunis must have caused him and his colleagues much satisfaction from this 
point of view. Needless to say, Tunisia is a fully-fledged member of the 
United Nations, and was in fact one of the countries chosen to investigate 
the situation in Hungary. 

Communism is not a problem in Tunisia. Unlike most Arab lands, it 
possesses a solid and old-established bourgeoisie, and Bourguiba himself is 
of lower middle-class origin. He sees nationalism as the enemy of com- 
munism, and though there has lately been some talk of trade agreements 
with communist countries Bourguiba would sooner be in the American 
sphere of influence than the Russian, if ever there was to be an irreparable 
break with France. America is already sending food for Tunisian children, 
as from the middle of May, but Bourguiba is pressing for international aid 
from world refugee organisations for the large numbers of Algerian women 
and children who have come into the country. The presence of some 200,000 
Algerians in Tunisia is a heavy strain on the resources of a nation of less 
than four millions, especially at a time of economic crisis. When it is con- 
sidered that some thousands of these Algerians are armed men it can be 
surmised that there is some reason for uneasiness, an uneasiness quite openly 
admitted by Bourguiba in mid-June in an interview given to the Paris 
Express. “It all worries me. With Tunisians I can always explain things to 
them, hold them in check. But those people—I’m holding them by my finger- 
tips.” Not for nothing does the North African proverb say that Algeria is a 
man and Tunisia a woman. Algerians in Tunisia may be all the more unruly 
when they recall that the Tunisians had independence handed over to them 
by the French liberals, whereas they themselves are having to fight for it. 

The Algerian leaders are a source of difficulty to Bourguiba inasmuch as 
he considers them to be too uncompromising in their demand for complete 
and immediate independence. They will not accept any suggestion for a 
plebiscite on the grounds that election results would be faked by the French. 
A moderate man, Bourguiba sees that the French and Algerian attitudes are 
both extreme; hence his hope of a solution by means of a North African 
federation loosely bound to France. In his own relationship with France he 
is prepared to practise what he preaches, for even should the French forces 
leave Tunisia they would still have access to the important harbour of 
Bizerta and French soldiers would be allowed to remain behind to maintain 
radar stations and airfields. But the Algerians evidently hope that French 
public opinion will sicken of the struggle and call for a cessation of hostilities 
entailing the granting of full independence. Meanwhile the French have been 
remarkably adroit in avoiding any condemnation by the United Nations of 
their action in Algeria, so the war goes on and President Bourguiba has to 
continue his balancing act between the two sides. French determination is 
meanwhile bolstered up by the news of the discovery of oil in the Sahara. 

It is obvious that nearly all of Tunisia’s troubles spring from the situation 
in Algeria and that a settlement of this problem would transform her position 
immediately. There would then be no obstacle to full friendship with France, 
and economic aid would doubtless be forthcoming, not only from Paris but 
also from the Americans who would no longer have any fear of offending 
their French allies. Development of the Sahara by French capital would 
bring an oil pipeline through Tunisia to the Mediterranean, with all its 
attendant employment and perquisites. Meanwhile Bourguiba is not waiting 
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passively for events to solve his problems but is tackling the job of trans- 
forming his country into a modern community on the western model. The 
new Tunisia is founded upon the idea of the Rights of Man, and while it is 
premature to speak of it as a fully-fledged democracy the first steps have 
been taken. In spite of economic difficulties, expenditure on health, public 
works and education is being increased this year. With the development of 
information services, plans are on foot at Tunis for the construction of a 
television station and a powerful shortwave transmitter. The armed forces 
are being developed and expanded, all Tunisian men between 20 and 50 
being in theory at the disposal of the military authorities; and such is the 
break with tradition that even the considerable Jewish population is affected 
by this measure although from time immemorial Jews in Tunisia have been 
exempt from military service. Nor is the feminine position unaffected. Poly- 
gamy is now punishable by imprisonment and women are entitled to vote. 
When this right was exercised for the first time in the May elections, 
85 per cent of the female electorate went to the polls, the first woman voter 
at Bourguiba’s home town of Monastir being embraced by the prime 
minister himself, surely a unique event in a Moslem country. Meanwhile 
there is some danger that the abolition of the monarchy may have thrown 
a cloud over relations with Libya and Morocco. When the republic was 
proclaimed on July 25 the Moroccan ambassador did not accept the invita- 
tion to be present at the event, while his Libyan colleague pointedly walked 
out in the middle of the proceedings. At least part of the Moroccan press 
openly sympathized with the deposed Bey. The monarchies of Libya and 
Morocco know that they would be no match for Tunisia and a future 
republic of Algeria. Can it be that President Bourguiba has over-reached 
himself and made the attainment of a North African federation more 
difficult than before? 

Southampton University BRIAN FOSTER 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. VIK. PRINCES MATHILDE 


HE publication of the unfinished Memoirs of Princess Mathilde in the 

Revue des deux Mondes in 1928 revived interest in one of the more 

acceptable members of the unattractive Bonaparte clan, and now we 
may read the first full record of her life in the biography by Marguerite 
Castillon du Perron based on her private papers and correspondence. The 
daughter of Jerome, King of Westphalia, niece of the mighty Emperor and 
first cousin of Napoleon III, was connected through her mother with several 
historic dynasties. Catherine was the daughter of King Frederick of Wurttem- 
berg, sister of his successor King -William, and sister of Marie who had 
married the unlucky Tsar Paul and became the mother of the Tsars Alex- 
ander and Nicholas. To complete the family background we may add that 
her mother was a niece of George II. 

Mathilde was unlucky in her parents, in her husband, and in the successive 
lovers who partially filled the vacuum left by the breakdown of a com- 
mercial marriage. The youngest of the Bonaparte brothers was the most 
contemptible of them all. “My father,” she wrote, “was the most amiable of 
men and pushed gallantry to imprudence.” An unfaithful husband and an 
unloving parent, his extravagant habits kept him perpetually in debt, and 
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drove him to cadge from every available source. Having occupied a throne 
till the battle of Leipzig drove him into the wilderness, he expected to be 
supported and treated as a royalty for the rest of his life. The most honour- 
able incident in his career was a wound at Waterloo. Excluded from France 
with the rest of the Bonapartes, he lived in exile as Prince de Montfort till 
his nephew nearly forty years later brought him back in honour and 
affluence. The lack of a father whom Mathilde could love and respect was 
not compensated by the affection of her mother, who declared that she 
would give her children for her husband’s little finger and lived on friendly 
terms with an Italian mistress. The only warmth in the girl’s early years 
was supplied by a Swiss widow, Baroness Reding, lady in waiting to her 
mother. “She loved me as her child. I loved her more than my mother, whom 
I scarcely knew. I consulted her about everything; she never left me and she 
died in my arms.” ` 

Mathilde was born in Trieste in 1820. Three years later the family 
migrated to Rome, where the thrifty old Mme Mère formed a rallying- 
point for her large family. Weekly visits to the gloomy palace of her grand- 
mother were a trial, but in her own home there was plenty of company. 
Jerome visited his mother every day and paid a formal visit to the Pope once 
a year, on one occasion taking his daughter with him. The Roman phase 
ended abruptly when her cousins, the sons of Louis and Hortense, joined 
the revolt in the Papal states in 1831. Jerome was expelled and settled in 
Florence, the capital of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, which the Memoirs 
describe as a happy place. The neglected wife of Joseph Bonaparte, who 
preferred the company of a mistress, lived in Florence and became almost 
a second mother. Louis Bonaparte, who migrated to Tuscany after the fall 
of the Empire, is portrayed as a morose and miserly invalid, eternally 
grumbling about his wife. To know him was to sympathize with Hortense, 
who became a valued friend and invited Mathilde to Arenenberg, where the 
future Emperor played with her and her brother. Though there was 
a difference of twelve years the idea of a union occurred independently to 
the respective parents when Hortense invited ‘Mathilde to spend the winter 
at Arenenberg after the death of her mother in 1835. One night when she 
was believed to be asleep she overheard Baroness Reding talking to Jerome 
about her marriage and discovered that the mind of Hortense was travelling 
in the same direction. That the young people were attached to each other 
was clear. “He had always been like a brother to her,” she writes, and 
kisses were exchanged. Her father approved, and his father after some 
hesitation gave his assent. The project was ruined by the coup at Stras- 
bourg and the exile of the conspirator, who. amid the attractions of New 
York, soon forgot his first romance. There was no heartbreak on either side. 
They would scarcely have been happy together for their temperaments were 
as different as their interests. “He is never angry,” she complained, “his 
strongest expression is ‘Absurd.’ If I had married him I should have broken 
his head open to see what was inside.” 

After this fiasco thoughts of marriage were never far from her mind. 
Though penniless, for the family was supported by the King of Wurttem- 
berg, she was a vivacious, intelligent and well-educated girl, with a taste— 
though little talent—for music and painting. Longing to fly from an uncon- 
genial home, and having seen too much of the world to dream of a love 
match, she asked little more than a wealthy husband. She met her future 
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partner for the first time in Florence in 1838 and saw her chance. Anatole 
Demidoff, a coarse and sensual Russian millionaire, derived his fabulous 
income from mines and factories. His father had built a house near Florence, 
where he had established a silk factory. The son, who had a liking for the 
arts, travel and archaeology, visited the Jerome family in company with 
Jules Janin, the French author, who first suggested to his patron the idea of 
a marriage. “People spoke of it to me,” she records. “The man did not dis- 
please me. I found bim distingué. He lived in Paris which was an important 
factor in my decision. My aunt Julie approved, and my father too, though 
he wanted to make conditions which were rejected. I was much annoyed, 
but Demidoff told me it was only postponed. I looked forward to the 
marriage because it meant escape from a false situation. Imagine a girl of 
eighteen alone with a father who paid no attention to her, was enslaved by 
a love of pleasure, and lived only for his passions.” Negotiations dragged 
on till 1840, when Demidoff consented to pay some of Jerome’s debts. That 
he was a notorious roué with a mditresse en titre was a trifle. 

A more serious obstacle was that the bridegroom belonged to the Greek 
Orthodox Church and required the consent of the Tsar. The Grand Duke 
of Tuscany strove to ease the situation by conferring on him the title of 
Prince of San Donato, and the girl’s eagerness increased as the ceremony 
approached. “I was very satisfied. He pleased me in every way. I wanted 
to bring into his life a serenity and regularity which he had never enjoyed 
and which he seemed to crave.” She was deceiving herself, for he loved her 
even less than she loved him. Each wanted something the other could supply 
—she a sumptuous establishment, he social prestige by marrying the daughter 
of a former King. He had never been accepted by the old Russian nobility 
as one of themselves, and he retained the mentality and manners of 
a parvenu. 

The ceremony took place at Florence in November, 1840, first according 
to the Greek Orthodox rite, then in the sacristy of the Duomo. “He seemed 
very fond and proud of me,” she writes; “his vanity was for the moment 
wholly satisfied.” It was a false dawn, for an altercation between him and 
the Russian Ambassador in Rome resulted in a summons to St. Petersburg. 
It was a blow to the bride, who had counted on a visit to Paris which she 
had never seen, and the freezing drive to the Russian capital was rendered 
still more disagreeable by the sombre mood of her husband. The Tsar’s 
friendliness to Mathilde, due partly to family ties, partly to her intelligence 
and charm, contrasted sharply with his studied coolness to Demidoff. In 
granting them permission to leave the country he warned her that she had 
made a bad choice. “You do not know what a scoundrel you have married. 
He is a contemptible fellow and you will never be happy with him, but I will 
always be your friend.” She carried away an abiding memory of the kind- 
ness of the ruler and the squalor of his dominions. As the ill-matched pair 
drove slowly back to the west, she consoled herself by the thought of social 
triumphs and intellectual stimulus in the city of her dreams. 

Mathilde’s first excursion was to the Invalides, for her devotion to her 
uncle coloured the whole of her life, and she vainly sought permission to 
visit her cousin at Ham. Though her family loyalities were unconcealed, 
she was soon on excellent terms with Louis Philippe and the motherly 
Queen. Guests flocked to her receptions and musical parties, among them 
Thiers, who divided his time between high office and the composition of 
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oa Consulat et Empire. When. the couple returned to Italy in 1843 she was 
own as “the great lady of Florence.” Though she lived in semi-regal 
‘splendour her marriage had broken down, for her husband’s irritability was 
«aggravated by poor health. When he entered her salon during a recep- 
mation with his latest mistress on his arm she decided to go her own way. 
Craving for love, she believed she had found it in Nieuwerkerque, the son 
-of a Dutch officer, who was passing through Florence in company with the 
Comte de Chambord in the course of a tour in Italy. Unable to bear the 
yoke any longer she sought temporary refuge in a nunnery, but she was 
not made for the cloister. The day of deliverance dawned when the Tsar, 
after summoning Demidoff to Russia, permitted a separation, while retain- 
ing most of her jewels and securing an allowance of 200,000 francs a year. The 
husband was forbidden to return to Paris, and they never met again. For 
the first time she was a rich woman on her own and looked forward to 
a happy liaison de convenance with the first man she had really loved. 
Marriage was impossible, for both parties were married. Nieuwerkerque was 
a Legitimist; Mathilde dreamed of combining Legitimists and Orleanists in 
an effort to bring the Duc de Chambord to the throne when Louis Philippe 
passed away. Convinced that her cousin Louis had ruined his prospects at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne, she felt no sense of disloyalty to the Bonapartist 
cause. 

The political scene was transformed by the proclamation of the Second 
Republic and the election of her cousin in five departments. At this point 
Mathilde emerges on the political stage, supporting him with her money and 
influence. The simultaneous election of her brother Jerome Napoleon to the 
Chamber provided a further reason for identifying herself with the Man of 
Destiny. When he was elected President by an overwhelming plebiscitary 
majority and moved into the Elysée, she acted as his hostess. Friend and 
foe foretold a Second Empire, and the expectation that the cousins would 
marry was almost equally wide-spread. That a divorce from Demidoff would 
be needed was a trifle: a graver obstacle was her happiness with Nieu- 

` werkerque, and she confided to the Goncourt brothers that she and the 
President could not have got on together. 

The four years of the Second Republic were perhaps the happiest chapter 
of Mathilde’s life. She was still in love with Nieuwerkerque, Director of 
National Museums, Member of the Institut, and Chamberlain to the 
Emperor. Her salon was the most brilliant in Paris, and with a bachelor 
President she was recognised as the first lady in the land. Her position 
seemed still more assured when her cousin moved into the Tuileries. Old 
Jerome was appointed President of the Senate and provided with a dignified 
residence in the Invalides, where he died in 1860. Father and daughter had 
never loved one another, and the stopping of her allowance to him of 40,000 
francs created a final breach. Rich though she was, the Emperor allowed 
her 200,000 francs a year (later increased to 500,000) which enabled her 
to buy a country home at Saint-Gratien within easy reach of the capital. 
Her only political regret was the appropriation of part of the Orleans 
property for the State, a measure against which she protested in vain. 

Though well aware that Napoleon II needed an heir, she dreaded the 
moment when she would have to step down. She liked Eugénie at first and 
encouraged her meetings with the President, never dreaming of anything 
beyond a liaison. When he announced his decision, no one was more sur- 
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prised, and his appeal to her for kindness to the woman of his choice fell 
on deaf ears. Henceforth her attitude to l’Espagnole, as she called her, was 
chilly and soon degenerated into hostility. She had never possessed much 
influence over her cousin and henceforth she had none. Though they remained 
on friendly terms and she paid him a duty visit every autumn at Compiégne, 
she was rarely seen at the Tuileries. The estrangement was sharpened by 
occasional political differences; while he was Anglophil she was Anglo- 
phobe. Mindful of the kindness ofthe Tsar, she disapproved the Crimean war. 
The Emperor’s Italian policy, on the other hand, commanded her approval 
as strongly as it shocked the Empress; and Nigra, Cavour’s trusted Ambas- 
sador, was a welcome guest in her saloon. Neither a dévote nor an anti- 
clerical, she rejoiced in the success of the Italian campaign. 

After the Emperor’s marriage her salon became the main occupation and 
pride of her life, for Nieuwerkerque, like Demidoff before him, looked else- 
where for his pleasures. Since the Empress cared little for belles-lettres and 
the arts, the Princess became and remained the queen of the literary and 
artistic world, Notre Dame des Arts, “a Marguerite of Navarre in the skin 
of a Napoleon,” as the Goncourt brothers described her. With the exception 
of Victor Hugo, sulking in Guernsey, and George Sand, who in later life 
preferred Nohant to the racket of the capital, almost every writer and artist 
of note frequented the dinners and receptions in her two homes. Among the 
former were Dumas père et fils, Gautier, Mérimée, Flaubert, Feuillet, About, 
Labiche, the de Goncourt brothers, Taine, Renan, Littré; among the latter 
Meissonnier, Gavarni and Carpeaux. The leading lion was Sainte-Beuve, 
whom she saw every week and consulted on her private affairs and with 
whom she exchanged hundreds of letters. In 1862 he contributed a vivid 
sketch of his friend to a symposium entitled Galerie Bonaparte. “Her brow 
is lofty and proud, her features clearly and boldly defined with no trace of 
indecision. Despite the classical purity of the lines she is more than a mere 
type. Her deep-set brown eyes shine with the affection or the idea of the 
moment, incapable of feigning or concealing her thought. Her glance is lively 
and piercing. Her whole countenance breathes nobility, dignity, when 
animated a blend of grace and power, the joy of a healthy nature, frankness 
and kindliness, sometimes fire and ardour too. Her cheeks colour in righteous 
anger. Her head rises in dignity above a dazzling and magnificent bust and 
the shoulders are like marble. She has the lovely hands of the Bonaparte 
family. There is something sovereign about her, a woman in the full flush 
of life.” 

The prince of critics found as much to admire in her character as her 
looks. “She is uncomplicated and straightforward; nothing is left in shadow. 
Duplicity, subterfuge, intrigue, cunning, perfidy, she abhors. Her friendships 
are faithful and durable. She needs to believe in people. Though her first 
reaction is sometimes impetuous and may carry her too far, she holds her- 
self in if warned. Her mind resembles her character, combining elevation 
with simplicity. Here, as everywhere else, there is sincerity. Do not talk to 
ber of complexities or ambiguities; she has no use for nuances and half- 
tones. She dislikes all that is vague and goes straight ahead. In her and her 
brother there is something of their uncle the Emperor.” In gratitude for his 
friendship she procured him an invitation to Compiégne and his nomination 
to the Senate. The pleasant comradship ended abruptly when in the last year 
of his life he committed the unpardonable offence of contributing literary 
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articles to the Temps, an opposition journal. Driving unannounced to his 
house she furiously reproached “the vassal of the Emperor” with treachery, 
shook her muff at him, and renounced his friendship. They never met again. 
In crediting her with durable friendships he had overlooked the fact that 
the cult of the Bonaparte family meant more to her than any personal tie. 
There was no fear that the gentle and affectionate Théophile Gautier, her 
librarian and a member of the staff of the official Moniteur, would arouse 
her wrath. The friends whom Sainte-Beuve had brought her continued their 
attendance, among them Renan and Taine, Dumas père and Dumas fils. 
The correspondence of Flaubert, the Goncourt journals and the jottings of 
Count Horace de Vieil-Castel depict the hostess in her crowded salon. 

When the news of Sedan reached Paris Mathilde was advised to leave 
home, but her offer to visit the captive at Wilhelmshöhe was politely 
declined, “I regret to be still alive,” she wrote to Dumas fils. “Is it fair that 
T should suffer so much? I have never been ambitious and only wanted to 
be loved for myself. I have tried to help people who sought my aid, and 
I thought if I were ever to need help I should get it. Though I never expected 
gratitude, this injustice is a trial.” She met the fallen Emperor for the last 
time when he passed through Brussels en route for Chislehurst. She 
attributed the downfall of the Second Empire to the Empress and the 
Ministers, but found few to agree. 

Returning to Paris in her fiftieth year Mathilde strove to rebuild her life 
as a private citizen. She told her old friend Thiers, now head of the state, 
that she would stand aloof from politics. The death of Demidoff in 1870 
left her free to remarry, but she preferred a new liaison with Popelin, 
a young artist and poet, whom, as in her previous affairs, she loved more 
than he loved her. She resumed her weekly dinners for writers and artists, 
but the surviving Goncourt noted in his journal that she was sometimes 
very depressed. Though she secured some brilliant young recruits, among 
them Maupassant and Coppée, Paul Bourget: and Anatole France, Barrès 
and Proust, she lost one of her oldest friends when Taine’s criticism of 
Napoleon and his family led to a breach. Meeting him later at an Academy 
election she turned her back on the historian, exclaiming to a friend: “That 
beast.” When he replied that it would be a good opportunity to let bygones 
be bygones, she exclaimed “Never.” The same fate befell Sardou, whose 
picture of her adored uncle in Mme Sans Géne caused her to walk out of the 
theatre. Her least agreeable trait was her readiness to sacrifice valued friend- 
ships to differences of opinion about le petit caporal. On the death of the 
Prince Imperial she lost all hope of a restoration and, like Eugénie, accepted 
the Republic. 

The liaison with Popelin, which had brought a spell of happiness, ended 
on discovering that he was in love with a young member of her household. 
Her old friends were dying off, and the death of her brother in 1891 severed 
the last link with her youth. Though surrounded by company she was lonely 
at heart and ready to go. Like her brother and the two Emperors she had 
no expectation of an after life, and she faced the end at the age of eighty- 
four without hopes or fears. She left her possessions to her nephew, Prince 
Louis, younger son of Prince Napoleon, who had taken service in the 
Russian army. Like her old rival Eugénie she had lived too long. 

G. P. GoocH 
To be continued. 


DYLAN THOMAS AND EDWARD THOMAS 


HE appearance of Caitlin Thomas’ Leftover Life to Kill recalls a 

similar account by another literary widow, Helen, wife of Edwardi 

Thomas. As It was in the Beginning ... World Without End differs, 
however, from Caitlin Thomas’ work in several fundamental ways. In the 
former, although autobiographical in structure, the writer, his wife and their 
relatives are thinly disguised by the use of other names. Edward Thomas 
becomes David Townsend, Helen is Jennie, the children, Philip, Elizabeth 
and Mary instead of Merfyn, Bronwen and Myfanwy. Some of these names 
are actually taken from the Thomas annals, for Townsend was the name 
of Edward Thomas’ maternal grandmother in Monmouthshire, and Philip, 
his father’s Christian name. Caitlin Thomas’ book is autobiography 
undisguised. 

Deeper, however, is the difference in style of the two books. For the 
vehement, bubbling broth poured out by Dylan Thomas’ widow there is 
the placid, liquid quality of Helen Thomas’ tale, simple, direct, at times, 
especially in the first part, almost naive in its ingenuousness, but thereby 
the more completely adapted to an account of unsophisticated emotions, 
gradually maturing through suffering into a richer perceptiveness. Reticence 
does not hinder either writer from revealing intimately her relations with 
her famous husband, nor did convention hamper their household ways. 
Both families, as might be suspected were marked by a certain antino- 
mianism. But whereas the Dylan Thomas ménage set out pour épater le 
bourgeois by being consciously rebellious against middle class behaviour, 
especially as it was represented in a small Welsh town like Laugharne, 
the unconventionality of the Edward Thomases was of a far less positive 
and aggressive nature. For them, prevailing social patterns just did not 
exist on the same plane as their love, the growth of which Mrs. Thomas 
traces with a Rousseauesque naiveté of idealism. To the two lovers, the 
uncomplicated fulfilment of desire constituted an idyll of which the 
innocence and rapture cannot fail to touch momentarily the most cynical 
reader, It is the Garden of Eden all over again, with the first two lovers 
naked and unashamed. But reason and the claims of society break in upon 
the idyll; a living has to be earned, bills to be paid, children to be fed and 
clothed and educated, and the lovers to fit in as best they can in a community 
whose standards they have hitherto not so much despised as ignored as 
something foreign and unreal to their love. 

On the other hand, it would appear that Dylan and Mrs. Thomas were 
all too aware of society, and reacted deliberately against the “respectable” 
by openly and assertively espousing the outré in order to disturb their 
fellowmen. They knew only too well Paradise was already lost, and the 
very violence of their contempt for other men’s attempts to abide by the 
dictates of a stable community emanated not from a pristine simplicity as 
with the Edward Thomases, but from a complicated and confused sense of 
defiance which presupposed a recognition of the social order which they 
sought to oppose. Leftover Life to Kill has not that freedom from all sense 
of guilt, the pagan, Pan-like sensualness which gives to large sections of 
Helen Thomas’s story a translucent clarity. Their relations were tortured, 
obfuscated, deliberately flaunting a code of manners which they thereby 
acknowledged, if only in reverse. 
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Dylan Thomas has frequently been likened to Baudelaire. For both the 
subject of poetry was modern sensual man. Like Baudelaire, Thomas had 
no illusions about the natural goodness of man. From his earliest work, 
18 Poems, he knew man, left to himself, had a strong tendency to depravity. 
It was the origins of this depraved human nature he set out to explore, 
probing even lower than Lawrence, Joyce or Proust in their incursions into 
the individual subconscious. Dylan Thomas’ penetration was into the dark 
subliminal caverns of antenatal consciousness; he presents us with “a 
universe where the anthropomorphic imagination concerns itself with the 
origins of man: the ovum, the embryo, the homunculus, the seed.”! This 
foetal world which is a microcosm of all life is dominated by purely bio- 
logical considerations. To the early Thomas, the erotic impulse and the 
sexual machinery which engenders it represent the total man or woman. 
Tn other words, man is a piece of matter, at one with the rest of nature which 
he sees, in turn, motivated by the same impulses as man. “In order to refer 
to this mode of sexually perceiving the cosmos,” comments Derek Stanford 
in his book on Thomas, “I intend—for short-hand reasons—to resort to an 
hypothesis, the supposition of pantheism. Now pantheism, in Bertrand 
Russell’s definition, ‘holds that God and the world are not distinct, and that 
everything in the world is part of God.’ This being so, the world and all 
things in it are separately yet reciprocally alive; or—in the words of 
Coleridge—there is ‘for every object . . . a sort of life, and passions and 
motions attending it.’ 

“From this, there follows the corollary that in all our dealings with matter, 
we are actually dealing with God. But if in dealing with one sort of matter, 
we are dealing with God just as much as if we had to do with matter of a 
different sort, then all matter, religiously speaking, must be inter- 
changeable. .. . When, therefore, the poet deals with matter of one kind or 
another, he is dealing with, partaking of, God; and when he substitutes 
for the image of this matter, the image of matter of a different type, he is 
creating a sacrament, and establishing a sacramental view of the world.”2 

Whatever one’s opinion of such a definition of a sacrament, the result of 
Thomas’ so-called “sacramentalism” is something very different in tone and 
spirit from the work of such poets as Gerald Manley Hopkins and T. S. 
Eliot who, perhaps more than any other modern poets, represent the sacra- 
mental view of the universe, largely, I should like to suggest, because 
although he had a lively perception of nature and a growing awareness 
of the existence of a supernatural reality, his conception of the intervening 
plane, the human, was faulty. Man he still regarded in purely biological 
terms, as merely a more complicated animal, and therefore an extension 
of the natural realm. 

“There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man and law for thing; 

The last builds town and fleet, 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking,” 
wrote Emerson, and in quoting this, Irving Babbitt went on to add: “The 
true mark of excellence in a man, as Pascal puts it, is his power to harmonize 

1 Derek Stanford, Dylan Thomas (London: Neville Spearman, 1954), p. 39. 

2 Stanford, op. cit. pp. 36-7. 
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in himself opposite virtues and to occupy all the space between them (tout 
Pentredeux). . . . Man is a creature foredoomed to one-sidedness, yet who 
becomes humane only in proportion as he triumphs over this fatality of his 
nature.”! It is this failure to become “humane,” to occupy tout l’entredeux 
between the animal and the divine in man, which seems to limit Thomas’ 
lyrical work. For, with all its apparent originality and daring, its drift is 
but the logical outcome, poussé à Poutrance, of the belief popularized by 
Rousseau, in man as the child of nature, an intrinsic part of the phenomenal 
universe, the very heresy against which Baudelaire, to whom Thomas has 
been compared, was to rebel so violently. 

The accompanying Rousseauesque conception that this child of nature 
is thereby essentially good Thomas could not accept, without reservation. 
A vestigial Puritanism from time to time pricks him into uneasiness. Out- 
wardly contemptuous of Christian teaching, he could not entirely ignore it. 

“T have longed to move away, but am afraid; 

Some life, yet unspent, might explode 

Out of the old lie burning on the ground, : 

And, crackling in the air, leave me half-blind.” 
Hence his obsession with man’s corruption already seen in 18 Poems. 
Not an intellectual poet, the thought which informs Thomas’ work derived 
mainly from the Romantics, a vague Shelleyan pantheism whereby all nature 
is stirred by the same erotic impulse, but there is a deeper fond of emotional 
guilt, deriving from an instinctive sense of man’s depravity, a depravity 
not necessarily shared by nature, and thereby setting man apart from 
nature. This brings him nearer to Baudelaire. Both as young men sought 
to outrage convention by an arrogant espousing of evil as their good. 
although never in Thomas did it result in anything as theological as that 
Baudelairean orthodoxy in reverse, Satanism, although he too was 
fascinated by the repulsive and unnatural in sex which so often form a 
Satanic ritual. 

The movement of Thomas’ work was, however, gradually away from 
absorption in his “sexology” to embrace a wider range of subjects, Particu- 
larly by the time of The Map of Love (1939) he was becoming aware of the 
existence of other people besides himself, and towards the end of his short 
life, the lyric impulse, so often fed by the exclusively subjective, seemed to 
be running thin, replaced by a more objective view of life which took on 
dramatic form. In the second part of The Author's Prologue to the Collected 
Poems, in a tribute to Wales, the poet admitted his affinity with his 

“kingdom of neighbours, finned 
felled and quilled,” 
to which he is linked “by God’s beasthood”—“a particularly ‘pantheistic’ 
expression.”2 Man, even in community, is predominantly part of the 
phenomenal world. Both The Doctor and the Devils and Under Milk Wood 
deal with man, but still only with “natural man,” viewed, although with 
increasing benevolence and humorous satire, in terms of his animal 
appetites. What might have emerged had Dylan Thomas survived to 
continue his study of humanity is a matter for conjecture, for, side by side 
with this growing objectivity, went an obvious development in personal 


lIrving Babbitt, Literature and the American College (Boston & New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908), pp. 22-3. 


2 Stanford, op. cit, p. 143. 
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belief. Christianity was no longer synonymous with modes of worship he 
had earlier rejected as “half convention and half lie.” Christianity now had 
a mythopeic power for his imagination which was becoming increasingly 
necessary for his apprehension of experience, culminating in the last stanza 
of Vision and Prayer with an apparent acceptance of God’s love. 
“But the loud sun 
Christens down 
The sky 
I 

Am found.” 
As far as his evolution went, however, one is left with the sense that Thomas, 
like Baudelaire, was still vacillating from the animal to the spiritual plane 
without ever quite attaining an equilibrium on the purely human. 

It is for just this equilibrium on the human plane, on the other hand, that 
the other Thomas, Edward, is known and loved. That his lyric gift was 
frailer, less penetrating, certainly less revolutionary than his compatriot’s is 
undeniable, although in his own day Edward Thomas was an innovator in 
style, too. But it is the graciousness and very humanity of his country figures 
that make Thomas’ slighter work memorable. No modern writer had a 
more intimate knowledge of nature, or could reproduce more vividly the 
feel of each season, and especially of the countryside on wet or snowy days. 
Few felt more closely man’s affinity with nature. His similes liken his 
characters to things in nature, but that is not to say that he identifies men 
with other creatures. Old Farmer Hayward of the Heath 

“was like a cob, 

And leather-coloured,” 2 
but man and animal still retain their individuality. His “Roads” and their 
makers are quite distinct. In some senses, the roads have the greater 
permanence. “Roads go on 

While we forget, and are 

Forgotten like a star 

That shoots and is gone.” 
But even so, they are still the objects of man’s creative power, and man is 
their master. The charcoal burners on their hearth are seen against a clearly 
defined background, but the human figures are thereby the more salient. 


“The charcoal-burners are black, but their linen 
Blows white on the line; 

And white the letter the girl is reading 
Under that crescent fine: 


“And her brother who hides apart in a thicket, 
Slowly and surely playing 
On a whistle an old nursery melody, 
Says far more than Pm saying.” 


There is‘no blending of human and natural in an indistinguishable haze. 
In World Without End Helen Thomas described in a significant passage 
the village people among whom she had settled in Hampshire. “Among the 
villagers, one of whom was my next-door neighbour, I found real people— 
people whom life had buffeted, to whom it had imparted humour and 
shrewdness and wide tolerance . . .”!. Of such real people, not of marionettes 


1 Helen Thomas, As It was in the Beginning ... World Without End (London: 
Heinemann, 1935), p. 245. 
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moved by the determinist strings of biological urge, Edward Thomas wrote. 
These figures gain in proportion by being seen against a fourth dimension 
of distance and mystery which broods around and impinges upon even 
the most earthy of his scenes. But the “supernatural,” if one may call it 
that, is no more than a background, unquestioningly accepted, to his 
description of man and countryside. Guilt and conflict and man’s need of 
salvation from his animality exist no more in Edward Thomas’ poetry 
than they do in his widow’s reminiscences. A poignant melancholy, a ground- 
tone of frustration may ruffle the surface calm of his lyricism, betraying 
but dimly the deep malaise at the heart of the poet which was so admirably 
grasped by yet another young Welsh poet prematurely killed in battle, Alun 
Lewis.! Never do we find the agonized, self-torturing urgency which marks, 
for example, Dylan Thomas’ Altarwise by Owl-light or I have longed to 
move away. What Edward Thomas knew, he knew: the goodly colours and 
smell of the earth, the infinite variety of flowers, the essential honesty of his 
countryman. The rest was mystery. He preferred it so, and it would have 
remained so, I believe, had he survived. He remains one of the outstanding 
minor poets of our century. Dylan Thomas, on the other hand, might have 
evolved, if not as a lyric poet, then as a dramatist, into one of our major 
poets, able to fuse man’s twofold apprehension of himself ag a creature and 
divinity into an impelling reality, balanced upon the delicate tensions created 
in modern man by his awareness of the polarity of his nature which, as yet, 
modern art has done all too little to resolve. 
JOAN HARDING 
1 Alun Lewis, To Edward Thomas (On visiting the memorial stone above Steep): 
“Later, a whole day later, I remembered 
This war and yours and your weary 
Circle of failure and your striving 
To make articulate the groping voices 
Of snow and rain and dripping branches 
And love that ailing in itself cried out 
About the straggling eaves and ringed the candle 
With shadows slouching round your buried head; 
And in the waiting room there was no ease 


For you, or Helen, or those small perplexed 
Children of yours who only wished to please.” 


THE KOREAN PROBLEM 


N January 11, 1957, the United Nations’ Assembly approved—with 

the customary opposition from the Soviet bloc—a United States 

resolution reaffirming the U.N. objective of “bringing about by peaceful 
means the establishment of a unified, independent and democratic Korea 
under a representative form of government, and the full restoration of 
international peace and security in the area.” It was not difficult to pass 
the resolution; to implement it is another matter, and it is easy to see why 
President Syngman Rhee is not impressed by what he regards as continued 
stalling. Korea remains divided, and to some observers it looks like staying 
divided for a long time. But can it stay that way for ever? Is it possible to 
keep a small nation divided in two, each part economically weak and 
dependent on outside help? Korea was split in 1945 and, in spite of the 
tragedy of the Korean war, remained split along the 38th Parallel after the 
Armistice of 1953. With every year that passes the status quo is going to be 
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harder to upset—one has only to look at Kashmir, divided for ten years, to 
see the truth of that. It is no wonder that Rhee is impatient, increasingly 
dissatisfied to rely on tough anti-Communist talk, liable to sudden impulsive 
actions that might severely embarrass the Americans. 

We must give Syngman Rhee his due: he is consistent. He does not 
vacillate like so many contemporary statesmen as he grapples with the 
problems of the world. He sees them in clear-cut terms—in red and white; 
and he is too old ever to see them any differently. I met this remarkable 
man earlier this year when I was in Seoul. I did not realize until then how 
old he was. Highty-two years of struggle have gone into the wrinkles of his 
face; but somehow the photographs of him which appear almost daily in the 
Korean press manage to conceal both his age and his lack of inches. Only 
when you see him face to face do you wonder whether this old man—a little 
uncertain in his movements—is really in control. The stories that he is a 
“front” for younger men who jockey for power in his shadow gain credence. 
Rhee in bis guarded home or bullet-proof American sedan is out of touch 
with the common man; he is perpetually surrounded by “experts” and 
advisers who feed him with a picture of the world that offers no challenge 
to his long-established prejudices. (He was utterly misled, for example, 
about the opposition to him in the country during the last Presidential 
elections.) If Syngman Rhee ever has any doubt that he knows what is best 
for the Korean people, ne never shows it. The policy he professes never 
wavers. 

Korea must be unified and the Communists driven back across the Yalu 
into China; the present division cannot be tolerated. Korea is emotionally 
and historically one nation. Not even the long Japanese occupation split 
the country, and Rhee passionately believes that only a united Korea can 
survive. South Korea is the granary of the country and, in spite of the three 
new power plants which have been erected under the aid programmes, she 
is not suited for industrial expansion in the same way as the north, which 
is rich in raw materials and hydro-electric power. Economically, neither half 
of Korea is self-sufficient. Even if both halves were, Rhee believes the 
Communists will no more accept the status quo permanently than he will. 
Co-existence as a long-term policy is unthinkable, since the Communists 
will not be content with anything less than the whole of Asia. The only 
thing that keeps the red hordes at bay to the north of the 38th Parallel is 
the presence in South Korea of the fourth largest army in the world. But 
since the North Koreans have spent the months since the Armistice in 
building up increasingly powerful forces (in defiance of the truce terms), 
Rhee, too, is seeking to bring in atomic weapons and the latest planes and 
equipment to match the northern build-up. This is Rhee’s policy and passion. 
Nothing else matters. Everything else is subordinate to planning for the day 
when his troops can march north and set the Korean flag on the very brink 
of the Yalu River. And some of us who were in Seoul at the time of the 
rising in Hungary thought, from the speeches reported in the Korean press 
and the demonstrations organized in the city, that der Tag might have 
arrived. Passionately Rhee incited the Koreans in the north to throw off 
the Communist yoke. 

In this uneasy decade of the twentieth century such inflexibility of purpose 
has its dangers. Aggressive talk—if largely ignored by those at whom it is 
directed—often acts as a safety-valve. In South Korea it is the custom for 
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everyone making a speech to mention the Communist aggressors at least 
once. Frequently they have made a convenient scapegoat and have been 
useful in withdrawing popular attention from troubles nearer home. Nor 
is there any doubt that many speeches are made for American consumption; 
for in politics to be silent is to risk being misunderstood. The enormous aid 
programmes passed through the U.S. Congress more smoothly when the 
Korean President and his generals were chastising the Communists with 
angry words. The trouble about Syngman Rhee was that he might very 
easily try to do what everyone else talked of doing. He might march; for to 
him the Korean war is still on. In case he did, the U.S. Army cut down 
the fuel supplies. No modern army can get very far without oil. 

The snag about the argument from strength, which is now generally and 
resignedly accepted throughout the world—namely, that a sufficient build-up 
of force deters aggression—is that both sides use it and that only war itself 
can disprove it. On the other hand, those who work for disarmament are 
motivated—at least in part—by the fear that these enormous quantities of 
deadly weapons in the hands of not very wise men may provoke the very 
conflict they are ostensibly intended to avoid. They might well have Korea 
in mind. So far there is a stalemate. But how long can it last? 

At the last election in Korea there were rumours that the Opposition, 
if they secured power, would begin negotiations with both the Communists 
and the Japanese to soften the present policies. It is certainly possible that 
some compromise will be sought when Rhee finally has to make way for 
younger men. For though Rhee’s hostility towards the three great powers 
who are his closest neighbours—Russia, China and Japan—is understand- 
able, it is far from being realistic as the bedrock on which to erect a foreign 
policy. There is no future in nursing grievances. Already his prejudice against 
Japan has cost Korea dearly in economic aid. If more American dollars 
had been spent in Japan instead of in the dearer markets of the U.S.A. a 
great deal more capital and consumer goods could have been obtained for 
the same amount of money. The alternative to some kind of compromise 
is continued dependence on American aid which is running at the fantastic 
rate of a thousand million dollars a year—less than a third of which is 
economic aid. Inevitably, when so much government aid floods into a 
country, a good deal gets into the wrong hands. There is much misuse; 
self-reliance is weakened; the waste is appalling. The generals want newer 
weapons; the builders want more cement; the hospitals want more drugs 
and equipment (though they haven’t the staffs capable of using what they 
have got properly; and badly-trained Korean doctors will prescribe penicillin 
for a cold or a pimple); and everyone wants a free vehicle to run around in. 
Whatever aid is given, more is always demanded. Seoul even has a television 
station! Of all the lands in Asia, Korea’s demonstrators alone cry: 
“Americans! DON’T go home!” No one who has seen it close to can 
pretend that this is good for what we call the soul of a country. 

A wise Korean doctor said to me one day: “We have yet to learn that 
Korea can only be independent when we are independent of aid?’ Rhee 
knows better. Without the generous practical friendship of the United States 
Korea cannot survive in its present form. And the Americans—whose 
policies in Asia have never quite won their way to the hearts of the people-— 
are lucky to have found in Rhee a man who accepts with no reservations 
their anti-Communist mission. Rhee will never sell the pass; they seem to be 
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prepared to continue backing his defiance. But they don’t want him to 
march. Many Americans I have talked to are seriously perturbed about the 
whole business. They feel that either the U.S.A. should have kept out of 
Korea altogether or crossed the Yalu to finish the war properly. 

American generosity has accomplished a great deal for South Korea. Most 
of the war scars have been covered over; industry has been rehabilitated; 
schools, houses, hospitals and churches have been built. But among the 
more articulate Koreans a sense of dissatisfaction remains. Nobody has any 
money and everyone is in debt. The English-speakers all want to go abroad 
for as long as possible. And everybody from shoe-shine boy to Ministry 
chiefs would like a bit more aid than they are getting. Some months ago, 
Senator Ellender from Louisiana visited Korea and raised a storm in his 
wake when he described the Koreans as a nation of parasites. This some- 
what crude comment may have been an exaggeration; I believe it was not 
too wide of the mark. We have all been moved by Korea’s tragic history 
and the anguish and upheaval caused by the war. But the fact must be 
faced that only a country prepared to stay dependent on American aid can 
maintain a million men under arms and spend half its annual budget on 
defence. Syngman Rhee is paying a price for his dreams. It no doubt gives 
him satisfaction to picture himself as the bulwark of anti-Communism in the 
Far East, and to propose pacts with Chiang Kai-shek and Viet-nam, 
dedicated to the overthrow of the red dragon. This is a short-term policy 
that may last his lifetime; the problems it throws up are the legacy he 
leaves to his successors. BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


BRITISH SHEEPDOGS 


LTHOUGH there is not the slightest doubt that there were sheepdogs 
Ac a kind used for guarding the flocks of Old Judea, it is generally 

accepted that the art of working sheep by using a trained dog is one 
that originated in Britain. As the result, these islands have always been 
regarded as the true home of the working sheepdog—the Border Collie— 
and the annual championship trials of the International Sheepdog Society, 
which this year take place at Loughborough on September 19, 20, and 21, 
attract attention from all parts of the world. It may be, of course, that there 
is a common origin of all the various types of sheepdog, but the Border 
Collie, which is used in Australasia, South Africa, and North America, as 
well as its native land, is, both in appearance and mode of employment, 
vastly different from those kept by the farmer of Uz and his contemporaries 
of Biblical times. The original function was principally that of guarding 
the flocks from animal and human marauders, and even today some parts 
of Europe have breeds, like the Calabrian, or Pyrenean Mountain Dog, 
of the borders of France and Spain, the Kuvasz of Central Europe, and 
the Owtcharka, of the USSR, which play a role almost parallel to that of 
their Eastern ancestors. 

In Britain, however, the comparative early extinction of the wolf and 
other creatures of the ferocious kind caused the shepherd to think of using 
dogs on modern lines, for so long ago as in the 1570’s Dr. Johannes 
Caius, in his Treatise on English Dogs, was able to tell of how the 
shepherd’s dog “either at the hearing of his master’s voice, or at the 


+ 
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wagging of bis fist, or at his shrill and hoarse whistling and hissing, 
bringeth the wandering wethers and straying sheep into the self-same place 
where his master’s will and work is to have them, whereby the shepherd 
reapeth this benefit, namely, that with little labour and no toil or moving 
of his feet he may rule and guide his flock.” The dogs known by Dr. 
Caius were most probably akin to the Old English sheep dog, the woolly- 
coated breed so finely portrayed by Gainsborough in some of his paintings, 
but rarely seen as a working dog today. and, in a book devoted to this 
breed by Mr. Aubrey Hammond, published in 1908, it is suggested that 
another ancient strain, the Bearded Collie, has a common origin. The 
Bearded Collie, which takes its name from a beard under the chin, is far 
from common to-day, although some are still being used in parts of Scot- 
land, and is perhaps more directly in line with the modern Border Collie, 
which appears to have been evolved from a number of breeds, Mr. 
James A. Reid, who, as Secretary of the International Sheepdog Society 
for many years, did more to stimulate interest in the Border Collie than 
any other man, claims Scotland as the place of origin and goes on to 
say: “The collie got into Northern England mainly in the great droving 
days covering the whole of the eighteenth century and the first half of 
the nineteenth.” From this it would seem that many would see the skill 
of the dogs accompanying the men in charge, and, as a result, dogs, as 
well as sheep and cattle, were sold. 

This, too, was the time when many poets and writers were being stirred 
by the feats of the shepherd and his dog, and some of the greatest of these 
literary references are those of James Hogg, the famous “Shepherd of 
Ettrick” and friend and contemporary of Sir Walter Scott. He it was who, 
sounding an intensely practical note, told us that: “A single shepherd 
and his dog will accomplish more in gathering a stock of sheep from a 
Highland farm than 20 shepherds could without dogs, and it is a fact 
that without this docile animal the pastoral life would be a blank. Without 
the shepherd’s dog the whole of the open mountainous land in Scotland 
would not be worth a sixpence. It would require more hands to manage 
a stock of sheep, gather them in from the hills, force them into houses and 
folds, and drive them to market than the profits of a whole stock would 
be capable of maintaining.” Scales of value have altered a great deal 
since Hogg’s time, but his sentiments still hold true, so much so that Mr. 
James L. Moore, one of Australia’s leading breeders and who was largely 
responsible for the introduction of the present strain into his own country, 
declared some time ago: “The sheepdog is indispensable; no machine can 
ever takes his place. It would be interesting to work out what he is worth 
to the wool industry in money value. The roughest guess would have to 
go into millions!” . 

Perhaps the most important step forward in the evolution of the modern 
sheepdog took place in 1893 when a farmer named Telfer, in the Otterburn 
district of Northumberland, mated a dog named Roy, a dog (as his son 
informed me) with a very “free” eye and frank expression, with Meg, a 
shy and somewhat self-conscious bitch, and produced Old Hemp, which 
is regarded as the foundation sire of the present type of Border Collie. 
Before that dog died in 1901, he had sired some 200 puppies. In its turn, 
the progeny, inter-related as it was, was again bred, so that not only did 
the Border Collie begin to conform to a fixed pattern, but within 40 
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years hardly a collie in regular use was not descended from that great 
animal. Hemp set up what might well be called a distinct family within 
the sheepdog world, and, indeed, there is hardly a pedigree of an Inter- 
national championship winner or even a noted trials’ leader in Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States of America in late years, which has 
not its tap-root in either Isaac Herdman’s Tommy or Thomas Armstrong’s 
Sweep, both grandsons of Old Hemp. It was, of course, during the days 
that Old Hemp was alive that the sheepdog trial began to be developed 
on modern lines. Actually, the sheepdog trial was the idea of a Welsh 
squire, the late R. J. Lloyd Prince, who promoted the first contest at 
Bala, North Wales, in 1873. There were ten competitors and the winner 
was James Thomson, a Scotsman working in Wales and who used a 
Scottish-bred dog, Tweed. The following year, a similar event took place 
in nearby Llangollen, and in 1878 the two were combined and since that 
time have been regularly held at Llangollen, which can thus claim to house 
the oldest sheepdog trials in the world. The idea’ spread to other parts of 
Great Britain, both England and Scotland having trials, at Bryness, in 
Northumberland, and Carnath respectively, in 1876, and then came the 
formation of the International Sheepdog Society in 1906 with its objects 
defined as to “stimulate public interest in the shepherd and his calling 
and to procure the better management of stock by improving the sheep- 
dog.” Since then, this Society has promoted its championship trials every 
year, with the exception of those in the two world wars, and not only have 
they developed into one of the most popular events of the British summer, 
but there is always a big demand from overseas for collies of similar 
breeding to the winners. 

The course for the supreme championship event is, without doubt, the 
most severe test of both the handler’s and the dog’s capabilities ever 
devised. First of all, the collie has to make a run to the left to gather a 
flock of ten sheep 800 yards away and then bring them down the course for 
400 yards, passing through a gap between a pair of hurdles on the way. 
The flock must be left there, while the collie makes a further run to the 
right to gather and bring back another ten sheep. The combined flock 
of 20 is then driven diagonally for 200 yards, passed through a gateway, 
turned and cross-driven for a further 200 yards, passed through another 
gateway, turned, and brought back to the shepherd. Five sheep, indicated 
by pieces of ribbon tied round their necks, have then to be separated from 
the rest before being driven into a small pen. All this, which involves some 
three miles of running for the collie, as well as much difficult technical 
work, has to be accomplished with a time limit of half an hour. There 
is not the slightest dopbt that the collie which wins a trial over such a 
course is well worthy of its championship status. The International Society 
has always taken considerable care to ensure that the conditions of its trials 
approximate, as nearly as possible, those under which the collies perform 
their tasks on their own sheep runs, with the result that most International 
champions are every bit as good when working sheep on their own hill- 
sides as they are on the trials’ course. In every way, they uphold the great 
traditions of British shepherding, whose basic requirements have changed 
but little since the days of Dr. Caius and whose continuity has been 
maintained by the blood lines which unite the working collie of today with 
its ancestors. SYDNEY MOoRHOUSE 


THE ISLAND REPUBLICS OF THE CARIBBEAN 


The word “Carib” comes from the fierce, cannibalistic race of “Indians” 
who were in occupation of some of the Lesser Antilles at the time of 
Columbus. A small number of their descendants still survives as a closed 
and diminishing community on the island of Dominica, but this once famous 
race is otherwise virtually extinct. (The Caribs should not be confused with 
the Arawaks, those childlike people whom Columbus found in the Greater 
Antilles on his first voyage.) Broadly speaking, the Caribbean area comprises 
all the islands of the Greater and Lesser Antilles, which together form the 
so-called West Indies, and the Caribbean coasts of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras and Guatemala. The colony 
of British Honduras, on the mainland between Guatemala and Mexico, is 
Caribbean territory, as also, strictly speaking, are parts of the coastline of 
Mexico. This area includes colonies, republics, parts of republics, and one 
island—-Puerto Rico—which has special status as a more or less autonomous 
dependency of the United States. The area has given birth to a new 
Dominion, the British West Indian Federation, which will have its capital 
on the island of Trinidad. The actual site of the capital is at the time of 
writing still undetermined, and depends upon negotiations with the United 
States Government, the matter at issue being the presence of United States 
bases on certain desirable sites. 

Only two of the West Indian Islands are politically independent territories 
—Cuba and Hispaniola; and Hispaniola comprises two separate republics. 
There are thus three island republics of the Caribbean: Cuba, Haiti, and 
the Dominican Republic. The attention of the British public is seldom - 
directed to these three small Latin-American nations. Other republics of 
Latin America are occasionally in the news, owing perhaps to some un- 
usually spectacular revolution; but the President of Haiti was recently forced 
out of office because he wanted to ensure his own re-election (no unusual 
desire in Latin America: witness the recent actions of the Colombian 
military dictator, Rojas Pinilla;) the only mention of the matter which I was 
able to find in the English press was a brief notice in the Manchester 
Guardian. Yet each Latin American republic has a vote in the United 
Nations General Assembly, and change of régime in any one of them 
might have international repercussions. The French Government, 
incidentally, realized this long ago, and has been conducting a quiet but 
none the less sedulous diplomatic offensive in each and all of the Latin 
American capitals. 

Cuba, the “Pearl of the Antilles,” one of the most important sugat- 
producing countries in the world and the source of much fine tobacco, was 
the last of the present Latin American republics to secure independence. She 
was liberated from Spain, after decades of unrest and guerilla warfare, as 
a result of the Spanish-American conflict of 1898. She has been governed 
for the past twenty years by an ex-sergeant, Fulgencio Batista, who rules 
either directly or through nominees. On one occasion, not so long ago, the 
nominee failed to co-operate, and Batista had to have recourse to a revolu- 
tion in order to oust him. In general, Batista has provided stable rule and 
has allowed some measure of parliamentary democracy, but recently there 
has been much trouble and the situation, at the time of writing, is obscure. 

In contradistinction to Batista, the dictator of the Dominican Republic, 
who has been in power since 1930, has ruled with an efficient ruthlessness 
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which has few parallels in Latin-American history. However, the Dominican 
Republic has, during the “Trujillo era,” been transformed out of all recogni- 
tion. General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo has brought order, prosperity, and 
self-respect to one of the worst governed and most miserable of all the Latin- 
American states; but, as so often happens, these blessings have been counter- 
balanced by the loss of political liberty, and the Trujillo régime has its dark 
side. The recent disappearance in New York of a prominent opponent of 
Trujillo has caused an uproar, the repercussions of which may be more 
serious for the Dominican dictator than was at first supposed. 

Dictatorship and parliamentary democracy have to be judged in Latin 
America by their fruits rather than by pre-determined ideas on good and 
evil; and although well-meaning idealists are wont to sneer at “order,” it 
remains true that this, in countries which bave seldom if ever known it, is 
no mean thing. Trujillo’s position is a curious one, as he holds the title of 
“Benefactor of the Fatherland,” which means in effect that whether or not 
he may be actually occupying the presidential chair he is officially acknow- 
ledged as the supreme head of the state. Many Latin-American ex-Presidents 
have continued to rule, from the sidelines, through obedient puppets, but 
such behaviour has always been unofficial: Trujillo’s constitutional 
elevation to supra-presidential dignity is, so far as I am aware, unique. 

Haiti, which shares with the Dominican Republic the island generally 
known as Hispaniola, has two thirds of the population of the island but 
only one third of its acreage. This negro republic, which came into being 
in 1804—earlier than any other Latin-American republic—has had more 
than its share of battle, murder, and sudden death. The French colony of 
Saint-Domingue was first recognized by the Spaniards as French-occupied 
territory at the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697, and it acquired the Spanish 
portion of the island (now the Dominican Republic) at the Treaty of Basle 
in 1795, just before the advent of Napoleon. At that time Saint-Domingue 
contained some five hundred thousand negro slaves, who worked the sugar 
plantations for the benefit of about thirty thousand white slave-owners. The 
slaves rose in revolt under Toussaint L’Ouverture (on whom Wordsworth 
wrote a stirring sonnet) and massacred the French planters; but Toussaint 
was captured and sent to die in a French prison by an expedition under 
Napoleon’s brother-in-law, General Leclerc. The French, however, were 
finally forced to evacuate the island, and Dessalines became the first 
President of independent Haiti on January 1, 1804. A later President, Boyer, 
imposed Haitian rule on the Dominican section of the island, but the 
Dominicans drove out the detested Haitians, after twenty-two years of 
ignominy. It is from February 27, 1844, that the Dominican Republic dates 
its independence, which was thus finally gained not from Spain but from 
the neighbouring Republic of Haiti. 

These three island republics of the Caribbean live according to the 
“colonial” pattern of economy, that is to say, they export primary products 
and import consumer goods. Cuba, as has already been mentioned, produces 
a high percentage of the world’s sugar, and her prosperity depends upon the 
price of that commodity in the international market. About one half of 
Cuba’s sugar plantations are owned by United States interests. Tobacco is 
an important secondary product. The Dominican Republic also exports 
sugar, while the chief products of Haiti are coffee and sisal. The United 
Kingdom absorbs some of the Dominican sugar output and imports some 
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Cuban tobacco, but the United States is, in general, responsible for about 
seventy-five per cent of the exports of the three republics, and supplies them 
with an even higher percentage of their imports. 

All three republics live under the wing of the United States: all three have 
experienced military occupation by that country. Their relations with the 
United States are part of the general question of U.S.-Latin American 
relations into which I have no time to enter; but it must, I think, be 
emphasised that the Ariel-Caliban thesis propounded early in the twentieth 
century by the great Uruguayan writer, Rodó, is thoroughly misleading and, 
indeed, discredited. The Latin Americans cannot properly by regarded as 
children of light, while the United States, like Caliban, represent the dark 
and brutal forces of materialism. The Latin Americans are charming folk, 
but they are no more idealistic nor spiritual than the “Norteamericanos”: 
they are merely much less efficient, as indeed are most Europeans. 

The internal history of the Dominican Republic since independence was 
a sorry record of constant revolution verging on utter chaos until Trujillo 
pulled the country together. Haiti has known some stability since the 
American intervention in 1915, and lately there has been efficient govern- 
ment under Colonel Magloire (who was recently unseated), but throughout 
the nineteenth century no country in all Latin America, not even Bolivia or 
Ecuador, was more chaotic. As for Cuba, the Americans gave her a good 
start in 1898, but her politics have not given much cause for pride since then, 
though the hegemony of Batista has brought certain benefits. 

Havana, Ciudad Trujillo, Port-au-Prince: these three attractive capital 
cities cater for tens of thousands of American tourists every year, but are 
forbidden ground to tourists from the United Kingdom by virtue of their 
inclusion in the dollar area. All three countries have much picturesque 
tropical scenery to offer, and dozens of the most modern hotels have sprung 
up like mushrooms in recent years. The old capital of Santo Domingo, which 
changed its name to Trujillo City in honour of the “Benefactor of the Father- 
land,” was the first permanent European settlement in the New World, and 
the bones of Christopher Columbus are supposed to lie in its cathedral. 
I hope that travel to the non-British areas of the Caribbean may one day 
become easier for residents of the United Kingdom; and finally I trust that 
no reader of this article, should he or she by any chance have tended to 
confuse the Dominican Republic with the British West Indian island of 
Dominica, will ever do so again. The Dominicans are understandably 
sensitive on this point (like the inhabitants of the Central American Republic 
of Honduras, who do not relish confusion of their proud little land with that 
“Cinderella of British colonies,” British Honduras). 

PETER SEDGWICK 


CAVE PAINTINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


F Southern Africa’s many races none are perhaps more interesting 
Often the fast disappearing Bushmen. Though decidedly of negro origin, 
vast differences exist between this Liliputian race of nomads and the 
other peoples occupying the African continent below the Zambesi River. 
These midgets, of an average height of only fifty-five inches and a tawny 
skin, much the same as that of the Chinese, were at one time widely 
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distributed throughout Africa. Today pure Bushmen are rare and are only 
encountered in the North-Western Cape Province, in the Western Transvaal, 
along the eastern border of South-West Africa, in Bechuanaland and 
Southern Rhodesia. Like all races they have their own customs, beliefs, 
superstitions and rites. Volumes have been filled about their strange 
language, their eating habits, and their bows and arrows with which surviving 
members hunt to this day. That their race is practically extinct now is 
their own fault as much as anyone else’s. They have always been fond of 
raiding cattle of neighbouring tribes and were in consequence ruthlessly 
exterminated by them. What persecution at the hands of other people had 
not accomplished was slowly but surely achieved by disease and racial 
intermixture with Hottentot and Bantu neighbours. 

One of the interesting aspects of this rapidly vanishing race are their 
numerous and widely distributed rock paintings, often referred to as “Bush- 
man paintings.” By no means all the paintings so far discovered are of 
Bushman origin. In Rhodesia, in the Matopos Hills, are rock paintings 
which can definitely be attributed to Middle Stone Age people. Main 
attraction of the Matopos at the time of these primitives were undoubtedly 
the number of caves and natural shelters afforded by the granite rocks. The 
caves are generally apsical‘in form and are the result of a natural process 
known as negative sphaeroidal erosion, and the shelters, which are much 
more numerous, are formed by overhanging rocks which are found at 
the base of most of the hills from which they have originally fallen. 
Most of these contain, or once contained, paintings, some of which are 
wonderfully preserved. Of these the earliest were painted by the Middle 
Stone Age people, and they can generally be recognized as discoloured 
patches of definite form from which the pigment has exfoliated, or from 
their having been painted in yellow ochre, which appears to have been the 
earliest pigment used. At a later date the claret-coloured silhouettes of men 
and animals were painted by the same people, while to their descendants, 
the Bushmen, the latest paintings in chocolate and the beautiful figures in 
polychrome can confidently be ascribed. 

Almost all the paintings so far discovered in South-West Africa, in 
Rhodesia, Basutoland, and the Union of South Africa, depict simple 
domestic, religious and hunting scenes, though on occasions war-like 
operations have been illustrated. Though many of the paintings are hundreds 
and thousands of years old, there are some comparatively recent ones. In 
the Southern Orange Free State, one of the Union of South Africa’s four 
provinces, a rock painting was discovered some years ago depicting a 
European couple wearing nineteenth-century dress. The rock on which the 
well-defined couple are executed by a primitive artist is today preserved 
in the Africana Museum of Johannesburg. In a cave in Basutoland a cattle 
raid, in which Bushmen have always indulged to their own detriment, and a 
subsequent fight with the cattle owners, are beautifully illustrated. The 
colours on this as on all other paintings have been rendered fast by the 
addition of grease, resin or gum. Charcoal, pipe clay and the different ochres 
were used, and little iron nodules have been found which are known as 
Bushmen paintpots. These are of round shape and occasionally still have 
colouring matter in them. The exact method of colour mixing has never 
been discovered, but they are very durable, whatever the mixture was. In 
the Orange Free State there is a big rock with some patches of red colour, 
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from their shape once the well-defined outlines of elands, largest of South 
Africa’s many types of antelopes. Water washes over this stone whenever it 
rains and was first discovered 100 years ago. Even today the red patches 
are still discernible and it may well be that this particular work of art is 
centuries old. 

Today the knowledge and practice of painting has completely disappeared 
from the Bushmen who still remain. Engaged in a vain and hopeless struggle 
for survival, all interest in art has, understandably enough, disappeared. 
Though their art can now be presumed to be dead Bushmen recognize 
paintings shown to them immediately, and have on many occasions explained 
their sometimes obscure meaning. They brighten up immediately on such 
occasions and refer to these pictures as “Those of their nation.” Landscapes 
have never been attempted by these nomads but animals are found on most 
of them. These range from gnus and springbuck to lions, leopards, wild 
boars and rabbits. Domestic animals such as cows, sheep and dogs are quite 
common and were introduced by invading races. Snakes, frogs, tortoises, 
are well represented though pictures of birds are rare except for the ostrich 
and the crane. Vivid imagination is displayed by some of the artists, one 
of the many paintings discovered showing a Bushman dressed up as an 
ostrich stalking a flight of these big ungainly birds. The apprehensive gesture 
of the ostriches is excellently given, while the Bushman’s spindly legs 
protruding from under the borrowed plumes add humour to the scene 
as a whole. 

Some years ago one of the world’s best known archeologists, the Abbé 
Breuil, came to South Africa to make a six-year study of South Africa’s 
wealth of rock paintings. It was he who made famous a piece of Bushman 
artistry which has become known as the “White Lady of the Brandberg.” 
Discovered by accident during the First World War it was photographed, 
mainly because of its inaccessibility, only some twenty years later. Situated 
in Damaraland, South-West Africa, the Abbé Breuil and his party ventured 
there through difficult country in 1947. The name “White Lady of the 
Brandberg” is actually a misnomer. It is not the mere picture of a white 
woman but a complete wall frieze executed centuries ago by some unknown 
craftsman of great skill. The lady is 153 inches in height. She is striding 
forward carrying in one hand a bow and arrow, in the other what may well 
be an ostrich-egg cup. In front of her and behind her walk men of various 
races. Animals, too, are in this magnificently depicted procession, some of 
them with four horns and human legs, while some of the antelopes have 
only the hind legs of human beings. Several features of the paintings point 
to the fact that not all of it was executed at one and the same time. It is 
generally regarded as a religious work, though no one can, unfortunately, 
be quite sure. 

In Basutoland again a rock painting found in a rock shelter illustrates a 
Bushman folk tale. Children are seen being chased by a mantis which has 
assumed the appearance of a dead gnu. The gnu lies on the floor, dis- 
membered, the pieces being picked up by children in order to carry them 
home. The parts begin to move, the head begins to speak and is rapidly 
dropped together with the other parts by the now terrified children. The 
parts miraculously combine to form a whole again—this time the true shape 
of the mantis. The artist has well illustrated the terror of the little ones. 
They cling to one another but somehow manage to escape the ogre. High 
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up on the wall of one cave are depicted a number of men with bleeding 
noses. The artist, whoever he was, most likely stood on the shoulders of one 
of his fellows while painting it. That he did his work in an unusual position 
explains possibly the roughness of this particular piece of Bushman art. 
Experts are not quite clear why the figures’ noses are bleeding. There is a 
Bushman dance called the blood dance because those that take part in it 
bleed from the nostrils. The men of the painting appear to be marching 
tather than dancing, however. 

Many of the caves in South Africa and Rhodesia have been declared 
national monuments and in some cases have been fenced off in order to 
prevent vandalism in those irreplaceable galleries of prehistoric art. Some 
of the caves encountered all over Southern Africa are of enormous size 
and great depth. Pictures found in them were made by artificial light, and it 
is quite miraculous to see works of very high standard and showing great 
skill and powers of observation executed under, to say the least, difficult 
circumstances. Those of the few Bushmen who still exist today live, as one 
ethnological expert put it, “very much the same way as our ancestors lived 
thousands of years ago.” They are probably, without being aware of it, 
the last of the really free people of the world. The passing of these nomads 
and their now lost art will bring to conctusion another illustrious chapter in 
the natural history of Africa. PETER HOLZ 
Johannesburg. 


CORNISH JUSTICE 


ORNWALL being more than 300 miles, at its furthest point, from 

governmental headquarters at London, it is not surprising to find that 

in days gone by, Cornish justice was very much a local affair. Not only 
was Cornwall itself regarded as being isolated from the rest of Britain: 
various localities within Cornwall were themselves looked on as distant 
and isolated. Thus for centuries local justice, like local government, was 
administered town by town, area by area. Richard Carew, in his- sixteenth 
century Survey of Cornwall, records that it was the custom for the mayor 
and recorder of a town to be the local justices of the peace. Carew added 
the ironic comment: “a garment (in divers men’s opinion) overrich and 
wide for many of their wearish dnd ill-disposed bodies.” Local justice was 
administered by a variety of local officials, with names like Market House 
Wardens, Wardens for the Coffer, Wardens for the Poor, and even such 
strange ones as Kings and Queens of the Summer Games. One of the ele- 
mentary aims of local laws was to make sure that local industries prospered 
—hence the St. Ives ruling of 1603 that “no person shall buy or sell again 
any barrel of Bristowe beer, or any other beer, on pain of forfeiture, con- 
sidering that our own beer and ale made within our town is by common 
experience found as good and healthful to men’s bodies.” Looking back 
further, we find evidence that the great lords of the manor were inclined to 
have their own ways in matters of law. Thus, in the Pleas of the Crown, 12, 
Edward I, the Lords of the Scilly Isles claimed the right to execute judgment 
upon felons by carrying the culprit to a certain rock in the sea, and there 
“with the two barley loaves and a pitcher-full of water, to leave him until 
he was drowned by the flowing of the sea.” Even much later, at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, it was recorded that the “spiritual court” of 
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the Scilly Isles was the ducking chair at the quayhead, into which offenders 
in language or morality were put by order of a Court of Twelve, receiving 
their purification in salt or holy water. At this time, too, punishments in the 
Scilly Isles were fines, whipping or ducking—there was no imprisonment, 
since the confinements of the islands themselves constituted a form of 
imprisonment. 

Whatever may have been the state of affairs on the Scilly Isles, it appears 
that lawlessness was prevalent in Cornwall in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Since some 160 criminal actions were punishable 
by hanging, many of them quite trivial, one can only suppose that people 
led such hard lives that they were willing to risk death, to satisfy their 
needs. Thus, in a report of the Cornwall Summer Assizes for 1808, we find 
that a man from Llansallos was sentenced to death for stealing a watch; 
another man received the same sentence for stealing two oxen, while another 
was sent for seven years’ transportation, for stealing clothes from a stage- 
coach. About the same time, or a little earlier, James Nield, a contemporary 
writer, visited several Cornish jails, which were, one gathers, not in the best 
of condition. He notes a visit to the old Stannary jail at Lostwithiel, where 
many men were imprisoned as debtors (mostly in connexion with adven- 
tures in tin mining). A rich prisoner would have had the privilege of buying 
the freedom of the borough—i.e., he could have moved at will around 
Lostwithiel. But the debtors, of course, were not in a position to do this, 
and were strictly confined. No allowance of food was granted them, and 
according to Nield, their only hope of food was by begging from an iron- 
grated window next to the street. Launceston town jail was Cornwall’s major, 
and apparently most horrible prison. It was at Launceston that the assizes 
were then held, for the very good reason among others that the Judges 
of the Western Circuit preferred to enter Cornwall as little as possible, and 
as Launceston stood on the borders of Devon and Cornwall, that made a 
very suitable venue. Nield records that when he asked the keeper when the 
prison had been whitewashed and cleaned, he replied that he had frequently 
applied to the mayor to have it done, but the answer had always been “the 
blacker the better; it has more the appearance of a jail.” 

Conditions were filthy. There was no water, no privy, and no courtyard 
for exercise. In some rooms the doors were only four feet high and fifteen 
inches wide. In others light came only from an aperture measuring three 
feet by nine inches, and that light was almost obscured by an iron bar, 
Straw was scattered about the floor, but there was no fireplace and no fuel 
allowed. Another writer of that time described a visit to Bodmin jail, where 
women prisoners were herded together “cheek by jowl” in one room. 
Although in this particular prison there was a sense of prisoners being given 
-useful work—-spinning and weaving and making rugs, or gardening—there 
was little system, and the most hardened criminals were thrown in with 
people who had committed only a trifling misdemeanour. There were many 
records of what we would now regard as intolerable sentences—such as the 
farmer’s wife given seven years’ transportation for a single act of shop- 
lifting (although, too, she was pregnant), and the hanging of a servant girl 
who set fire to a hayrick. 

Apart from crime, litigation seems to have been a popular pastime of the 
Cornish for many centuries. One of the causes of this was the complicated 
way in which tin mines were often divided up among different people. One 
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man might have a thirty-second of a share, and then pass this on to some- 
one else, and so on. The fact that so many other trades became involved 
with mining (i.e., suppliers of rope, candles, powder, iron, timber, salt, flax, 
hemp, etc.) merely made the law suits even more complicated. Dr. William 
Borlase, in his Natural History of Cornwall, records another reason of 
litigiousness in Cornwall. It was, namely: “That we have as many sorts of 
law courts here as in any part of England. Besides the Courts of Assize 
and Ecclesiastical Courts, there is the Lord Warden’s Court, from which 
there is a further appeal to the Duke of Cornwall in Council: the Vice- 
Warden’s Court held every month, and the Stannary Courts, held every 
three weeks for tin causes. Here also are Court Leets of the Duke of 
Cornwall and other Lords of Manors for debt and disputes relating to 
property. By means of all these there is too open and easy access to law 
contentions for the advantage of private families. Litigiousness is, therefore, 
partly the fault of the inhabitants and in part the result of their policy and 
that multifarious trade. to which their mining and fishing unavoidably 
exposes them, whereas in counties where husbandry is the chief or sole 
employment, business is in fewer hands, bargain plain and easily adjusted 
and the gains not so great as to prompt those of a middle rank immediately 
to go to law.” 

Many of the less important court cases arose after the various Feast 
Days and other celebrations which have always been a great feature of 
Cornish life. There is an amusing story told that illustrates the rivalry 
between Cornish towns and the extent to which it can reach. Following a 
fight between Camborne and Redruth men, one of the Camborne men, 
Christopher Penpol, was up before the local Camborne magistrates. When 
he explained that the Redruth men had been going around saying that there 
were bigger shops and more shops in Redruth than in Camborne, the 
magistrates retired for half an hour, then announced that they not only 
found Christopher Penpol not guilty, but they were agreed that there were 
more pawnshops in Redruth than in Camborne! Furthermore, added the 
` magistrates, “Christopher Penpol, you can go, and you have the good wishes 
of the magistrates.” Drink was, naturally, the cause of a good deal of the 
crime in Cornwall in those wild old days. With spirits so cheap, and many 
homes running their own stills, it is not to be wondered at that the police 
were kept busy with drunken cases. It is recorded that at the turn of the 
eighteenth century Bodmin possessed no fewer than 29 public houses and 
beershops, while Penzance, at the other end of the county, boasts of 29 
public houses and 37 beershops. 

Smuggling was responsible for bringing in much of the drink, and while 
there is-no space here to go into the fascinating records of the Cornish 
smugglers, it is worth noting that many of these rascals managed to flout 
the law continually. Some of the smugglers, like the notorious John Carter, 
King of Prussia Cove, were so powerful that they literally made their own 
laws (John Carter’s brother, Henry, another prominent smuggler, used to 
fine his men if he heard them swearing.) The unfortunate customs men 
could seldom bring a case to court for want of evidence. There was a rare 
case in 1770 when four Penzance smugglers, headed by one with the name 
of Melchisidek Kinsman, murdered a customs officer at Porthleven. For a 
year or so the men evaded capture and offered bribes to the chief prosecu- 
tion witness. He, good man, to his credit, refused the bribe, and finally the 
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men gave themselves up for trial. This seemed rather surprising, but as the 
Penzance Collector of that time recorded in his report to London, the men 
were tried by an all-Cornish jury. And that meant a lot, for although 
“everyone was shocked and amazed” the men were acquitted. The Collector 
adds bitterly: “Everyone knows the jury were bribed: immediately after 
the case three of them disappeared and one was seen in a public house 
drinking with Kinsman’s friends.” Referring to another case of smuggling, 
Mr. Edward Giddy wrote in March, 1778, “I fear a criminal prosecution 
would be useless at best for a reason which it shocks me to mention, that 
a Cornish jury would certainly acquit the smugglers.” 

Those days are gone, of course, and a Cornish jury is as trustworthy as 
any other in the cause of law and order. Public service has grown into a 
great tradition in Cornwall, and many of the county’s leading citizens are 
among her justices of the peace. What is more, the Judge of the Cornwall 
County Circuit for more years than anyone can remember, until his retire- 
ment recently, was himself a Cornishman—Judge Scobell Armstrong. Today 
it seems a long time from the days when Cornwall’s all powerful lords held 
their own courts: there was one gentleman who even maintained a private 
prison in Penzance for the incarceration of those who had earned his dis- 
pleasure. Perhaps time has not altered so very much the truth of the old 
saying, “A Cornishman will try the law, for the wagging of a straw.” But at 
least justice is accepted and welcomed in Cornwall as much as elsewhere 
for the civilizing influence it has been. 

Denys VAL BaKER. 


OUR DEBT TO THE HILLS 


RE the hills of Britain a source of economic weakness or strength to 
Åre national economy? Uplands, hill and mountain grazings cover one 

third of our total agricultural land. Here the soil is poorer—often 
shallow, marshy or rocky, and usually acid—the rainfall higher and the 
furrow steeper than on the plains of the south and east. Greater efforts are 
needed by hill farmers to win a smaller return than that from the fat lands 
under corn and roots. 

The Hill Farming Act, which provides public money for half the improve- 
ment of buildings and roads, drainage, rock removal, fertilizers, reseeding 
of pastures, electricity and other costly work, has been renewed for five 
years. To be eligible for the grants the farm must be more suitable for live- 
stock rearing than for fattening, milk or crops. A subsidy is paid for cattle 
of bardy type grazed on the hill. Inevitably the urban majority of taxpayers 
asks insistently whether the large but varying annual bill for all this is worth 
while. Why not put our money into the lowlands and write off the hills? 
How much do they contribute to the national larder in return for the public 
aid they receive? 

Careful inquiry has revealed that the value of the output from our hill 
farms, occupied by 40,000 farmers, is about four per cent of the total out- 
put from all British farms in terms of cash. These farmers receive rather 
less per unit of production, and much less per head, in subsidy than low- 
land farmers. They breed between one third and one half of all our home- 
killed mutton and lamb. Were it not for our hill flocks the sheep population 
of the country must be halved. The contribution of cattle from the hills is 
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much less impressive, being only about ten per cen of home-killed beef. 
Lowland graziers and butchers would probably be able to find alternative 
sources of supply if cattle ceased to walk our hills. On the other hand if the 
hill pastures could be made to carry more cattle they would improve the 
grass still further, both for themselves and existing sheep flocks, and they 
might provide a really important addition to our national beef supply. There 
has recently been a revival of interest in calves and store cattle from Wales. 
- At the first of what is hoped will be fortnightly sales at Rugby, in early 
March, 15 truck loads of Welsh stores found ready buyers among Midland 
graziers. 

Rocks are stubborn obstacles to better pasture, but bracken and rushes 
are more insidious enemies. having the persistence of life itself. In order to 
see how a better living can be wrested from a soil so encumbered I travelled 
up into the moors of Central Wales on Midsummer Day and took a lane 
leading from a new grey stone school up a narrowing valley, with a rushy 
marsh on the right and crags closing in on the left. Here ragged-looking 
sheep, evidently crosses of the Welsh Mountain breed with Wiltshire Horn, 
were leaving their fleeces behind them on thorn and bracken. 

A smart car drew up and the farmer’s wife and daughter offered to drive 
me to the homstead, hidden above among the rocks and trees. They had 
been doing the weekly shopping in the market town. Later, when his wife 
and daughter were milking his Welsh Blacks, the farmer told me how in the 
last 30 years he had drained, ploughed and reseeded with good Aberystwyth 
grass 150 acres of mountain and marsh, so that he can now grow oats on 
land which never before saw the plough. His bulls carry off the prizes at 
the Menai shows; his cows give high quality milk; and his lambs are fat 
earlier, especially those with Wiltshire Horn blood. He showed me a pasture 
from which he said he had blasted out 800 tons of rock, Sleek black heifers 
in calf were now grazing there. When I remarked on the gloss of their coats 
a Ministry adviser who was with us pointed to the rich clovery sward and 
told me how much lime, potash and superphosphate had gone into it after 
reclamation. 

This farmer was not the only one of his kind. He led me over some rocks 
as big as house roofs across the moorland Roman road to where we could 
see under a far mountainside rows of white dots, bags of lime, near which 
on a green patch, reseeded the year before, were a cluster of other white 
dots—Welsh Mountain sheep enjoying the lush new grass. “Before that 
was Tesown you couldn’t see one sheep an acre there,” I was told. After nine 
o’clock that night I saw across the twilit valley the farmer’s son still cutting 
tall young grass for the silage pit. The hills are no breeding ground for the 
work-shy. Yet in winter the boy and his sister enjoyed a dance in the village 
hall and the meetings of the Young Farmers Club. 

In early spring I returned to the hills, travelling over Morecambe Sands 
past Furness Abbey and up the estuary of the Duddon into the Cumberland 
fells between Duddon and Esk. Here old ways survive, though adaptation 
to modern conditions is not despised. The newish church at Broughton is 
entered through a Norman arch still bearing scratches made by bowmen to 
sharpen their arrow heads. 

The first farmer I called on lived three quarters of a mile above the road. 
A sound, tarred surface—gradient about one in four—had just been laid 
over the stony track as part of a general improvement scheme. I was just in 
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time to see a lorry load of grit tipped into the farmyard itself, where the 
farmer was cheerfully carrying muck from the byres. His predecessor had 
been overcome by heartbreak conditions and had taken the quickest way 
out. The farmer drove me in a long-suffering jeep up a rock-strewn lane, 
scattering his gamecocks and Muscovy ducks to right and left, to the high 
moor where he had burnt the heather from 60 acres to plough, fertilize, lime 
and resow. The difference between the old moor, grey with bent grass, and 
the newly sown and fenced portions, was clear even on a rain-dimmed 
morning. The flock, mostly Dalesbred, were skipping over the stone wails 
in search of the best grass. The farmer said he found it cheaper to give his 
young ewes hay at home than to outwinter them in the valley. Back at the 
farm he showed me his new concrete sheep dip, his rebuilt pig styes con- 
taining enormous Wessex Saddleback sows and porkers by a Landrace boar, 
his old stone and timber byres and cowsheds, now electrically lit but too 
low-roofed, he admitted. Milk has to be taken down to the road. Over a 
hundred of cattle are kept. The calves, mostly Galloway-Shorthorn crosses, 
are suckled their first summer and are out every possible day the first winter 
They spend the second winter out and are sold during their third summer 
When I remarked that he must find his hands full with only one son, just 
leaving school to help, the farmer replied simply: “We work long days.” 
He had no complaints, except the cutting off of the hill sheep subsidy. The 
new farm prices had not been announced. 

A long drive over the moors brought me to another farm lying at 900 
feet in the hollow of the hills. A dozen sturdy Hereford bullocks were being 
led out to pasture. They were two years old and will fatten on grass this 
summer. 

This farmer said he liked Herefords for their thick skins and quiet temper. 
His holding had an air of order and well being, but he had three grown 
sons, two of them skilled electricians. They had installed a turbine-driven 
plant which not only lit the dwelling rooms and buildings, but drove the 
washing machine and television set. However the chief secret of this farmer’s 
relative prosperity was, he acknowledged, the possession of lower ground, 
where he could winter his stock. He had cleared and reseeded 150 acres of 
this valley land, cutting the bracken twice a year for the first three years. If 
he grazed his Herdwick wethers down there their first winter they fetched 
as much as £8. We saw the rams inside a walled field near the farm. The 
ewes were out of sight high up on the fell. They were being given hay, as 
this farmer was a strong believer in such help before lambing for mountain 
sheep. He gave some cake to the calves at weaning and made silage for 
older stock. Over the hills again in the valley of the Esk I found large scale 
reclamation in progress. Pigs had been used to root out bracken, but lupin 
crops had been found more effective. Lupins were said to bring up trace 
elements into the top soil besides fixing nitrogen from the air. Grass and 
clover grew well afterwards and the lupin crop was silaged. Rape, turnips 
and kale were grown. Here, on the hill, I saw barns full of Galloway calves 
and outside flocks of Herdwicks, crossed with Swaledales. Beside the main 
road was a big grass drying plant, making cubes and grass meal for various 
kinds of stock. Recrossing the hills over Birker Fell into the upper valley of 
the Duddon I visited a farm perched on a knoll of rock, surrounded by 
hanging woods and crags, some of which seemed to be coming up through 
the floor and in at the window. Here the only crop was hay, not tripoded 
or dried but baled between the showers. None but pure-bred Herdwick 
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ewes and prize-winning rams were countenanced. Shorthorns were favoured 
for milk and beef. Without the hill sheep subsidy the flock may have to be 
reduced, for the charge for outwintering swallows up the wool cheque. 1 
wondered how interest was sustained during the winter months, but was 
told that every farmer’s wife and daughter can drive the car and if good at 
whist can win a useful amount for charities. “We make our own interests” 
it was explained. 

Labour is not attracted to such conditions. The farmer told me his son 
works 18 hours a day sometimes at lambing. Husbandry which involves such 
hours may not be economic, but it represents a way of life which perhaps 
provides a certain reservoir of grit for human, as it certainly does for animal, 
sinews of the lowlands. 


ANTHONY DELL 


SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE 


OME Australian natives pointed a bone at a fellow tribesman’s hut, 

and completed its magical efficacy by singing over it. The victim lay on 

his couch in abject terror—he knew that the magical weapon was pointed 
at him. Reasoning, cajolery and ridicule by Spencer and Gillen, who report 
the episode, were futile—in 24 hours the man was dead. Similar kills among 
primitive races have been recorded. Rivers, for instance, notes that the 
victim may die in two days if he knows he is magically menaced. The 
magic did kill these victims. It seemed reasonable to their fellows that the 
magic itself, probably regarded as a lethal emanation, killed them. Rivers 
attributes the lethal efficacy to suggestion. This seems reasonable to his 
compeers who now recognise in suggestion a modern equivalent of the 
discredited magical efficacy. The diffused sense of what seems reasonable 
roughly describes the common sense of a community. The change from 
magical efficacy to suggestion illustrates a dictum of Coleridge,' “The com- 
mon sense of a people is the moveable index of its average judgment and 
information.” 

A spherical earth, in the middle of the universe, cannot be rotating. If it 
did then clouds and flying or thrown things would always be seen to move 
westward as the rapidly rotating earth leaves them behind. So, about 150 
A.D., Ptolemy argued. If the earth carried the air round with it, solid bodies 
would appear to stay behind. If the solids were stuck in the air, they would 
seem never to move, even when thrown. So Ptolemy refuses to flout the 
common sense which can still sympathise with him. The wayfarer, as he 
pauses in a forest, still finds it momentarily incredible that the earth is 
whirling himself and the standing trees rapidly round. Common sense, how- 
ever, has finally succumbed to science. This instance, and the deposition of 
magical efficacy by suggestion conform to Coleridge’s dictum about “true 
common sense.” This “is composed of the results of scientific meditation, 
observation, and experiment.” Science has constantly imposed its results on 
common sense. Coleridge? adds a qualification to his dictum, “as far as they 
are generally intelligible.” Coleridge writes of “science”; thought in general, 
or philosophy, has often affronted common sense. Dr. Thomas Reid, writing 
during the eighteenth century after his birth in 1710, notes a sharp affront. 
Descartes, he notes, at one stage, believed in the existence of himself and 
his ideas, but was uncertain of all else. Some of his disciples, reports ran, 
followed him to this stage and stopped there. Descartes had assumed, Reid 
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explains, “that he did not perceive external objects themselves, but certain 
images of them in his own mind, called ideas.” This brought the dallying 
disciples into their reputedly “forlorn state of egoism”—each believing essen- 
tially in his own existence. The modern name for Reid’s Egoists is Solipsists. 
Though they did not credit the existence of external objects, they did believe 
in their own existence, and possibly, Reid adds, in the being of Deity, as 
Descartes finally did. Hume wiped out even this remnant in their scepticism, 
Reid avers, for his system “did not even leave him a self.” 

History repeats itself in an enormous number of various fundamental 
situations. The fundamental conflict between common sense and 
advancing thought over a rotating earth ended in discomfiture of the former. 
Reid tried to reverse the verdict when the fundamental conflict occurred 
between common sense and the Egoists. Common sense, Reid avers, cannot 
decide, for instance, whether heat is an “element diffused through nature” 
or a “certain vibration of the parts of the heated body.” Such questions must 
be settled by “philosophy.’* The “gift of heaven,” as Reid calls common 
sense, however, can refute better than it can confirm. It is “indeed the first- 
born of Reason,” for it judges the self-evident from which reason draws 
its conclusions to be so. Thus common sense is the first “office” or “degree” 
of reason whose second office or degree is to conclude from the self-evident 
to that which is not. If any conclusion “contradicts the decisions of common 
sense,” then, though common sense may be unable to expose the error in 
the reasoning, it can, by confronting the result with one of its self- 
evident truths, show the argument to be erroneous. Such common 
sense is common to all men with whom business can be transacted or can 
be held to account for their conduct. A Judge or Jury can usually determine, 
by “a short conversation” with anyone whether that person “has this natural 
gift or not.” This natural gift includes the self-evident principles on which 
all knowledge and science are based, for common sense, when it conceives 
them distinctly, is competent to judge them. The nature of common sense 
seems to Reid to be as self-evident as the principles it judges competently. 
The term, common sense, seems to him to be “as unambiguous” and “as 
well understood as the county of York.” 

Science tutors common sense on the nature of heat: here Reid concedes, 
prospectively, to Coleridge. He also affirms a hard core of common sense 
certainty that checks the vagaries of presumptuous reason. The physical 
object, however, though undeposed by the Egoists, is still a notorious trouble, 
and modern Philosophy includes another attempt to apply the common sense 
check. Professor H. H. Price notes a “widespread tendency to return to 
common sense” in his contribution to Contemporary British Philosophy, 
Ed. H. D. Lewis. Pp. 391-400. The Egoists regarded the belief in external 
physical objects as illusory throughout; Price discusses The Argument from 
Illusion against their reality. 

A straight stick plunged obliquely into water contained in a glass vessel 
looks bent. Since the bending is known to be illusory there is no delusion. 
When a distant house looks only big enough to contain rabbits the illusion 
does not usually delude. Common sense, indeed, might agree that the house 
ought to look smaller from afar than from two yards. If any object kept one 
apparent size at all distances the walker might be puzzled about the length 
of his travel to a distant inn. Though the church spire looks smaller on the 
horizon than from nearby the perspectival illusion does not delude the visitor 
into believing that the spire changes its size. Common sense can admit that 
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the spire ought to look smaller as the traveller walks away from it, and 
bigger as he nears it, Price argues that the “field of view size,” though not 
the “physical size,” “really does vary” with distance. By this and other 
analyses Price tries to rescue common sense from the illusions and distor- 
tions allegedly present in “perspectival variations.” The “angular magni- 
tude” of a matchbox close before the eye, for instance, may actually equal 
the angle subtended by the distant spire. Thus the “phenomena of perspec- 
tive” are not illusions, and common sense need not surrender its Realism— 
its conviction that physical objects are what it believes them to be. Thus 
philosophy, on the perspectival level, defers to common sense. Locke’s 
“doctrine of Secondary Qualities,’ however, Price adds, involves all per- 
ception in at least partial illusion. This applies to vision. If solids or liquids 
only appear to have sharply defined boundaries because the acuity of human 
senses is limited, as some think, touch, as well as vision, is partially illusory. 
Thus modern philosophy can only hope to keep as close to the “assumptions 
of common sense” as “the complexity of the facts permits.” This seems to 
concede more to Coleridge than to Reid. 

Common sense is being hardly pressed to concede an illusory spread 
through its experience of physical objects. It can consent to lodge the pain 
of the knife-thrust in the knifed victim, and perhaps the warmth of the bed 
in the occupant. A vibrating bell sends pulses of air to the ear of the by- 
stander, These pulses act on the brain via aural mechanism and auditory 
nerves to produce sensations of sound, Thus the hoot of the owl, the song 
of the nightingale, the clap of thunder, and all other sounds, nice or nasty, 
on this interpretation, disappear from the physical world to lodge in the 
consciousness of the auditors. The scent of the rose, or of camphor, and 
other odours, pleasant or unpleasant, seem, analogously, to be produced in 
the percipient by disseminated particles or, as in the disgusting instance of 
hydrogen sulphide, by gaseous effluvia. Sound seems to be a convincing 
instance of lodging apparent qualities of the physical world in the experi- 
ences, for the air pulses can be traced, and under propertly contrived 
conditions a bell in a vacuum does not sound. Common sense might 
reluctantly consent to a soundless physical world; it less easily surrenders a 
colourless one, Science, however, by substituting electromagnetic waves, 
as from the red of a rose, for aerial pulses, hustles the colours after the 
sounds out of the world into the percipient via eye, optic nerve and brain. 

Common sense relies finally on touches and resistancs by external objects 
to be assured that they are actually out there. It may have to admit that it 
illusorily invests the objects with tastes, scents, sounds and even colours. 
Recognised illusion does not delude, and common sense can also take com- 
fort from science to soothe its discomfiture. Science is now usually 
committed to presuming that certain events happen as if, for instance, 
electrons operate. The parallel is not complete between hypothetical agents, 
such as electrons, and sensations, such as colours, but it may help common 
sense to admit that, though external objects can actually touch or resist the 
hand, they present themselves as if they are tasteful, odorous, sonant and 
coloured. If this is the ultimate consequence of the modern return to 
common sense, the shade of Coleridge may note a very marked imposition 
on it of notions derived from science and philosophy. Attempts have been 
and are being made to shirk the acceptance of widespread illusion in daily 
experience of the external world. After prolonged persuasion common sense 
did accept the rotation of an apparently still earth; it may be much more 
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stubborn when the purple of the mountain is affirmed to be illusorily in the 
landscape. J. C. GREGORY 

1 Aids to Reflection, Aphorisms on Spiritual Religion, Aph.X. 2 Ibid. 

3 Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Ess. H, Chs. VIO, X, XIL 


t Inquiry into the Human Mind. Ch, V, Sect. I. , 
5 Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Ess. VI, Ch. IL 


SPLIT IN DALMATIA 


PLIT, the capital of Dalmatia, lies half way down the Adriatic coast 
of Yugoslavia. It must be the only city in Europe where most of the 
inhabitants live inside the crumbling walls of a palace which is some 
sixteen hundred years old and which was built by one of the very few 
dictators who retired of his own free will. To get there the best way is to 
leave Rijeka, the old port of Fiume at the head of the Adriatic shortly after 
dawn. It takes some fifteen hours in one of the small overcrowded ships of 
the Jadranska line which steam south through the islands of the Dalmatian 
coast. Then Split: the bleak white mountains of Dalmatia behind the city, 
hemmed in by the porpoise-like islands of the Adriatic, Brac, Korcula, 
Hvar, lazy and beautiful beyond all belief. Diocletian picked his spot well. 
He was born only a few miles from here, the son of an Illyrian peasant. 
Rapid promotion in the imperial army soon made him emperor but 20 
years of dictatorial rule at Rome did not make the emperor love either his 
empire or the west. So in 303 AD when the palace he was building at 
Aspalato was completed he suddenly abdicated, quit it all, and returned to 
his beloved Dalmatia to grow his cabbages in peace. But the ex-emperor 
wanted an elaborate palace for his last years and a mausoleum to contain 
his ashes when he was dead. And as the empire was cracking and in decay 
Diocletian also needed a fortress. He built both. A great squat fortress which 
still covers more than 10 acres within its square walls contained a palace 
of oriental splendour. The eastern wall jutted sheer out of the sea for some 
70 ft. and was pierced by only one minute gate. Two heavy square 
towers were built at each end and a gallery ran the 700 ft. between them. 
Here in the evenings the old and suspicious emperor used to walk and, 
probably without much regret, looked out over the sea to Rome and Italy. 
Wide halls, lined in mosaic, lay behind the gallery and opened on to the 
imperial apartments. Two dead straight roads cut across the palace and 
linked up the only four gates. For defence, 16 towers loomed above 
the palace. For religion, a temple to Jupiter in a central court or peristyle 
And the entire palace was filled with the treasures the emperor had been 
collecting for some 20 years. But the glory soon vanished although the 
palace held out for some centuries against the hordes of Slavonic invaders. 
Then during the middle ages the population of the city increased and new 
buildings swamped the old palace. Shops and houses were built into the 
ruins and inside the former palace the modern city of Split was spawned. 
Today Split extends a good way beyond this area. It is the main base 
for the Yugoslav navy and there is a new harbour for merchant shipping 
on the Kastlanski Zaljev. Railway links with the interior and Zagreb are 
improving and Split looks well set to become an important commercial and 
industrial centre. But the palace is still the heart of the city. In a tangle of 
dark alleyways most of the population of Split live in a sort of confused 
magnificent squalor. Today inside the walls most of the imperial buildings 
have gone. The peristyle is now a public square and the temple of Jupiter 
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is now the Roman Catholic cathedral of the city. Inside the niches of the 
gods are empty and above it a fourteenth century Venetian campanile 
dominates the city and the harbour. Tall renaissance buildings, cafes, 
barbers’ shops are squashed together in medieval alleyways a few metres 
wide. Windows have been hacked through the stone and balconies fit into 
the round headed arches Diocletian used as decoration. Unpainted shutters 
swing back on the columns of the portico where Diocletian used to take his 
evening walks and torn washing hangs out to dry above the Porta Aurea. 
It is all rather fantastic, this great wreck of a palace riddled with the building 
of a thousand years and still the core of a partly thriving, partly decaying 
modern city. 

In 1757 the two brothers Adam spent six weeks in Split and brought back 
the designs of pillars, doorways and colonnades which were to become the 
standard patterns in Bath and Cheltenham. But Split has some of the more 
conventional tourist attractions. There is pleasant swimming and sailing at 
the beach at Bacvice and it has a magnificent setting which one can best 
see from the hilltop Turkish fortress of Klis some six miles to the north 
There are the ruins of Salona the old capital of Dalmatia, the unaltered 
renaissance town of Trogir. One can get out easily to the lovely and fascinat- 
islands of Korcula or Hvar, or out to Vis which is just over the horizon. 
There is the best collection of the work of the sculptor Mestrovic in 
Yugoslavia, But Split has a musty fascination all of its own. Here history is 
something real and living, something you can feel and touch. Even the dust 
smells old in Split a Yugoslav friend said to me. It does—as old as defeat 
and poverty and decay. 

Down on the sea front the sea has now gone back a few hundred yards 
from the western wall of the palace and one can walk along the Titova 
Oblava—Tito’s sea drive—to the harbour. In the palm trees the loudspeakers 
blare out their propaganda and music. You can climb—if you can find the 
way—up to the top of one of Diocletian’s square towers. There, in a small 
open air café, a charcoal fire grills the raznici and cevapcici of Serbia, 
alternate knobs of meat and onion stuck on skewers and rather soggy rissoles 
sitting on paprika or raw onions. Down on the sea front the peasants, the 
tourists (mainly Yugoslav as the régime encourages quite an extraordinary 
amount of internal travel as a means of breaking down regional partic- 
ularism—-every student and schoolchild in the country seems to live on an 
extended tour), the beggars, the ubiquitous blue-uniformed police, sailors 
from the fleet, mill about. The Splitzani are a café minded, speculative 
people and are only too happy to sit about in the Nadni Trog, a miniature 
Venetian piazza in the middle of the palace, and drink their prosecco, the 
heavy dark wine of the Dalmatian coast. And in the evening the square 
and the narrow dark streets fill with the citizens taking part in the evening 
corso. In a thoroughly Italianate manner they converge on the cathedral and 
filter out through the Porta Ferrea or the Porta Aurea under a towering 
Mestrovic statue of one of Croatia’s many declamatory bishops. Suddenly 
the streets are empty and it is evening. 

It is worthwhile early in the morning to go down to the open air market 
outside the East wall. Here until a few generations ago the Moslem caravans 
held one of the largest fairs in the Balkans and now every morning the 
peasants come riding in from the countryside on tiny donkeys to sel] their 
cheese, paprika and grapes. Men who have slept the night on top of heaps 
of melons piled high like great cannon balls, wake up and begin to arrange 
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their stalls as the factory sirens down by the docks begin to hoot and the 
blinding sun of Dalmatia begins to stream across the dark valleys. Or at 
night in the cafes of the peristyle where the arches and columns are thrown 
into relief above the black sphinx Diocletian brought back from Egypt the 
Splitzani sit and discuss de-centralization and Workers’ Councils. 

The Splitzani take a medieval and fiercely local pride in their city. They 
are a gay unstable people who have the reputation of being the most proud 
and rebellious race in Yugoslavia. To have got this reputation from the 
Serbs, Montenegrins and the rest is something of an achievement. They sing 
sad and moving songs, invariably about Split, how good to be there and how 
miserable to be anywhere else. They tell with pride the story of St. Jerome 
who was born near Split and prayed for the removal of his pride and bad 
temper with “Pardon me, O Lord, for I am a Dalmatian.” A proud city and 
people who fit, one feels, a little cynically and incongruously into the pattern 
of things in the Peoples Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. Having experienced 
and absorbed Rome, Byzantium, Croatia, Venice, the Turks, and now the 
uncorrupted doctrines of Marxism-Leninism the Splitzani view these matters 
with some detachment. Diocletian seems just about as near and as real as 
Belgrade or Moscow. And in any case there will always be the sun and 
prosecco to drink in the evening. ROBERT BLACKBURN 


CANADIAN SUMMER 
Sweet, summer sweet, the long grass sighs 
Under the shining, singing blue. 
Let the care linger where it lies. 
The shimmering wings of dragonflies 
Are lost in the air's translucent hue. 
Sweet, summer sweet, the long grass sighs. 


Young dreams are tender in young eyes 
And far is near and old is new. 
Let the care linger where it lies. 


Blueberries gleam in paradise 
And the meadowlark sings high and true. 
Sweet, summer sweet, the long grass sighs. 


Still, still as the heart's surmise 
Earth is turning her long day through. 
Let the care linger where it lies. 


The freight of clouds in summer skies 
Is light as the mist of faerie dew. 
Sweet, summer sweet, the long grass sighs. 


No chart can measure love's swift rise 
Nor mark its turn in heaven's view. 
Let the care linger where it lies. 


Ah, noontide comes and noontide dies 
And morning's dream is evening's rue. 
Sweet, summer sweet, the long grass sighs. 
Let the care linger where it lies. 
. Mary BISHOP, 

who died seven weeks ago, and whose penultimate 
poem this was. Another recollection of her girlhood 
on the prairie of her native land, it was meant as a 
companion piece to her “Canadian Sky Circus” 
which was published in the October, 1956, number 
of The Contemporary. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE HOLSTEIN DIARIES 


The second instalment of the Holstein papers captured in the Second World 
War fully maintains the interest aroused by the first. Indeed it is of greater import- 
ance to the historian, for contemporary recordings and impressions naturally 
bring us closer to the heart of events than any narrative compiled from memory. 
The Diaries supplement the Memoirs, and the correspondence shortly to be 
published will supplement them both. We already know the closing years of the 
Iron Chancellor’s dictatorship in considerable detail, but the new evidence, 
covering the years 1881-8, brings the drama and the actors to life with excep- 
tional vividness. We hear the old misanthrope talking, witness his growing 
loneliness and fits of depression, listen to his complaints of his enemies and their 
complaints of him. In 1885 at the age of 70 the most celebrated and powerful 
man in the world was losing his grip as his health declined, and was conscious 
of it himself. It is the pettiness, not the greatness of the master-builder of the 
Empire which stares us in the face. Few if any actors in the drama emerge from 
this scrutiny with enhanced reputations. It is nota pretty picture and the Wilhelm- 
strasse was not a happy place. There is, however, no trace of the pathological 
side of Holstein’s character which was to develop in his later years and which 
has led historians to regard him as a sinister influence. His power to ruin 
reputations and careers was always limited, and so long as the old Chancellor 
remained at the helm he played a minor part. His béte noire is Rantzau, 
Bismarck’s son-in-law, who is rarely mentioned without disparagement and about 
whom we know too little to judge whether the portrait is too darkly coloured. 
In any case he was too strongly entrenched to be removed. The editors deserve 
congratulation on their brief but masterly Introduction and on the biographical 
and explanatory notes which adorn almost every page. The more one knows of 
Germany the more gratitude we shall feel for this precious aid to our under- 
standing. The volume is sumptuously produced and fully indexed. 

Holstein had worked with Bismarck since 1860 when as a young diplomat of 
22 in his first post he served under the Prussian Minister at St. Petersburg. For 
the next 25 years he stood high in his favour, knew all his secrets, and was 
entrusted with important missions abroad. In 1876 he was recalled to the 
Wilhelmstrasse where he remained till his retirement 30 years later. The Iron 
Chancellor was a difficult chief, temperamentally more prone to blame than to 
praise. Except Johanna in the days of his courtship and the early years of 
marriage he never really loved anybody—neither his colourless father, nor his 
clever mother, nor his ill-mannered sons nor his daughter. The nearest approach 
to warmth of feeling—and it was more respect than affection—was inspired by 
King William, the first Emperor, “the old gentleman” as he was always called. 
The man who declared one morning “I have been hating all night” could not 
expect to make friends, and in these pages he has hardly a good word for any- 
body. Bleichréder, the Jewish banker who managed his private affairs and 
investments and occasionally supplied valuable information derived from the 
world of international finance, was a persona grata, but it would be an exaggera- 
tion to describe him as a friend. Schweninger, the only doctor who could put 
a partial brake on his gargantuan appetite, was regarded as a necessary evil, 
though the old gourmand recognised that he had prolonged his life. Holstein, 
who knew him as well as any of his subordinates, avoided quarrels, not from 
any sentiment of personal devotion, but from the profound conviction that the 
old magician was indispensable for the young Reich and its octogenarian ruler. 
Over and over again in these pages sharp criticism of the Chancellor—occasion- 
ally even of his foreign policy—is followed by the emphatic declaration that he 
could not be spared, that he was Germany’s greatest asset, and that no man nor 
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many men could replace him. Holstein’s closest friend Hatzfeldt alone possessed 
the ability, but he was too weak-willed to stand at the helm. As the old Emperor 
approached his ninetieth year Bismarck was obsessed by the nightmare that he 
might lose his job under a new master. To be fair to him it was not solely the 
instinctive clinging to power, for he was genuinely alarmed lest the towering 
fabric he had erected should be toppled over by an inexperienced ruler or 
incompetent councillors. That was precisely what happened, though he did not 
live to see it. 

The picture of Herbert Bismarck is even less attractive. He had plenty of 
brains, industry and ambition, but his qualities were outweighed by incurable 
faults. That he drank too much to be always in control of his tongue was bad 
enough. What disqualified him for the succession to the Chancellorship was his 
abominable temper, his habitual rudeness, his genius for making enemies. “His 
defects,” noted Holstein in 1885, “are violence, arrogance and vanity. The first 
two repel almost everybody except the few who are clever enough to flatter him 
in the right way. Towards these he behaves with unlimited credulity. Yet he 
always acts in the best of faith, striving to do what 1s right but always convinced 
he is doing so.” Like his father he never flattered the ruler. Though the 
Chancellor was proud of his eldest son he gradually realised that he was not fit 
for any post higher than that of Foreign Secretary, a view which Holstein shared. 
Yet Herbert alone, according to Holstein, possessed some influence over his 
father in his declining years. The more Holstein saw of his work as Foreign 
Secretary the more worried he became at his Russophilism and his Austro- 
phobia. His most engaging quality was his loyalty to his father to whom he 
sacrificed his official career when the old pilot was dropped by William H in 
1890. 

The vendetta between the Chancellor and the Crown Princess is a familiar 
story and there were faults on both sides. Vicky was amazingly tactless and 
Bismarck exceptionally rough. Holstein, although not actually a misanthropic 
recluse as he is often depicted, never appeared or aspired to appear at Court, 
and never mixed himself up in the family quarrels of the dynasty. But in this 
Homeric struggle his sympathies were definitely with his chief, whose fear of 
Liberalism in any form, English or German, he fully shared. “She can be very 
charming if she likes,” he wrote in 1884, “and truth she does not pause to con- 
sider, whereas her husband never lies.” She complained with truth that the 
Chancellor governed not only the Reich but also the old Emperor. “But how 
will it be when he is faced with a real Emperor?” These words seemed to 
Holstein almost a joke in view of the softer personality of the Crown Prince 
whom he regarded, like most Prussians, as clay in the hands of the potter. The 
Crown Prince, no less than his wife, fretted under the heavy hand of the dictator 
and exclaimed: “I count for nothing now and I shall count for nothing later on. 
That man holds all the power.” Nobody, however, believed that he would dis- 
muss the Chancellor on his accession though there was no saying what his 
passionate consort might achieve. Bismarck recognised in her a foe worthy of 
his steel. He could get on with the Crown Prince, he used to say, but not with his 
wife. They clashed over her proposal to marry her daughter to Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, a project peremptorily vetoed by the Chancellor on the ground 
that the Prince was persona ingrata with the Tsar Alexander III. 

If Holstein had no liking for the Crown Prince, he was never tempted to climb 
on to the band wagon of Prince William, whose impulsiveness and habit of 
gossiping about everything he feared and whose flattery by Waldersee and other 
right-wing officers he scorned. He regarded him as self-willed, heartless, super- 
ficial and vain. “Between him and his mother there is fierce hatred,” he notes 
in February, 1888. William also complained about his father. She was so 
unpopular that some people were prepared to believe scandal about her. “The 
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idea that Seckendorff (her Chamberlain) is her lover is gaining ground.” Though 
be does not say he believed it he describes her as “sensual, false, cowardly and 
heartless.” Did he ever meet her? There is no indication in these pages that he 
did. How little he understood her is revealed in a cruel jotting on September 28, 
1887, by which time everyone was aware that the Crown Prince was a dying 
man. “She came here thirty years ago, her father’s spoiled darling, convinced 
she was a political prodigy. Far from acquiring influence here, she saw herself 
obliged to renounce any kind of open political activity and conform to the 
restraint of the Prussian Court, which she hated. She has always despised her 
husband. She will greet his death as the moment of deliverance.” The entries 
for 1888, covering the three months reign of the dying Emperor and the opening 
phase of the new era, breathe an atmosphere of almost unrelieved gloom, and 
the darkest part of the picture is the hatred between mother and son. “She tries 
to have influence,” exclaimed the young Kaiser to King Humbert of Italy, “but 
I mtend to be sole master in my family.” “He is no longer my son,” shrieked 
the stricken widow. “My curse upon him: may his children cause him untold 
sorrow.” Though Holstein was no Republican, democrats could find plenty of 
ammunition in these journals for use against the institution of monarchy as 
practised ın Germany under the last of the Hohenzollerns. G. P. Gooca 


The Holstein Papers, Edited by Norman Rich and M, H. Fisher. Vol. IX: Diaries. 
Cambridge University Press. 45s. 


KONRAD ADENAUER 


To the present generation and indeed to most of the outside world, the 
80-year-old Chancellor is something of a mystery. He appears on the post- 
war stage as a reserved and austere figure, with a high reputation as a skilful 
and adroit politician, who has somehow emerged from the welter of German 
politics to become one of the world’s great statesmen. Whether this would have 
happened had he not been unceremoniously ejected sn 1945 on the plea of 
incompetence by a British military official from his post of Oberbiirgermeister 
of Cologne, to which he had been appointed by the Americans a few months 
earlier, is debatable. Herr Paul Weymar, with the assistance of Frau Theile- 
Schluter, a friend and neighbour of the Adenauers, has produced a massive 
volume which tells the Chancellor’s life story in an eminently readable way. 
The complete work has been revised with the utmost care by Dr. Adenauer 
himself and may therefore almost be regarded as an autobiography. The 
serious historian, however, may be disappointed, as the book is more of a 
“popular” serial, clearly designed to appeal to the widest circle of his own 
countrymen, and possibly compiled, as his critics assert, with the 1957 elections 
in mind. Be that as it may, the people of Western Germany now have a 
sympathetic portrait of their Chancellor—a father-figure, kindly, humane and 
of Olympian wisdom, around whom the history of post-war Germany has 
been built. 

Born ım 1876, Konrad Adenauer gave proof very early in life of unusual 
gifts—self-discipline, a tremendous capacity for work combined with a keen 
intelligence and facility of expression. The third child of a Cologne civic 
official, pious, strict and not too well off, he was brought up in a home where 
duty, discipline and thrift were the ruling virtues. He was highly successful at 
school and university. His first wife died m 1916 and in 1919 he married Gussi 
Zinsser, who was to prove herself the ideal mother and wife through the dark 
days ahead. Her death in 1947, after a long and painful illness, was a grievous 
loss and she was widely mourned. His rise at the Cologne Bar was swift, and at 
the age of thirty he was elected to the City Council; three years later he became 
Senior Councillor, his fanatical zest for work finding full scope. On the out- 
break of the 1914 war he undertook the additional responsibility of the wartime 
feeding of the city’s 600,000 inhabitants, and on Oberbilrgermeister Wallraf’s 
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transfer to a Government post in Berlin in 1917 he was unanimously elected 
in his place, where he was to remain for 16 eventful years. The period 
covered Germany’s capitulation in 1918, the November Revolution of that 
year and the Allied occupation of the Rhineland, Poincaré’s seizure of the 
Ruhr in 1923, passive resistance, the Separatist putsch and the collapse of the 
currency, the offer of the Chancellorship in 1926 which he refused, the death 
struggles of the Weimar Republic and the coming of Hitler. Herr Weymar 
brings out well his part throughout this period and shows how his aim was 
always to link Germany firmly with the West. Thus by his farsighted trans- 
formation of Cologne, an ancient fortress city, into the gracious Rhineland 
metropolis, with a green belt, a stadium, a permanent Exhibition and Fair, and 
an expanding inland port, he sought to make the city a bridge linking Germany 
with Western Europe, particularly with France for whom he has always had a 
soft spot. His detractors have never tired of taunting him with Separatist 
tendencies after the 1914-1918 war, recalling the famous Cologne meeting of 
Rhineland leaders of February 1, 1919, when he proposed the setting up of a 
Federal Rhineland State to offer France the security he felt she was entitled 
to, and by weakening Prussia to dispel much of the world’s distrust of Germany. 
The full report is of great interest as showing clearly that he laid stress on the 
federal character of the scheme, with no thought of a breakaway from the 
Reich. But why does the story skip so lightly over the first British occupation 
of Cologne, the nerve centre in those days of the occupied territories, and the 
Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr Valley, omitting all reference to the 
fact that Poincaré’s policy of forcibly detaching the Rhineland was effectively 
halted by the British? The answer is that to rake up today the embers of that 
unhappy phase of Franco-German relations must in the Chancellor’s opinion 
be sterile and harmful, particularly at a time when he is devoting so much of 
his energy to bringing about lasting friendship between the two countries as 
an essential preliminary to the creation of the United States of Europe in 
which he firmly believes. 

The Third Reich effectively put an end to his plans. From the first he was 
implacably anti-Nazi, but the story has not hitherto been told of his shattering 
experiences during the 12 years of Nazi rule when he was virtually a man 
on the run, in hiding, under arrest or in a concentration camp, before his 
ultimate release and retirement to his beloved home under the shadow of the 
Drachenfels where throughout the closing months of the war he watched with 
patriarchal solicitude over his wife, his younger children and grandchildren. 
Herr Weymar has pieced the story together with sympathy and dramatic skill. 
The climax is reached when, about mid-March that fateful year of 1945, 
American forces crossed the Rhine by the Remagen bridge, a few miles up 
river from Rhodndorf, and after a week of shot and shell on the banks of the 
river, during which Dr. Adenauer’s house received direct hits and the family 
sought refuge in their close-packed bunker in the garden, the battle front moved 
away to the East and two US officers appeared at the gate. “You are invited,” 
they said, “to resume your duties of Oberburgermeister of Cologne. At once, 
Please. Our car awaits you.” 

Six months later he is dismissed. His political career dates from that 
moment, and the remaining two-thirds of the book are devoted to a history of 
the post-war years, related with zest and an understandable pride in the 
achievements of one of the twentieth century’s truly great men. 

JULIAN PIGGOTT 
Konrad Adenauer, By Paul Weymar. André Deutsch. 30s, 


THE POET AND HIS GOD 


Canon Martin’s concern is with two of the finest poems of our time. The 
Wreck of the Deutschland by Gerard Manley Hopkins and Ash Wednesday by 
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T. S. Eliot. His interpretation is a dedicated and affectionate work of appraise- 
ment; the very diffidence of his approach adds something to the revealed beauty 
of the two poems. He feels it necessary to explam in detail his object in adding 
to the considerable body of commentary that has accumulated over the past 
20 years, particularly in relation to the Hopkins poem. W. H. Gardner’s 
brilliant work of analysis in his two Centenary Commemoration volumes and 
the close religious examination of Father W. A. M. Peters and others may 
appear to have extracted every ounce of meaning and every sparkle of beauty 
from The Deutschland, but a capacity for absorbing continuous evaluation is 
one of the distinguishing features of truly great poetry. Canon Martin details 
the purpose of his study under three headings: the poems’ comparative and 
continuing difficulties for the lay reader; the danger of over-emphasis on their 
literary value rather than on their religious significance; the supreme power 
of poetry to move us, in a religious context, and the contemporary need for an 
apprehension of the truths expressed through “the imagination and affections 
as well as by the mind.” 

Writing as one who has loved and lived with Hopkins’ poetry for two decades 
I find it difficult to appreciate Canon Martin’s first point. “It would be a 
grievous thing,” he writes, “if this wealth of truth and beauty, of such rich 
material for Christian meditation, were for ever hedged about by prejudice, 
or if these poems were looked upon any longer as the almost exclusive preserve 
of one particular type of reader.” Is there still prejudice against the poetry of 
Hopkins, or of T. S. Eliot? One doubts whether these two poems will ever 
mean anything, despite the Canon’s efforts, except to “the particular type of 
reader” who loves poetry and who, by reason of his love, delves into their 
complexities to find for himself some of the treasures hidden beneath the surface. 

Hopkins in his poem is concerned with the triumph of God over the violence 
of sudden death, and with “the mystery of the incarnation of God, the redemp- 
tive action and the active love of God.” His poem is a reflection, in more 
general terms, on the Passion and Resurrection of Christ. Mr. Eliot’s poem 
explains the Christian discipline without becoming a sermon and his exegetical 
method is nearer to Bunyan than to Dante. It is in his comments on Ash 
Wednesday that Canon Martin is most rewarding, but his interpretation of both 
poems adds considerably to one’s understanding of their significance and 
appreciation of their beauty. 

In Mr. Holroyd’s premature venture into religion and philosophy there is 
no mastery except of the verbally inconsequential and the dangerous generaliza- 
tion, and little mercy for his readers. Starting from the typically questionable 
assumption that “the poet is always the most sensitive register of contemporary 
sensibility,” the author regales us with hs own interpretation of the modern 
predicament before considering the comparative reactions of Dylan Thomas, 
Whitman, Yeats, Rimbaud, Rilke and T. S. Eliot as revealed through their 
poetry. In his own words his book is “an attack on humanism, and a plea for 
the rediscovery of a religious standard of values.” His own standpoint appears 
to be on the side of the Christian existentialists, though he maintains that all 
existentialist thought is religious and “represents a heroic effort of the human 
mind, in the full possession of its highest faculties, to confront the problems of 
existence in the modern world.” 

All of which has, of course, been said before and has a certain validity if it 
is assumed that when Mr. Holroyd talks of religion his own definition is 
similar to that of the thinkers he discusses so glibly with all the wisdom of 
his 23 years. It is doubtful, however, if Gabriel Marcel, for instance, 
or Berdyaev, would accept the following in all its dangerous implications: “The 
question of a truth of a religion or of its dogmas does not arise, for religion is 
not justified by its truth but by its efficacy. A religion is anything that a man 
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can live by, and in being lived it finds its truth, which, because it is existential, 
is irrefutable.” This essay in undergraduate eclecticism is written with a 
sublimely unselfconscious arrogance, allied to a capacity for inflating the self- 
evident with puffs of stilted verbiage. Yet the author reveals an intelligence 
acute enough to ensure that in ten years’ time he will curse his publisher for 
allowing him to burst so prematurely mto print. 

- B. EVAN OWEN 


Mastery and Mercy. By Philp M. Martın. Oxford University Press. 15s. 
Emergence From Chaos, By Stuart Holroyd. Gollancz. 18s, 


VERHAEREN AND FLAUBERT 


Two recent additions to the by now familiar series of Studies in Modern 
European Literature and Thought have each a partıcular importance at this 
time. 

It is one of the joys of reading French poetry of the last hundred years to 
come across the exultant fervour of Verhaeren’s mature verse after the soul- 
torture of a Baudelaire, the controlled hermeticism of a Mallarmé and indeed 
after the dark torment of some of Verhaeren’s own early verse. In his lifetume 
he enjoyed great popularity, he was acclaimed as a world poet and three of 
his books especially were considered among the highest achievements of 
modern poetry. His reputation has since declned, but the time now seems ripe 
for an assessment of the lasting vitality of his writing. This is the service 
performed by Professor Mansell Jones’ discriminating study, delightfully 
written from a contemporary stand-point (though one recoils from the suggestion 
of Les Villes Tentaculaires and Les campagnes hallucinées being filmed) and, 
significantly, adapted in parts from his work on Verhaeren published in 1926. 

Professor Mansell Jones with sure and excellent choice of quotations, traces 
the evolution of the Belgian poet’s art to the humanitarian interests of his 
finest verse, referring as guide marks to the work of other poets such as 
Laforgue, Crabbe, Wordsworth, T. S. Eliot and inevitably Baudelaire, Whitman 
and Hugo. Tribute is deservedly paid to Les Heures, those poems of happy 
married love whose place is unique in French literature. Finally Verhaeren is 
considered in relation to subsequent literary developments, to surrealism and 
to the philosophic mood of today. Professor Mansell Jones emphasizes that 
selection from Verhaeren’s copious output is essential for true appreciation of 
his achievement; we may hope that he will one day make this selection for us. 

Mr. Thorlby’s study of Flaubert is significant as appearing in the centenary 
year of Madame Bovary’s publication. There is in Flaubert an inherent contra- 
diction between romanticism and realism; this underlying problem Mr. Thorlby 
follows through the individual works. We see Flaubert caught in the dilemma 
of reconciling perfection of style with realism of subject-matter and pursued by 
an irony which constantly queries the point of it all. The particular brand of 
Flaubertian realism is best seen in the satirical note of Bouvard et Pécuchet 
which is contrasted with Voltaire’s Candide. In a somewhat difficult style we 
are shown Flaubert explormg subtleties of expression but conveying an idea 
of wasted effort. Mr. Thorlby ends with a study of Un Coeur Simple as 
Flaubert’s masterpiece: his concluding sentence captures the ironic ambiguity 
of Flaubert’s realism and leaves the reader with a sense of crumbling futility: 

As Félicité concentrated all her affections within this decrepit stuffed bird, 
so Flaubert had sacrificed all his romantic mspiration, his intuition of 
resplendent beauty, his life-long yearning for real poetry, to an impersonal 
reality—with one wing broken and the stuffing coming out. 
But it also leaves one with the question: if Flaubert is so great a novelist there 
must surely be more to it than this? VERA J. DANIEL 


Verhaeren. By Professor Mansell Jones, Bowes and Bowes. 7s, 6d. 
Flaubert. By Anthony Thorlby. Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


While hotels from Bloomsbury to 
the Strand are stil] decanting “vaca- 
tionists” into London’s morning streets 
and the strangled consonants and tor- 
tured vowels of cockney and Kensing- 
ton, Boston and Brooklyn, Beverley 
Hills and Baltimore go mingling on 
the air, it would be ungracious not to 
give precedence here to the visitors on 
the table. The first three are Scientific 
American books based on contemp- 
orary articles from that magazine, “to 
give the reader an understanding of 
what is exciting and important in 
modern research.” THE PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY OF Lire (G. Bell & Sons. 
13s. 6d.) has eighteen essays, on the 
origins in spontaneous generation 
under the action of sunlight, the mole- 
cules that govern structure, function 
and heredity, enzymes and energy, cell 
and organism, muscle, nerve and brain. 
Much more intimidating is AUTOMATIC 
ConTrROL (10s. 6d.), the consideration 
in twelve chapters of the mechaniza- 
tion of brain as distinct from the 
machines that took over the work of 
muscles, “Everything man has to say 
can be reduced to numbers” and pro- 
cessed quickly and accurately by com- 
puters. If the new giants are to be an 
imitation of life, behaving with a will 
of their own, able to learn and improve 
on past performance with the aid of 
the memory and thought that has been 
part of mian’s superiority, he in turn 
must be viewed henceforth as a 
machine. The question whether he js 
more than this is left unanswered for 
the reader, lonely and chilled, to 
consider. 

Responsible for the contents of the 
series are leading scientists from all 
over the world, C. H. Waddington and 
W. Grey Walter among them. The 
author of “Curiosity in Monkeys” is 
shown on the jacket of the third book 
to be an R. A. Butler. Worthy subject 
as it is for a former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, delighted doubt is dispelled 
in the reading, for the scene of the 
experiments is a Wisconsin laboratory, 
where the monkey dropped its work 


to spy through the peephole on the 
human who was spying on it. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BESTIARY (13s. 
6d.) gives unqualified interest and 
stimulus; the horrible behaviour of 
“The Spider and the Wasp” (so closely 
resembling that of mankind) is scarcely 
more distressing to contemplate than 
are the icy, inexorable antics of the 
computing machine, and actually pre- 
ferred is “The Metabolism of Hum- 
ming Birds” to “a noiseless channel 
transmitting discrete symbols.” Other 
titles in these twenty-four articles are 
“The Home Life of the Swift,” 
“Language of the Bees” and ‘“Court- 
ship of Animals” and all demonstrate 
efficiently that beast is not inferior to 
man. 


The playhouse 


The juxtaposition of TEN TALENTS 
IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE (University 
of Oklahoma Press. $4.00) has no 
significance, nor is the book devoted to 
that jungle which is Broadway. A 
group of hardworking modest people 
here expound and communicate the 
“American spirit” through the exac- 
tions of their chosen craft, whether ıt 
is direction, production, design, acting, 
or writing, and all have found success 
“in presenting the community with 
recognizable human situations.” Not 
without gropings, setbacks and critical 
animosity (there is a glimpse of Robert 
Benchley more than ordinarily bewild- 
ered and explosive at Paul Green’s 
symphonic drama presentation) did 
they reach the goal: a Theatre ’50 for 
Margo Jones who died but two years 
ago, or the Cleveland Play House for 
Frederic McConnell, or directorships 
for Gilmor Brown and Leslie Cheek, 
of the Pasadena Playhouse and the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts respec- 
tively, or professorships of drama at 
Baylor and Yale. Some chapter head- 
ings will indicate the level at which the 
volume aims: “A Soil for the Theatre,” 
“From Stock to Television,” “Science 
and the Contemporary Theatre” and 
“Theatre for Art’s Sake.” And Britons 
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who are hazy about “the Method,” ñot 
being sure if it is a joke, a mystique, 
or a publicity stunt, should be grateful 
for exact information on the Actors’ 
Studio—“a theatre place for profes- 
sionals to work together and continue 
their development between jobs and 
during long runs”—where it is taught. 


Real people 

Another significant influence in the 
new national feeling for the stage was 
47 Workshop, whence Professor Fred- 
erick Koch on returning to North 
Carolina University imbued the most 
famous member of the Playmakers 
with the “primary assumption that a 
young playwright must write about 
what he knows and that if he is to 
succeed artistically he must be con- 
cerned with the culture and tradition 
in which he was bred” so successfully 
that the results became the scandal of 
that particular young playwright’s 
home town and—since his death—its 
pride and joy. This transition from 
pillory to shrine is to be observed in 
TaomMas Wo.re’s CHARACTERS (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. $3.75) by 
Floyd C. Watkins, himself professing 
English in Georgia. The exact use of 
memory continued after Wolfe for- 
sook the drama for the novel, and the 
Ashevillian who saw a production at 
Harvard of his Welcome to our City 
and was horrified to be able “to 
identify precisely every character in 
the play” would not be surprised to 
learn later that the people of Asheville 
saw themselves plainly enough in Look 
Homeward, Angel to revile, curse and 
threaten him. Some of them prudently 
or spitefully took refuge in the belief 
that in describing the town he had also 
described himself. Autobiographical as 
his works are, “they are not only 
artistic writings about Southern life but 
also the very source of Southern social 
history,” Professor Watkins contends. 
In trying to distinguish between facts, 
Wolfe’s imagination, and that of the 
modern Ashevillian, this patient re- 
searcher has relied on newspapers, 
city directories (even real names were 
used by the novelist), and the like. 


ORARY REVIEW 


Fact 1s related to the fiction, proto- 
types to the Southerners who crowd 


the novels and short stories, and the 


technical equipment and achievement 
of the writer who went home to his 
funeral in 1938 is disentangled from 
his ever-growing legend. 


Father in son 


The American novelist who became 
a British citizen a year before he died 
in 1916 was never an expatriate, claims 
Quentin Anderson, Professor of Liter- 
ature at Columbia, in THE AMERICAN 
HENRY JAMES (Rutgers University 
Press. $6.50). “He was, after all, a 
thinker, and he had a secret relation 
to a body of thought: his father’s 
combination of philosophy and psy- 
chology.” To the older James “histor- 
ical Christianity, nature, God himself 
are all swallowed up in human con- 
sciousness .. . the result... at once 
inclusive and parochial, quirky and 


cosmic.” The son did not borrow b t. 


continued to use a mode of vision that 
had coloured his childhood, and this 
book therefore is not directly con- 
cerned with the novelist as artist. His ° 
convictions about human beings and 
the universe they inhabit is “a peculiar 
and characteristically American blend 
of morals and metaphysics,” further 
claims the Professor. The publishers 
quote Lionel Trilling: “Mr. Ander- 
son’s book . . . is jammed full of in- 
sight,” an ambiguous saying for 
English ears to pounce upon: filled 
full, or blocking, wedging and stop- 
ping? But as critical writing on Henry 
James the moralist is as dismaying for 
this reader as are the novels of Henry 
James the moralist, by the same token 
the scope of “the devoted and intčlj: 
gent,” “the scholar” and the student’. 
can but be enlarged by this addition 


of “another dimension to the world of , 


James criticism.” 


Rueful sigh 
As the Contemporary Review’s lit- 
erary supplement is of necessity to be 
permanently halved the quality of 
what is left must be doubled. 
GRACE BANYARD 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO AMERICA 


October the Queen’s visit to North America takes place—to Canada 
and to the United States. In some quarters there is a tendency to regard 
this as just one more official royal tour, like that to Portugal. The Queen, 

however, is head of the senior member of that group of nations which we 
call the English-speaking world. She is not any such symbol for the 
Portuguese or the Scandinavian worlds. Her visit to the United States, the 
first visit of an English sovereign to many of these States, can become an 
historical event of the first magnitude. It can become this, emotionally and 
politically, if it is not mishandled. It will be the prayer of the whole world 
of the English speech that it will be imaginatively planned. It is to be hoped 
that nobody, not purblind, has forgotten that such a world exists, 
the world which oddly still remains that of “the King’s English,” whatever 
clever busibodies with a talent for stirring division may say to the contrary. 

There is one country in the world named after Elizabeth I. It is Virginia, 
named after the “Virgin Queen,” and still proud to be called “the Old 
Dominion,” the first Dominion. In it, on Jamestown Island, was founded 
in 1607 the first permanent English settlement in all America. The place 
was never very important. The sesquicentenary Exhibition is not in the 
grand style. But that site, which should have a certain sacred character for 
any Englishman of imagination, Queen Elizabeth II will visit this October. 
Had she not gone, it would have amounted symbolically to a British 
disclaimer of interest in one of the proudest, most pregnant and most 
successful ventures in British history. 

From there the Queen will go to Williamsburg, the colonial capital of 
the old royal Governors. She will go to Washington, where not so long 
ago Sir Winston Churchill, himself (like our present Premier) half-American, 
. addressed Congress; and on to New York where she will be the first British 
monarch ever to receive one of those full-scale welcomes which are part 
and parcel of New York’s public life. When New York City had its jubilee 
the Lord Mayor of York, invited, could not trouble to attend. It was left 
for the Burgomaster of Amsterdam to recall to New Yorkers an earlier 
past as New Amsterdam. This was an instance of how not to do things. 
That impression, it is to be hoped, will now be quite obliterated. 

The Queen, when in Washington, at a ball-game will be the guest of 
His Excellency the Governor of Maryland, whose last royal predecessor 
was an Eden, one of Sir Anthony’s ancestors. The connection always 
guaranteed Sir Anthony a free platform at choice in the Maryland 
Legislature. It is perhaps a pity that the Queen will not have time to visit 
New England—or Amherst College, which recalls Lord Jeffrey Amherst. 
It is yet more of a pity that this time she cannot go West to the land where, 
as every Californian knows, Drake flew the flag of St. George for 40 
or more days and, on June 17, 1579, claimed California, not yet explored 
by Spain, asserting that the natives had resigned their “title in the whole 
land unto herr majesties keeping, now named by me and to bee knowne 
unto all men as Nova Albion.” It will be gracious for the Queen -to 
remember this no less than do San Franciscans. No other visiting monarch 
in America has any comparable associations to recall, or comparable 
responsibilities. - 
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Should the Queen go to South Africa she would find a land, officially 
contemplating becoming a republic, and where she would be addressed 
by her Ministers in Dutch as one of the official languages. In Canada she 
may well be addressed in Montreal officially in French. On a previous visit, 
actually she was so addressed by the mayor. In that greatest Canadian city, 
the largest French-speaking city in the world after Paris and proud of it, 
French-speaking students have demonstrated against the newest hotel being 
called the Queen Elizabeth Hotel on the ground that it should be called 
the Chateau Villeneuve. In Ottawa there is a campaign that the streets shall 
also be named in French. It is idle to ignore the “French-ness” of sentiment 
of French Canada, although a sentiment far more conscious of Québec than 
attached to Paris. It is not for nothing that the Queen in Canada quarters 
her coat of arms with the fleurs-de-lys of France. 

In the United States the “melting-pot”—which is in fact “the little red 
schoolhouse”—has guaranteed that English shall be the unchallenged 
common language from Maine to Florida, and alike in sometime French 
Louisiana and in sometime Spanish California. A few French-speaking 
Canadians in Louisiana, rather more Spanish-speaking people in New Mexico 
and Arizona, a few unassimilated immigrants with vernacular newspapers, 
are all that are left. The Canadian situation, where over a third are French- 
speaking, has here no parallel. This great Catholic French-speaking country 
of Lower Canada, the land of those who hold themselves to be the sole 
true Canadiens, has an immense future before it. But its future, as part 
of a multi-lingual, multi-racial Commonwealth, will never be part of that 
other world which treasures the common memories of what Sir Winston 
calls “the English-speaking peoples,” the world of Raleigh and Drake, a 
world which the Queen heads by right of birth and which will assuredly, 
despite a few discordant voices, prepare to give her a tumultuous welcome 
of immeasurable political importance, comparable to that which she will 
without question receive in Canada. Her tact and graciousness, and that 
of her escort, will assuredly not only receive such a welcome but will deserve 
it. She has only to trust to her nature, in the great style of ber royal 
name-sake and predecessor, and to be herself. It is yet idle to suppose that 
the success which may be anticipated for this vitally important tour is 
beyond all risk of mischance. It can be mishandled, not I would suspect so 
much at the political level—for who knows America better than Mr. 
Macmillan?—but at the official level. 

I always recall the remark to me of a distinguished former Colonial 
Secretary: “Where is Massachusetts?” He could have been referred to the 
Colonial Office files. Perhaps the remark was a “dead-pan” joke in the style 
of Mr. Justice Darling, although that was not my impression. Before King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth visited the Roosevelts at Hyde Park, on 
the King’s visit to the States, the Roosevelts were flooded with detailed 
official instructions about what their guests would require. It is correct to 
say, according to information given me at Hyde Park, that this was mildly 
resented. The tacit and unflattering assumption was that the President had 
never received royal personages before. No error can be worse than to 
assume that being royal and being stiff are the same thing. At an exalted 
level of the White House these minor incidents can be lost in the general 
routine of diplomatic protocol. But the American peole, here like the 
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Australian, is a warm-hearted people, tolerant of almost anything save one. 
It is intensely resentful of that coldly superior attitude which it regards, 
to use the local vernacular, as “high-hat.” Some people were doubtless - 
shocked when after the Queen, then Princess Elizabeth, had made a little 
speech on arrival at Washington on her earlier visit, President Truman 
replied. “Very nice, my dear.” It is most improbable that the Princess did 
other than enjoy this breeziness. Queens, it may be, do not move in the 
popular world of “luv” and “dear.” But there is no reason to suppose that 
the Queen lacks that warmth which her mother undoubtedly has in an 
admirable degree. 

The transfer of power (the thing to which of all men are most attached) 
as amongst great nations is always a highly delicate and even explosive 
operation. Especially is this so if there are active foreign governments that 
wish it ill. It has been our great good fortune that, in the case of India 
and the United States, this transfer—in the latter case to that Atlantic 
Community which has to be built, and of which the core is the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers—has been so uncankered by resentments. France has not been as 
lucky. We should avoid even being guided, on either side, by a contemptible 
jealousy than can be the ruin of us all. However, in Britain there have been 
newspapers who were, in the beginning, not only opposed to the Royal 
Visit but publicly campaigned against it. One of these journals quoted a 
Court official as saying that he “thought the whole thing cheap.” It was 
settled constitutionally as long ago as the early days of Queen Victoria 
and Peel, in the famous Ladies of the Bedchamber case, that it is not the 
business of court officials to express independent political views. Admittedly 
the monarch’s Private Secretary holds a new office of critical importance, 
advising the sovereign when he or she may be in transit from constitutional 
advice by the Cabinet of Great Britain to constitutional advice by a Dominion 
Cabinet. Of this office no scholar has yet made an adequate constitutional 
study. The Queen, it will be remembered, when she arrives in Ottawa is 
Queen of Canada, to be advised by her Canadian Ministers, presumably 
with some respect for the view of the loyal Opposition. The views of the 
London Court no longer obtain. The constitutional position is yet broadly 
clear. The Monarch should not be advised, or even appear to be advised, 
contrary to the political decisions of her Cabinets, least of all in international 
affairs. The rôle of the Queen today would seem to be to help cement that 
sentiment upon which alone the vital Atlantic Community can be founded. 
No one is in a position to do it better or “more royally.” 

There have in the past been eminent servants of the Crown who have had 
almost an instinct, a sixth sense, for the American mind and opinion. The 
late Marquess of Lothian was an instance. From the days when he was 
Philip Kerr he loved the American people, without being blinded in his 
judgments. That inner sympathy produced its certain response. This thing 
is not a matter of official training, learned from diplomatic files, but a 
human gift. Our present Ambassador in Washington, Sir Harold Caccia, 
has the immense advantage of being a personal friend of the President, 
that is (to recall a title which constitutionally he cannot use) Sir Dwight 
Eisenhower, and has served on campaigns with him. It would be a quite 
admirable thing if somebody of trust, with these gifts and this background, 
on hand to advise from day to day, could be attached to Her Majesty’s 
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entourage. We do not want instead some Donald Maclean, because he 
happens to be in charge at the Foreign Office of the American desk. 
Nevertheless the history of foreign affairs is strewn with the record of such 
calamities. It is a matter for the attention of the Prime Minister himself. 
Let us hope for a favourable wind and God-speed. After all, certain 
unhappy events of about 1774-5, as anybody will recognize who has read 
the speeches of Chatham and Rockingham, Burke, Shelburne and Grafton 
all Premiers save Burke—were very much a party issue rather than a 
national one. Always I have hoped that, corresponding to the great St. 
Gaudens statue of Lincoln outside the Abbey, outside the White House by 
British subscription might be placed a mighty statue of Chatham, with these 
other men as supporters, recording their speeches. Maybe this too will 
result from the royal visit. Maybe we shall also see a return visit from 
President Eisenhower—who, unlike Vice President Nixon, for 10,000 
soldiers will always be known as “Ike.” Perhaps a new imaginative 
recognition will spring up of the importance, as a link, of the English 
language, a mystique of language such as has built new political communities 
even in our days. It will be well to recall that English and French are the 
two great world languages. And the great Roman Empire left, almost as 
its sole legacies to -succeeding ages, a law and a language. So may we. 
Above all, what we can expect from this visit is a quelling of the carping, 
wrecking and suicidal inferiority complex of anti-Americanism; and also 
the beginning of a surge of energy in the constructive task of building the 
sentiment and institutions, wider than any United Europe, of an Atlantic 
Community, both desirable and also inevitable, the power-house of a 
world re-shaping. GEORGE CATLIN 


MALAYAN INDEPENDENCE 


HE achievement of independence by the Federation of Malaya is a 
fresh landmark in the story of the Commonwealth. After years of 
listening to talk of “Merdeka” it is quite a relief to find it accomplished 
at last, although an unbiased observer might sometimes wonder just who 
has gained freedom from what and who will benefit from it. When the oratory 
and the celebrations are over there seems to be left a somewhat shaky struc- 
ture, and a risk that it may disintegrate into chaos. There are still many 
questions to be answered, and not all of Malaya’s well-wishers feel the 
confidence in her future which has been expressed by various statesmen and 
politicians in recent months. With so many and such large racial groups 
involved some apprehension is understandable. Certainly the present leaders 
of the principal groups are men of goodwill and integrity, but who can say 
at what point they may be replaced by less scrupulous demagogues? It only 
needs a few young gangsters to commit a murder or two, or to beat up some 
inoffensive child or old woman, for the most frightful rumours to start 
among the large numbers of ignorant and superstitious people concerned. 
Violence breaks out almost at once, as was shown in the racial riots at 
Penang last January, while behind it all lies the shadow of Communism with 
its belief that the end justifies the means. 
Bearing in mind that the population of the whole area is only about five 
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millions, of which nearly one quarter is in Singapore and therefore outside 
of the new Federation, it might be thought that with tolerance and inter- 
marriage a complete integration could be effected in a reasonable time. 
It is unfortunately the case, however, that in the three main racial groups— 
Chinese, Malays, and Indians—there are too few with the education and 
breadth of vision to overcome the ancient prejudices and traditions of the 
majority. For its proper development and future prosperity Malaya has 
always needed a plentiful supply of labour, and in former times this was 
always available by recruitment from China and India. Restrictions on 
immigration since the war, have led to shortages which have paved the way 
to strikes, and other labour troubles that no amount of mechanization has 
been able to alleviate. Management has continued to struggle, but it is 
an up hill fight and many of the younger Europeans are now looking else- 
where for more rewarding and satisfying outlets for their energies and 
abilities. Who will take their place? 

The position of Singapore in the new set-up may seem logical to a student 
of politics, but it hardly makes practical common sense. As the largest city 
and the best-equipped port in the Malayan peninsula it lies ready at hand 
to perform its natural function as the outlet and business centre for the 
southern part of the Federation. But it remains a British Colony, there is a 
frontier between it and the new sovereign country, and pronouncements are 
made from time to time concerning plans to develop Federation ports in 
competition with it. Of these the only two at present capable of handling 
any volume of ocean shipping are Port Swettenham and Penang. Both ports 
are even now working to the maximum capacity permitted by present labour 
conditions, and congestion and delays are of frequent occurrence. The 
formation of a Port Commission at Penang, streamlining the various interests 
at that port, has opened the way for improvements, while Port Swettenham 
is controlled by the government-owned Malayan Railways and plans exist 
for expansion at some future date. In both cases capital is required, as no 
doubt it will be for port development at any other points which might be 
selected. Where will this capital be found? 

It is stated that the British Government is to provide £20 million over 
the next five years to help deal with what is known as “the emergency,” 
and a further £14 million towards the cost of building up the Malayan army. 
This generous aid will relieve the new country of the burden of providing 
for its own defence, and in future the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve, 
consisting of British, Australian, and New Zealand forces, will play an 
essential part in securing its territory against interference from without. 
The Colonial Development Corporation will no longer be able to put new 
government funds into new enterprises, however, and it will be necessary 
for the Federation to use its own resources for its own economic develop- 
ment. In the light of experiences in China, Indonesia, Egypt, and elsewhere, 
foreign private capital might well hesitate to play a major part. 

For many years the basic industries of Malaya have been rubber and tin. 
The miles and miles of rubber estates are a familiar sight to the visitor, 
as are the giant tin dredgers which eat their way from end to end of the 
low-lying river valleys and marshlands. To ensure continued prosperity 
further industries must be established, and it would seem important to 
increase agriculture and the production of rice and foodstuffs to a much 
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greater extent than hitherto. The East coast of Malaya is a comparatively 
undeveloped area, possibly because of its scarcity of sheltered harbours 
and its exposure to the north-east monsoon of the China Sea. Here again 
extensions of the road and railway systems and new harbour works call 
for capital investment and for more labour, as well as an end to the present 
insecurity and banditry. 

Malaya is a land of great scenic beauty. Its forests and hills, its wonderful 
dawns and sunsets, and its clouds and thunderstorms have inspired warm 
emotions in many a European breast since Raffles and Swettenham wrote 
enthusiastically of its possibilities 130 years ago. Under British guidance 
and protection it has amply fulfilled the promise of their vision, and its 
colourful, peoples have mostly prospered and have lived not unhappily. 
Times have changed all over the world and there is no putting the clock 
back. Whatever the future may hold for Malaya all who know it will wish 
nothing but good fortune to the new State and to Tengku Abdul Raham, 
its present Prime Minister. 

W. J. Moore, D.S.C. 


ISRAEL’S FOREIGN POLICY 


RS. GOLDA MER, the only female Foreign Minister in the world, 

receives me for an exclusive interview in her office in Jerusalem. She 

is simply dressed and wore her first hat as Minister to Moscow shortly 
after the proclamation of the Jewish State. Her sparkling eyes betray kind- 
ness and human understanding. Although not in the best of health, and over- 
burdened with work, Mrs. Meir, alias Meyerson, often fulfilled the most 
exhausting tasks, In 1946, when Ben Gurion was abroad and the other key 
personalities had been interned by the British, she took charge of the Jewish 
Agency and secured the continuation of this important semi-governmental 
institution. After the Sinai campaign her mission on the platform of Lake 
Success was probably even more delicate. 

Mrs. Meir isa widow. Her son made his name as a cellist, and the daughter, 
married to a Jemenite, lives in a kibbutz in the Negev. By choosing this kind 
of collective life she followed in the footsteps of her mother, who left the 
agricultural settlement only because she was urgently needed for party and 
trade union work. My wife switches on the tape recorder, as we want to keep 
Golda’s voice for our record library. Then we embark on an improvised 
conversation. I asked her about her attitude towards the Middle East policy 
of the United States. Mrs. Meir views it very positively: With her knowledge 
and experience of dynamic developments, she replied, the coming of the 
United States would inaugurate a new era for the backward countries. The 
Arab states, too, would eventually appreciate the advantages of raising 
the standard of living and the cultural level. The most urgent project was 
the question of irrigation. There were many desert lands which, once irri- 
gated, could solve the problems of many hundreds of thousands of people. 
During Golda Meir’s term as Foreign Minister Israel has recognized the 
Fisenhower Doctrine. Her confidence in the Americans is not due to 
theoretical knowledge, for she was brought up in America and taught in 
Milwaukee. She is grateful to the President and Mr. Dulles for their firm 
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stand about the Gulf of Akaba and the passage of Israeli ships through the 
Straits of Tiran. 

Mrs. Meir, a native of Kiew, regards Russia’s growing interest in 
the Middle East with concern. “Probably the Soviet Union, which has 
implemented many projects in its own country, could do something for the 
development of the Middle East. Unfortunately it started its approach to 
the Middle East with armaments—not the most constructive way of coming 
into an underdeveloped area. Israel is interested in good relations with all 
states irrespective of their regime but naturally, we feel nearer to those 
countries from which Jews are allowed to emigrate freely to Israel.” As so 
often before, the Foreign Minister appealed to Israel’s friends to supply her 
with the same amount of arms and equipment as are being supplied by the 
Eastern block to Syria and Egypt. “No one here can imagine why Syria and 
Egypt need such vast quantities of modern arms except for the purpose of 
attacking us.” 

When I mention the recent declarations of the Arab Kings and govern- 
ments about the return of the Arab refugees to Israel as well as to the borders 
of the 1947 partition plan, she talks of “Illusions, in which our neighbours 
indulge, without probably themselves believing in them. You cannot turn 
the wheels of history back. This is not 1947, but 1957. Israel is not a back- 
ward country but a very dynamic one. In our history this decade was one 
of great, yes, even revolutionary development. What may have been plaus- 
ible in 1947, had our Arab neighbours accepted it in peace and collaboration, 
ig just a phantasy today. The frontiers of 1947 are no longer frontiers. This 
country has been developed within the frontiers established as a result of 
the unprovoked Arab attack upon us. We shall not even consider seriously 
any talk about the 1947 frontiers.” 

In Mrs. Meir’s opinion the Arab refugee problem is solely the responsi- 
bility of the Arab states and their leaders who started to invade Israel in 
1948: “There are many refugee problems concerning millions of people. 
The Arab refugee problem is the easiest and could have been solved years 
ago had they not preferred to keep these people in their misery as a pawn 
against Israel. They can go amongst their own peoples, where there is no 
difference in language, religion, the way of life and cultural background. 
The Arab countries need more manpower. There is arable land, excellent 
possibilities for irrigation, and money enough for their resettlement. The 
Israel government was and is prepared to co-operate in the solution of this 
problem to the greatest extent possible. During the nine years of the existence 
of the state of Israel we have absorbed and settled a much larger number 
of people than can technically be considered refugees. We have done this 
because we wanted to solve the Jewish refugee problem. If the Arab leaders 
would have had the same intention, instead of sabotaging and boycotting 
every practical solution, this whole question would have been forgotten long 
ago.” My somewhat provocative suggestion that Israel might tolerate UNEF 
units on her side of the border, so to speak as a change of guards, and replace 
the endangered members of the frontier settlements, is ardently rejected. “We 
don’t want anybody to do the work for us, and we believe UN troops should 
only be stationed where there is danger of disturbances, infiltration, laying 
of mines, etc. From our side there is no danger of that kind. We have never 
done it and we never will.” 
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She dismisses the reports about peace feelers between Israel and individual 
Arab states as propaganda in some of the Arab states against other Arab 
states. “Behind it lies the absurd idea that nothing worse could be said about 
an Arab government than that it desires peace. Should it not rather be a 
complimient for a country if it desires peace? But Colonel Nasser thinks the 
mere desire for peace and quiet is a tragedy. He presumes that the amount 
of power a ruler wields depends solely upon disturbances, incidents and war. 
If he cannot believe in the possibility of a government devoted to peace and 
constructive efforts, this lies in the nature of his regime.” 

Like Ben Gurion, the Foreign Minister favours good relations with 
Western Europe which Israel regards as a stabilising factor for peace. She 
desires, apart from the excellent relations with France, also good contact 
with the other pillar in Western Europe—the German Federal Republic. I 
mention that the Chancellor in an interview granted to me had expressed 
very positive views about Israel. Mrs. Meir agrees. “We have always greatly 
appreciated the utterances of the Chancellor, and we have only praise for 
the way in which the Federal Republic is implementing its reparation agree- 
ment with us. Every contact we have had with them during the past few 
years has been positive and gratifying.” Mrs. Meir regards the establishment 
of normal diplomatic relations with Bonn as a logical conclusion of this 
development. She will never forget what happened to the Jews in Germany 
between 1933 and 1945, but she would consider it unjustified to burden with 
Hitler’s crimes those men who today rule Germany democratically and try 
their best to make good. 

Mrs. Meir was recently elected by a big American organization as the 
“outstanding woman of the year.” To my question as to what outstanding 
qualities a woman must have to fulfil the tremendous tasks of a Foreign 
Minister she replies with good humour: “Only one. She must just be weak 
enough that when this task is placed upon her she has not got the courage 
to say No.” A. J. FISCHER. 


DENMARK’S DILEMMA 


N ages-old dream, recently next to coming true, was suddenly jeopar- 

dized by unexpected and larger prospects: will the Northern Economic 

Union, the imminent materialization of which was generally anticipated 
—hopefully by many, by some with apprehension—will this seal upon 
Scandinavian coöperation miscarry? A Committee of technicians set up by 
the governments of the Northern Countries and sponsored by that inter- 
parliamentary body, the Northern Council, will presently disclose its findings 
about the advantages and the disadvantages, the profits and drawbacks that 
may be expected from the founding of a customs and economic union among 
their peoples. Their common ethnic origin and fates throughout history, 
their linguistic and cultural community, and sentimental solidarity gave 
birth to aspirations towards a fuller integration of their lives. Parallel 
legislations and administrative measures have smoothed over the obstacles 
constituted by the national boundaries and linked the Northerners ever more 
closely together. The crown should be, the fusion of the three, or four 
national markets—Denmark, Norway and Sweden, maybe Finland; Iceland 
remaining apart, owing to her particular conditions—into one greater 
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economic unit. Now, a new event, that nobody could foresee at the time, 
threatens to render vain the efforts spent over several years upon economic 
and political research: will the European Economic Community, or Unified 
Market, presently going to start its operations, prove more attractive to 
Denmark than the hitherto cherished Northern Union? 

There should be no doubt but that the sympathies of all Danes are for 
the tightest possible connections with their sister nations. An economic union 
with these would, therefore, appear the more natural as it must ultimately 
expand beyond the purely economic domain and invade the political sphere 
as well. And, politically, the Danes would by far prefer the community with 
the other Northern countries—yet without going as far as a fusion of 
sovercignties, Nor should be forgotten recent plans of a Northern defence 
union, commanded by the similarities of their strategic position, between 
East and West, which would inevitably mean some degree of dependence 
upon the powerful Southern neighbour, Germany, and the rest of the 
Continent beyond what may be of the sphere of the Council of Europe. 

The founding of the “Economic Community of the Six” has fundamentally 
altered the issue. Denmark has been faced with a most delicate choice which 
will carry the gravest consequences for her economy and therewith for the 
standard of living of her people and the future of the country generally. 
At the moment when the European unified market proved to be more than 
a Utopian mirage, the Northern union lost the very core of its attractiveness. 
The size of a unified Scandinavian market which had appeared great as 
compared with Denmark alone dwindled to a trifle as against the vast 
European territories and populations. 

It would be vain trying to dissimulate the fact that the European Continent 

constitutes a customer and a purveyor by far more important to Denmark 
than the combined Finland, Norway and Sweden. Whatever value one might 
attach to the sentiment of Scandinavian parentage, one cannot overlook the 
“primum vivere,” the imperious command to weigh in the most scrupulous 
and meticulous manner the price Denmark would have to pay for choosing 
the North rather than the European Continent. 

And that price would be the much higher as precisely the Northern 
partners of Denmark insist upon their being compelled to open their frontiers 
only ajar, if at all, to the Danish farm products, while the absence of 
Denmark from the European Union would mean the closing of these great 
markets which are, second only to the United Kingdom, her biggest 
customers. 

it was therefore logical that voices have been raised from responsible 
circles among the Danish peasantry that one had rather to consider the 
adhesion of Denmark to the European unified market, and drop the idea 
of a Northern economic union. Having reviewed all the aspects of the 
question they realized that their country’s membership of the one and the 
other at the same time would not be a feasible thing. Their retreat was only 
slightly covered with the transparent allusion that, ultimately, the other 
Northern nations might feel they had better also to come round and join 
the European combination, But this appears, at least for the present, as only 
a slight possibility. In its shape as provided by the drafts hitherto under 
discusion the Northern Economic Union could not, unlike the Benelux, 
enter the European Community wholesale. If Sweden might, in certain 
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circumstances, be prepared to consider her entry, this would scarcely be 
the case of Norway who only reluctantly admitted even the Northern Union, 
feeling herself more bound up with Great Britain. 

The Danish industrialists also soon realized that it might be to their 
advantage to get a footing upon the European unified market and its 
African dependencies, or rather that their exclusion from them would prove 
a sure disadvantage. They are perfectly aware that the free admission of 
European competition, above all by the German industry, into the Danish 
market would be a heavy commitment to them, certainly heavier than what 
would result from a Northern Union, which the scheduled transition period 
of 12 to 15 years would by no means prove too long to allay. Moreover, 
Denmark was traditionally a low-tariff country; and the tariff that has been 
worked out for the European Community is manifestly much higher than 
the present Danish one, and also than would have been intended for the 
Northern Union. That would raise the Danish level of salaries and costs 
of all kinds and thus weaken the competitive capacity of Denmark on 
foreign markets, in particular overseas where the Danish industrialists in 
recent years have been reaping growing successes, the merited fruits of 
secular perseverance. 

The third solution, Denmark’s participation in the Free-Trade Territory 
as sponsored and presided by Great Britain—if and when it materializes— 
had at first captivated the attention of several Danish observers, This was 
the more the case as a membership hereof might not prove incompatible 
with the existence of the Northern Economic Union. Yet when it appeared 
quasi-certain that the Danish farm products would be discriminated against 
therein, a preference being given upon the English market to products from 
the Commonwealth, the issue came to be considered a blind alley, leading 
only to exclude Denmark from the Continent but without her being given 
any facilities in exchange on the market of the United Kingdom which, 
so far, had been buying over one half of he Danish agricultural exports. Nor 
did the Danish industrialists think it possible to find adequate compensation 
there for the inconveniences incurred through the superposing of British 
competition on their home market upon the already dreaded Continental 
one. 

While thus the economic spheres are taking a progressive interest in the 
European Unified Market it is still premature to prognosticate the attitude 
of the Government. As the said Community has by now been virtually 
constituted, Denmark, who did not participate in the preliminary negotiations, 
was thereby prevented from exercising some influence on the formulation 
of its statutes and their implementation. At its height the Danish Government 
might ultimately be able to safeguard the particular interest of their country, 
obtaining certain concessions, namely for its farm products where the rôle 
of Denmark parallels that of the Netherlands. The Dutch Government seems 
at present to favour the entry of Denmark into the Community as likely, 
yet, while being a competitor, to strengthen their own position within the 
same, the more so as the Dutch productive capacity is quite insufficient to 
cater for the needs of that vast market. 

But meanwhile, the report of the inter-Northern Committee will be made 
public, While none of its contents have so far been officially revealed—it is 
expected in the beginning of this antumn—it is generally believed that the 
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Committee will recommend a Northern Economic Union that is to embrace. 
within its scope some 80 per cent of the global inter-Northern exchanges of 
goods. A prominent member of the Northern Council, the president of the 
Danish Radical-Liberal party and who was recently promoted minister of 
economic affairs and for Northern coöperation, has ever been and is still 
an eager protagonist of such a Union. The majority of the Socialist ministers 
(nine, out of a government of 16) have also hitherto been noted as partisans 
of the same, yet this attitude of theirs may at present have been weakened 
by the force of the new circumstances. Another among the four Radical 
ministers, the Secretary of trade, industry and shipping, has in a recent 
public meeting proclaimed his convictions in a manner that would be 
interpreted as his predilection for the European issue. 

At the date when these lines are being written (early August, 1957) it is 
scarcely possible to predict which way the scales may turn, eventually. Be it 
the Northern, be it the European solution, still more the Free-Exchange Ter- 
ritory, the Danish industry will have to face a very difficult period of adapta- 
tion and which will claim for heavy investments, that probably could not 
be provided only by the Danish capital market. As to the peasants, they are 
actually anticipating the evolution on the world market with some anxiety, 
the prices of farm products having of late years lagging behind the 
general rise trend of manufactured goods. Their aims would be, less to 
search for new markets on the Continent where they have already a pretty 
good footing, than to avoid being evicted therefrom. As to the English 
market, the Danish farmer is satisfied, the United Kingdom will anyway, 
as by the past, continue buying his bacon and butter in the measure its 
privileged purveyors—the British farmer and the Commonwealth—may 
prove unable to cater for its needs, quantitatively and qualitatively—and 
no more. In commerce with England, as with anybody, profit and necessity 
prevail over personal sentiment and political affinities. That maxim must 
also be the guide for Denmark’s eventual choice between a Northern and 
a European Unified markets. 

Copenhagen. Kay HECKSCHER. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES, 1940-1955 
m 


ERBERT Morrison as Leader of the House of Commons was extra- 

ordinarily well qualified and was prepared to speak at very short 

notice on almost any subject. One could not help thinking, however, 
that the language which he employed was sometimes rather too colloquial, 
and I was greatly surprised when, as soon as it was published, I got hold 
of his book “Government and Parliament as surveyed from the inside,” to 
find that it was written in such a superior style. Most orators speak as they 
write and write as they speak: Sir Winston Churchill, for example, Lord 
Winterton, L. S. Amery, Lord Templewood, Lord Simon, Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Birkenhead—to mention only a few. On meeting Herbert Morrison I con- 
gratulated him on his book, but expressed surprise that his style as a writer 
was so superior to his style as a speaker. “Why don’t you speak as you 
write?” I said, “because you could do it so well.” He was not in the least 
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hurt by what might have been taken to be a criticism of the style of his 
speeches as Leader of the House, and replied, to my amusement, that he 
thought the colloquial style was better suited to the House of Commons, 
which I did not think was very complimentary to our Members. 

The abolition of the University seats which came into force at the General 
Election of 1950 was popularly attributed to the influence of Herbert 
Morrison, and this was felt by the Conservative Members to be a distinct 
breach of the “Gentleman’s Agreement” at the time of the Speaker’s Con- 
ference of 1944. By this the Conservatives had made an immense concession 
to the Labour Party, because they had agreed that in return for the preserva- 
tion of the University seats the municipal franchise, which had been 
restricted to those who paid rates, would be assimilated to the Parliamen- 
tary which was practically universal. The new municipal register was there- 
fore of a very much more popular character than had previously been the 
case and was thought to favour the interests of the Labour Party. It was no 
longer a question of those who paid the rates “calling the tune” but of those 
who paid no rates at all, and to whose interest it was to spend as much as 
possible, as they did not contribute anything to the upkeep of the municipal 
and county institutions. In spite of this arrangement, agreed to at the 
Speaker’s Conference of 1944, the Labour Party abolished the University 
seats in 1950, with momentous consequences to the country, for not one of 
the twelve University Members had been an adherent of the Labour Party; 
one had been Liberal, the others either Conservative or Independent. There- 
fore, had the University Members been able to stand again in 1950, the 
Labour Party, instead of having a majority of seven would have been in 
a minority, and a Conservative Government would have come into power, 
and many of the decisions in our foreign policy, which had disastrous con- 
sequences, would have been avoided. 

In order still further to secure that there should be a Labour majority thé 
two seats of the City of London, which had originally been four, were also 
abolished, and only one seat was given to the combined cities of London 
and Westminster. Therefore the City of London, which historically has 
always wielded the greatest commercial and political influence in the country, 
had not only lost its separate identity but had been deprived of more than 
half its political power, since it had to share its sole remaining member with 
the City of Westminster. Another piece of what appeared to us very sharp 
practice was that after the Boundary Commission had carefully drawn up 
its recommendations, the Labour Party insisted on adding 17 new Consti- 
tuencies, giving certain large industrial boroughs an extra seat, because it 
was calculated that thereby it would stand a better chance of a majority. Mr. 
Churchill described this as “a disreputable job.” Considering all these mani- 
pulations of the constituencies it is surprising that the Labour Party had 
only a majority of seven at the General Election of 1950. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, during the period of the Coalition, was a very efficient 
Minister of Labour and enforced with great fairness and impartiality the 
Acts of Parliament providing for conscription. The Armed Forces were sup- 
plied with the necessary man-power smoothly and effectively. On the fall 
of the Coalition Government in 1945 he was made Foreign Secretary in 
the new Labour Government. This was certainly an acid test and no doubt 
he was in many ways successful. Unfortunately his lack of knowledge of 
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European history led him to make serious mistakes. Further, it seemed to 
us that he abused the treaty-making prerogative of the Crown. It amounted 
almost to underrating the dignity of Parliament to submit on a Friday (when 
the House only sits between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m.) approval of the Treaties of 
Peace with Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland in one Resolu- 
tion. I complained that, for instance, the Treaty with Italy was laid before 
us without the necessary maps which were referred to in the different 
clauses. I had to obtain from the French Embassy the various maps illustra- 
ting the proposed changes of frontier between France and Italy. The 
Minister in charge—who was an Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office— 
seemed to be quite unaware of the reasons for these changes. Strategically 
they were of vital importance to France: for instance, in the Southern Alps, 
the heads of the valleys were often in Italy, while the villages which used 
the pastures were in France. Every summer when the French moved their 
cattle up to their feeding grounds in the higher Alps, as they had done for 
centuries, there was constant friction with the Italian authorities. It was 
necessary to make the frontiers coincide with the watersheds. Then again 
on the Little St. Bernard the summit of the pass was in Italy, and France 
was very vulnerable in this section of the Alps. 

I took immense pains to explain these points to the House. A Labour 
Member interrupted and complained to the Deputy Speaker that I was 
going into too great detail and asked him to call me to order. The Deputy 
Speaker, however, allowed me to continue as he knew that I was within 
my rights, since I was confining myself to the actual text of the Treaty. 
Then again with regard to the frontier between Hungary and Rumania, 
no attempt seemed to have been made to rectify the injustices committed 
against Hungary by the Treaty of Trianon in 1919. No Boundary Commis- 
sion had been appointed and at least half a million Hungarians were once 
more handed over to Rumania. Further, the Treaty of 1945 with Finland 
was extremely unjust, and I protested against the immense territorial 
cessions which were being made to Russia, to such an extent that it was no 
longer possible to protect the Finnish frontier, and the gallant resistance 
which she made to the Soviet invasion in‘1940 could not be repeated, since 
Finland was now placed entirely at the mercy of Russia. I have already 
pointed out that on Friday, as the House adjourns at four o’clock, it was 
impossible in the time allowed to deal adequately with all these questions. 
Mr. Bevin himself should have been present to discuss these Treaties and 
answer the criticisms which were made on them, but the defence of the 
Treaties was left to an Under-Secretary obviously ill-informed and dependent 
on the briefs supplied him by the Foreign Office. I ventured to criticize 
the arrangement proposed with regard to Trieste which I pointed out was 
absolutely unworkable, and said that the only possible solution was to hand 
back the port and city of Trieste to Italy. 

If Ernest Bevin seemed not to realize how serious were the complaints of 
Hungary, Trieste, and Finland, he was fortunately quite ready to give his 
attention to the question of the authorship of the Katyn massacres. While 
the Nuremberg trials were taking place I was desperately afraid that the 
Russian contention that the massacres had been committed by Germans 
might be brought before the tribunal and accepted by it, as one of the four 
judges was a Russian and, by one of the ironies of history, the Russians 
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were the accusers. When the Soviet report on the massacre appeared in three 
special numbers of the Soviet News, I read them very carefully, and 
although the conclusion in favour of Russian innocence was accepted by 
The Times, certain doubts arose in my mind, and I asked the Polish Minister 
of Information to let me examine all the documents in his possession bearing 
on the case. I spent all my spare time for several weeks in his office 
studying all the papers, notebooks and photographs dealing with the subject. 
Most of the papers and reports were in French or in German and therefore 
quite accessible. Those in Polish were translated for me by an English lady 
married to a Pole who had a thorough knowledge of both languages. I drew 
up my conclusions which, as Secretary of the Anglo-Polish Committee, I had 
intended to lay before that body, but less than an hour before the meeting 
was to take place I received an urgent request not to do this, as it was 
desired that the whole subject should be treated as extremely confidential. 
I contented myself with submitting my report to Mr. Churchill and handing 
another copy to Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, in person. The latter 
promised that it should be placed in the Foreign Office archives and that 
he would give it his personal consideration. 

At the time of the Nuremberg trials Ernest Bevin was Foreign Secretary, 
and I asked for a personal interview with him. I gave him a copy of my 
report with some important documents in confirmation, and I begged him 
to have them forwarded to Nuremberg, so that they might be considered 
at the time when the case was coming up before the judges appointed to 
try the German criminals. Mr. Bevin said to me: “Savory, do you see that 
basket? I shall have to read the documents that are put into it before I go 
to bed tonight.” I said that it looked as if the basket would involve an all-night 
sitting. He replied: “I hope it won’t be quite as bad as that, but I promise to 
give your report priority.” He was as good as his word, because the very 
next day I was sent for by the Attorney-General who said that he was 
forwarding at once my report with the accompanying documents to Nurem- 
berg. It was a great satisfaction to me to learn afterwards from the verbatim 
account of the Nuremberg proceedings that the false charge that the 
Germans had been guilty of the massacre had been dropped, and conse- 
quently the matter had been left as an open question. Eventually I was 
given permission to publish my report, which previously had been sent to 
President Roosevelt at his special request; and when the American Congress 
appointed a committee of investigation, enquiries were held by this com- 
mittee not merely in New York, but in London, in Germany and even 
in Italy. 

The report of this committee was absolutely conclusive with regard to the 
guilt of Russia, and five volumes of the evidence were published. I drew up 
a motion which I put on the order paper—and for which I had obtained 
the signature of nearly half the members of the House of Commons. I 
then asked the Government on two occasions to grant facilities for the dis- 
cussion of this resolution, but my request was refused. Knowing that the 
only time in the whole year that a private member can discuss fully a 
question of this nature is in the debate on the Address in reply to the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, I applied to the Speaker to allow me to 
raise the question of the Katyn massacres, and I was able to deal fully 
with the whole case of the Russian responsibility for them. I felt the more 
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impelled to raise this question as I had been given graphic details by a 
Polish colonel—a cavalry officer—who had been for many years Military 
Attaché at the Polish Embassies at Budapest and Teheran, and who had 
managed to escape the massacre owing to the fact that he was thought to 
have typhus fever and was therefore left alone at the critical moment. He 
reported to me that the Russians who had despatched their victims in the 
month of May in batches to the slaughter, had actually had the cynicism to 
offer an elaborate banquet to each batch before they sent them off “to be 
repatriated” as the poor fellows thought. At first the officers were in the 
highest spirits on going off, but when nothing was heard from them, 
although they had all promised to write to those left behind, suspicion began 
to grow, and the uneasiness spread, till at last a few of the youngest officers 
quite broke down when informed that their turn had come to leave the 
camp, bad as conditions were in it. Finally, towards the end of June, the 
Polish colonel too was herded (with many others) into a cattle truck which 
was sealed before the train moved off for a destination which they are now 
certain was one of those grim forests near Smolensk that had witnessed the 
mass murders of their fellow-officers in May. But at a railway junction their 
carriage was suddenly uncoupled from the train, there was a sound of 
running feet and of voices chattering excitedly in Russian; then this colonel 
who understood Russian perfectly heard one railway official call out to 
another: “Stop, those carriages are to go no farther. They say a terrible 
mistake has been made.” The mistake referred to was that the Russians had 
killed thousands of highly trained officers whom the Polish army, which 
they were forming to help them, badly needed. After some delay the 
colonel with his companions was taken to a high ranking official who 
informed them that the Germans had just invaded Russia and asked them 
to help defend his country against the highly-mechanized Germans. This 
a number of Polish officers did, not dreaming that their comrades had been 
vilely done to death on Russian soil six weeks before the Germans had 
invaded it. The sight’of the grim relics that I had myself inspected had 
filled me with a burning indignation which I have never since lost, and 
which has forbidden my being able ever again to accept any fraternization 
with Communists, whose whole conduct in international affairs for decades 
back has been consistently perfidious and evil. DOUGLAS SAVORY 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. IX. PRINCE NAPOLEON 


HE publication in 1925 of the correspondence between Napoleon II 

and his cousin Prince Jerome Napoleon supplied the key to the character 

and career of the enfant terrible of the Second Empire. Never through- 
out his life did he forget that he was the nephew of the greatest of mortal 
men, and when the Man,of Destiny became the master of France he expected 
to play a part commensiate with his talents and his birth. That he remained 
“on the fringe of the pire,” to quote his resentful words, soured him, 
though it was largely his own fault. The good fairies had lavished their 
gifts, among them an astonishing facial resemblance to le petit Caporal, but 
had withheld a capacity for teamwork and an ability to hold his tongue. That 
he was no courtier was to his credit, but he was unpredictable and his out- 
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bursts embarrassed the Dictator again and again. Too patriotic to be dis- 
missed as a mere frondeur, he was certainly a mauvais coucheur. Yet in this 
complex personality there were some grains of gold amid the dross. Physic- 
ally brave, industrious and incorruptible, he was capable of generous actions 
and a faithful friend—a man neither to be greatly admired nor wholly 
despised. 

Born at Trieste in 1822, the son of Jerome Bonaparte and Catherine of 
Wiirttemberg, Plonplon—an infantile attempt to pronounce his name—spent 
his childhood in Rome; where his grandmother Madame Mère, his uncle 
Lucien, and other members of the clan kept the fires burning. Every winter 
his aunt Hortense descended from Arenenberg with her younger son Louis 
to meet her elder son who lived with his disgruntled father in Florence. From 
his earliest days the precocious lad detested discipline, and his sister 
Mathilde had to remove his hat when he refused or forgot to comply with 
the customs of society. The family migrated to Florence after the Carbonari 
revolt in the Papal states in 1831, moving later to Lausanne, where he 
attended a French school. On the death of his mother his cousin Louis 
invited him to Arenenberg and taught him Latin and mathematics. Though 
Hortense disapproved his constant exclamations of “stupid” and 
“ridiculous,” she liked him and left him 20,000 francs. The Arenenberg 
idyll, which lasted for a year, ended with the putsch at Strasbourg in 1936 
and the return of the boy to Lausanne. The cousins were not to meet again 
for ten years, but they kept in friendly touch by correspondence. 

At 15 Jerome entered a military school in Wiirttemberg at the wish of his 
uncle King William. “Plonplon is working and his masters praise him.” 
reported his elder brother, an officer in the Wiirttemberg army, “but it is 
very difficult to inculcate military discipline. Though he is not directly 
disobedient, he thinks it silly, contrary to the rights of man, and offensive to 
his democratic principles.” Despite his rebellious spirit he enjoyed military 
life. “I think you are working well,” wrote Louis Napoleon in 1838 after 
returning from his American exile, “and you will soon be a first-rate officer. 
You know I love you as a brother. I almost envy you. It forms the heart 
and mind.” After three years of study he received a commission in the 
Württemberg army and served on the staff; that he had learned his trade 
he was to reveal in the Crimean War. While the ‘Boulogne escapade was 
frowned on by the ageing uncles, he expressed his sympathy. “Louis has 
had bad luck,” he wrote to his sister, “and he may lose his life. His error is 
not so grave as people think. I am deeply distressed at this unhappy 
adventure. He has been my friend since childhood.” Writing from Ham the 
prisoner informed his cousin that before starting from Boulogne he had 
made him his sole heir, and the letters from the fortress breathe genuine 
affection. 

When the Prince proposed a visit the prisoner replied that it would prob- 
ably be vetoed, though another first cousin Lucien Murat had been admitted. 
After several applications for leave to enter France he was granted a pass- 
port for “Count Starberg” in 1845 and on re. ching Paris requested 
permission to visit Ham. That was for the King to decide, replied the 
Minister of the Interior. Receiving him at the Tuileries, Louis Philippe 
declared that he had no objection but that the Ministers must decide. Their 
adverse decision was a blow to both, and the prisoner expressed his grati- 
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tude for the attempt. “You are the only member of my family whom I love- 
as a brother, the only one worthy of the great name we bear, as I have 
tried to be.” A protest, firm but in moderate terms, should be made in the 
press. “That is indispensable, for you as for me: for me so that it be not 
thought I am abandoned by all my relatives, for you so it cannot be said 
that you have merely frequented the salons of our contemptible rulers.” 
Conscious of its declining popularity, the Government grew uneasy at the 
news that the visitor was meeting left wing politicians, and after four months 
ordered him out of France. “Everyone,” reported Thiers to his father 
‘Jerome, “was struck by his resemblance to the most popular figure of modern 
times, and also, more important, by his intelligence, tact and correct 
attitude.” Though the object of his journey was unfulfilled it had not been 
wholly in vain. 

The escape from Ham made governments more watchful of Bonapartist 
activities. “We have had to veto the entry of Prince Louis,” declared the 
Foreign Minister of Tuscany, “all the more because we already have his 
cousin Prince Napoleon who aspired to a political role.” Jerome joined 
Louis in London, where a meeting with Mazzini increased his sympathy 
with Italian nationalism. Louis was struck by the complexity and contra- 
dictions in the cousin, whom he had last seen as a lad of 14. “My chief 
complaint is his unintelligible character, sometimes frank and loyal. some- 
times embarrassed and dissimulating. At one moment his heart seems to 
speak of glory, to sympathize with all that is great and generous; at another 
it is empty, arid, deceitful.” 

When the fall of the Monarchy opened the way for the return of the 
Bonapartes to France three of them, Jerome, a son of Lucien, and a son of 
Murat entered the Chamber. Jerome took his seat on the Left as member 
for Corsica among the moderate Republicans, and was sometimes described 
as the Red Prince. Proclaiming himself a son of the Revolution, he shared 
his cousin’s interest in social questions and cultivated advanced thinkers, 
among them Proudhon and Pierre Leroux, Lamennais and George Sand. 
An ardent nationalist, he sought out the Polish émigrés and dreamed of the 
liberation of their country from the embrace of the Russian bear. The 
triumphant victory of Louis Napoleon in the plebiscite in December 1848 
brought the family of the ex-King of Westphalia to the centre of the stage. 
Old Jerome was appointed Governor of the Invalides, Mathilde became 
hostess of the Elysée, and Prince Napoleon was packed off as Ambassador 
to Madrid at his own request. Incapable of controlling his tongue, he com- 
plained at Bordeaux on his way south that the President was dominated by 
reactionaries and could not follow his own course; in consequence in the 
coming elections opponents of the government should be returned in order 
to strengthen his hands. 

The petulant utterance brought a well merited reproof. “You know I 
shall never submit to any ascendancy,” wrote the President; “I shall always 
endeavour to govern in the interests of the masses, not of a party. I honour 
the men who by their capacity and experience can give me good advice. 
Every day I receive conflicting counsels, but I obey only the promptings of 
my reason and my heart. You were the last person to blame a wise policy, 
you who disapproved any manifesto because it was not wholly to the satis- 
faction of the chiefs of the moderate party. This manifesto contains the 
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conscientious expression of my opinions. The first duty is to reassure the 
country. Each day has its task: first security, then ameliorations. The 
coming elections, I do not doubt, will be the time for reforms and for 
strengthening the Republic by order and moderation. To reconcile all the 
old parties—that should be our aim and such is the mission attached to the 
great name we bear. It would fail if it divided instead of rallying the 
supporters of the government. For all these reasons I could not approve 
your standing in 20 Departments. Under the shelter of your name candidates 
hostile to the government would be returned, its loyal supporters dis- 
couraged, and the people wearied by the many bye-elections which would 
be required. So I hope you will be extremely careful to explain my real 
intentions to your friends, and not by any unconsidered words encourage 
the absurd calumny that my policy is dominated by sordid interests. 
Nothing, I repeat nothing, will disturb the serenity of my judgment nor 
weaken my resolve. Free from all moral pressure, I shall go forward on the 
road of honour with conscience as.my guide, and when J step down, if they 
reproach me for unavoidable mistakes, I shall have done what I sincerely 
believe was my duty.” 

No one was less fitted by temperament for the profession of a diplomat 
whose first task is to become persona grata wherever he is sent. He was 
soon on such bad terms with Queen Isabella that she asked for his recall. 
Anticipating an unpleasant interview with the President, Drouyn de Lhuys, 
the Foreign Minister, began to explain the situation in soft words when his 
embarrassment was relieved in an unexpected manner. “I see what you are 
driving at. I know my cousin well. He is a monster.” The verdict was 
delivered in quiet tones but with deep conviction. The Minister reported 
that on his way south the Ambassador had visited the prison at Bordeaux, 
shaken hands with political prisoners, promised them early liberation, and 
indulged in diatribes against his cousin. Installed in Madrid, he had 
established contact with enemies of the Spanish Goverment, openly 
declaring that the Bourbon dynasty should be expelled, if necessary by force, 
from the countries where it still ruled. Since he had already returned to Paris 
without instructions, his action was treated as a resignation, and he was 
relieved of his post. 

No longer in the confidence of his cousin, the Prince was excluded from 
the preparations for the coup which he never approved. Holding aloof 
from public life for many months, he took the first step towards a reconcilia- 
tion when he learned of a plot against the life of the President during a visit 
to Marseilles in September 1852. “My dear Louis. All my old feelings of 
brotherly friendship revive as keenly as ever. I feel that if politics have 
estranged us, my devotion to your person is unchanged. My heart goes out 
to you in the danger to which you were exposed.” The President welcomed 
the approach, and on the proclamation of the Empire a few weeks later 
restored his cousin to favour by appointing him a Senator, a member of the 
Council of State, and a General of division, with a residence in the Palais 
Royal and a country estate at Meudon. His work as President of the Com- 
mission to prepare for the Exhibition of 1953 earned his election to the 
Académie des ‘Beaux Arts. 

On the outbreak of the Crimean War the Prince requested and received 
command of the Third Division. Caring for his men in sickness and in 
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health; and displaying conspicuous bravery in the battles of the Alma and 
Inkermann, he won the admiration of his fellow commanders and was 
acclaimed by Saint-Arnaud as worthy of the name he bore. A rumour that 
his return to France was due to cowardice was a libel, for he was sorely 
stricken by dysentery. After his first and last smell of gunpowder important 
civilian tasks awaited him. He was despatched on a mission to Berlin to 
persuade the King of Prussia to abandon his claim to Neuchatel, and in 
1858 was appointed Minister for Algeria and the Colonies. Though he was 
difficult to work with the Emperor valued his services. “My cousin.” he 
remarked, “has often annoyed me. He loves contradiction and criticism, but 
he is clever and has a good heart.” 

His most conspicuous service to the Empire was his marriage to Clotilde, 
the 16-year-old daughter of King Victor Emmanuel, as part of the plan to 
drive the Hapsburgs from Italy. “He is clever,” reported Cavour to his 
master. “Thrown in early life into the turmoil of revolutions he developed 
extreme opinions which brought him many enemies. Now he has grown 
more moderate. Greatly to his honour he has remained faithful to the 
liberal principles of his youth. He has always been a good son and has Joved 
his cousin. If he has sometimes incurred his displeasure he has always 
remained loyal and affectionate.” The Emperor warned the Savoy monarch 
that a refusal of his daughter’s hand would cause enmity of the most 
Corsican of the Bonapartes. Lord Cowley on the other hand, was horrified 
by the bargain. “The bride looks a mere child,” he reported after a dinner 
at the Tuileries. “When one sees this child sacrificed, for it is nothing else, 
to the ambition of her father and Cavour, what can be thought of such men? 
It is positively horrible to see that poor little frail creature by the side of 
that brute (I can call him nothing else) to whom she has been immolated.” 
He had been hissed in the streets of Turin where the marriage had taken 
place, and on their entry into Paris there was not a cheer. Cowley’s standards 
were English, not continental, for the bridegroom’s morals were no worse 
than those of some other members of the family. The Austrian Ambassador 
thought no better of him, though everyone recognized his ability. “He is 
reputed to have liberal ideas,” he reported in 1858. “He has esprit, plenty 
of it, perhaps too much initiative, an iron will which disdains scruples, but 
he lacks consistency in his ideas.” In addition he was such a notorious 
Austrophobe that his marriage to a princess of the House of Savoy caused 
people to talk of war. 

Since the war in Italy was timed for the summer of 1859 the Prince 
resigned the Ministry of the Colonies and was despatched to sound the Tsar 
in view of the approaching conflict. A further assignment was to encourage 
exiles in Italy to form a Hungarian Legion, but Kossuth’s offer of the crown 
of St. Stephen if Hungary threw off the Hapsburg yoke was declined. When 
the storm broke the Prince was appointed to command the fifth army corps 
and was despatched to Genoa to await the arrival of troops from Africa. 
Thence he was ordered to Florence with instructions to hold Tuscany to the 
French alliance, to add the Tuscan forces to his own, and to prepare against 
an Austrian attack. Owing to these political missions the brief campaign 
was over before he could reach the front, but a further responsible task was 
assigned to, him. After the preliminary meeting of the Emperors at Villa- 
franca he was sent to work out the details of the settlement with Francis 
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Joseph at Verona, and was rewarded by a letter commending him for his 
zeal and skill. G. P. GoocH 
(To be continued) 


SARAH GAMP 


is not fashionable nowadays to commend the work of Hablot K. Browne. 

His heroines, we are told, are too pretty, his villains too grotesque. Yet 

there is one, at least, of his Dickens illustrations with which it would be 
difficult to find any fault: his Mrs. Gamp, sitting opposite her “frequent 
pardner” Betsy Prig in the little room over the shop of the bird-fancying 
barber Poll Sweedlepipe in Kingsgate Street, High Holborn: (Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Chapter XLIX). Here are the little, watery eyes, the loose, 
partly-toothless mouth, the pendulous double chins, the sagging, frowsy 
body. The wheezy voice is almost audible; we seem to catch a whiff from the 
teapot which did not contain tea. Neither Gillray nor Daumier could have 
done the thing better. Let us consider more closely this immortal woman, 
lineal descendant of the good Wif of besidé Bathe and near relation of Mrs. 
Quickly. 

Mrs. Gamp was a Londoner. She seldom stirred beyond the sound of 
Bow bells, and her patron, Mr. Mould the undertaker, expressed surprise 
when he encountered her bound for Hertfordshire with a languishing patient 
in tow. “It is unusual, Sir,” said Mrs. Gamp, “but only for a day or two at 
most.” If, as may be conjectured, she was born in the eighth decade of the 
eighteenth century, she came too early into what she would have called this 
“mortal wale” to profit by the educational innovations of Robert Raikes, 
Joseph Lancaster or Dr. Bell. It is not even certain that she was literate, 
though she could distinguish in point of legibility between the written and 
the printed word. “It’s my belief,” she declared, à propos of Bailey Junior, 
“that all wickedness is Print to him.” Like her kinswomen, the Wif of Bathe 
and Mrs. Quickly, she sprinkles her conversation with scriptural allusions. 
She had heard of, even if she had not perused, a book called the Piljian’s 
Progress; but it is from the Bible that she quotes, or misquotes, most freely. 
Chadband, Stiggins and Pecksniff all lag far behind her there. Sometimes 
she gives a new twist to a familiar text: “rich folks may ride on camels, but 
it ain’t so easy for ’em to see out of a needle’s eye”; sometimes, in those 
imaginary conversations in which she delighted and excelled, she makes 
appreciative patients or their relations use Biblical phrases to honour her; 
“We couldn’t think,’ they says, ‘of trusting him to nobody but you; for, 
Sairey, you are as gold that has passed the furnage.”” The constant 
emergence of such phrases as going to one’s long home, or to one’s account, 
the valley of the shadow and the vale of tears suggests that attendance at 
the obsequies of deceased patients may have enriched her vocabulary along 
those lines. 

Mrs, Gamp’s views of Rooshans and Prooshans would appear to have 
been tinctured with xenophobia. She must have seen the Allied Sovereigns 
and their suites when they visited London in 1814, and she cannot have been 
favourably impressed by what she saw. She had, however, an almost pro- 
phetic vision of what life would be like for those people a hundred years 
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later. “I am not a Rooshan or a Prooshan,” she declared, “and consequently 
cannot suffer spies to be set over me.” Even more prescient is her next 
remark on the same subject: “Some people may be Rooshans and others 
may be Prooshans; they are born so and will please themselves. Them which 
is of other naturs thinks different.” 

‘When we first meet her, round about 1843, Mrs. Gamp had been a 
“widder-woman” for more than 20 years. She and her husband had parted 
for an excellent reason: “incompatibility of temper in their drink.” Yet 
when he was “summonsed to his long home” and she saw him in Guy’s 
Hospital “a-lying with a penny piece on each eye and his wooden leg under 
his left arm,” she “thought she would have fainted away.” She did not 
faint away: a whisper ran in High Holborn that she had “even exerted 
such uncommon fortitude as to dispose of Mr. Gamp’s remains for the 
benefit of science.” He had not been a satisfactory husband. That same 
wooden leg “in its constancy of walkin’ into wine-vaults and never comin’ 
out again till fetched by force was quite as weak as flesh, if not weaker.” 
Yet his widow cherished his picture in little, cut out of black paper, “a 
full length in order that the likeness might be rendered more obvious and 
forcible by the introduction of the wooden leg”: and it hung on the wall 
in Kingsgate Street, flanked by a coloured representation of Mrs. Gamp 
in her youth and a bronze medallion of Mrs. Harris “in feathers, as she 
appeared when dressed for a ball.” They had three children, all boys, none 
of whom survived the hazards of childhood. It must be conceded that 
Mrs. Gamp was a negligent mother, allowing one infant to sit on damp 
doorsteps “till they settled on his lungs,” another to fall out of a third- 
floor window, and a third to be “turned up smilin’ in a bedstead unbe- 
known,” a rather cryptic colophon to his brief existence. Yet, oddly enough, 
there is a fugitive note of something not unlike tenderness in some of her 
incidental allusions to infants, for example in her vivid description of the 
entirely fabulous but absolutely credible Tommy Harris, “as calls me his 
own Gammy, and truly calls, for bless the mottled little legs of that there 
precious child (like Canterbury Brawn his own dear father says, which so 
they are) his own have I been ever since I found him—with his small red 
worsted shoe a-gurglin’ in his throat where he put it in his play—a chick! 
—wrile they was leavin’ of him on the floor a-lookin’ for it through the 
’ouse and him choakin’ sweetly in the parlour.’ 

It is worthy of note also, that, though Dickens freezes the reader’s blood 
by describing her methods when “nussing lunacies” or looking after delirious 
invalids, he does not hint at any such horrors when she was engaged in her 
own particular branch of the nursing profession. On the contrary, she was 
in great and constant demand among the matrons of High Holborn: and 
one can accept without a very large grain of salt her own account of her 
demeanour at their bedsides: “No blessed creetur as ever I was with in 
trying times—and they’re a many in their numbers—ever brought it as a 
charge against myself that I was anything but mild and equal in my spirits. 
‘Never mind a-contradicting of me if you seems to feel it does you good, 
ma’am, I often says, ‘For well you know that Sairey may be trusted not 
to give it back.’” 

Though it is often said, on the authority of John Forster, that the figure 
of Mrs. Gamp was suggested by a nurse once employed by the Baroness 
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Burdett Coutts, Dickens himself speaks of her as “a fair representation of 
the hired attendant of the poor in sickness” at the time the book was 
published. There is nothing in common between her and Princess Charlotte’s 
nurse in her rustling silk gown; and though Harriet, Countess Granville, 
frankly preferred the old-fashioned, cosy, even if unhygienic midwife, one 
cannot believe that she would have tolerated an infusion of snuff into the 
gruel, barley-water, apple tea or mutton broth in which Mrs. Prig considered 
that snuff “didn’t signify.” 

Did Mrs. Gamp ever regale any of her women-patients with sips from 
her own particular and sacred “bottle on the chimley-piece”? It is improb- 
able but not unthinkable; for a medical gentleman in a treatise published 
in 1817 complained bitterly of the type of nurse who habitually “adminis- 
tered strong stimulants against the doctor’s orders as soon as he had left 
the house.” If Mrs. Gamp stayed her hand on its way to the bottle it may 
have been owing to a recollection of the excellent “mortar” by which she 
professed to be guided: “Bless the Babe and Save the Mother.” 

Though her paths had not brought her into professional contact with 
Mr. Guppy’s “swan-like aristocracy,” Mrs. Gamp was accustomed to her 
comforts; she was very choice in her eating, and “repudiated hashed mutton 
with scorn.” We know what were the viands of her choice: buttered toast, 
with the crusts cut off “on account of tender teeth and not too many of 
’em”; a new-laid egg or two, “not biled too hard”; pickled salmon, with “a 
nice little sprig of fennel and a sprinkling of white pepper”; fresh butter; 
a “mossel” of cheese; and one of those “cowcumbers” reputed to “do a 
world of good in a sick-room.” The ale she drank was “Brighton Tipper,” 
it being “considered wakeful by the doctors”; and her favourite nightcap 
was “a shillingsworth of gin and water warm.” 

Hablot K. Browne’s Mrs. Gamp is an almost horrible old creature; but it 
must be remembered that in the opinion of that precocious worldling, Bailey 
Junior, there were “the remains of a fine woman about Sairah.” He 
qualified this verdict with the ungallant clause that she had “too much 
crumb” but was kind enough to add that there were “many worse at her 
time of life.” She certainly satisfied Charles Ms test of good breeding, “to 
be easy oneself and make other’s so.” Unless when “vexed or worrited,” 
she was the soul of affability; and her flow of conversation could be relied 
upon to sweep over all but the deepest chasms of social incompatibility. 
There are two curious—and to devout Gampites regrettable—lacune in 
Martin Chuzzlewit. We know that Tigg Montague’s sleuth, Mr. Nadgett, 
had a clandestine interview with Mrs. Gamp concerning the perilous 
babblings of her -patient at the “Bull,” Holborn; we know that Martin 
Junior and John Westlock contrived that they should on a certain occasion 
jointly replace “t’ other person” engaged to help her in looking after poor 
old Chuffey; but we are not present at the interview, nor do we catch a 
solitary glimpse of her between the time when we leave her in a tipsy 
slumber in Kingsgate Street till the dramatic moment when she falters 
forth the magic dissyllable “Harris” in reply to Jonas Chuzzlewit’s question 
as to the name of “the other woman.” 

Dickens wrote to Forster that he meant to “make a mark” with Mrs. 
Gamp: he was assuredly as good as his word. But it is a pity that he did 
not take leave of her, as we prefer to do, tottering down the dark stairs 
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from Mr. Fips’s chambers “in a walking swoon,” instead of attempting to 
resuscitate her, as related in the first chapter of the sixth book of Forster's 
Life. By 1847 she had become nothing but a zombie, no more suggestive of 
the real woman than those rusty garments of hers which, hanging round 
her tent-bed, suggested to the inflamed imagination of an anxious husband 
that they “looked like guardian angels a-watching of her in her sleep.” 
DoroTHy MARGARET STUART, F.R.S.L. 


JERICHO 


ERICHO is the oldest and the lowliest city in the world. It lies a 

few miles north from the Dead Sea, the lowest place on the earth’s 

surface, 1,300 feet below sea level. It is only in the latest years that the 
secret of its great age has been fully revealed. The Tel of Biblical Jericho, 
formed by the ruins and debris of generations, had been excavated, for over 
40 years before the Second World War, with great thoroughness by English 
and German expeditions. It had been demonstrated that Jericho was a place 
of ancient worship of the Moon—in Hebrew Jerah, whence its name—and | 
that it had been occupied for centuries by satellites of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, from early in the second millennium til] the time of the Israelite 
invasion. The excavations confirmed the record of Egyptian monuments and 
the Bible. Fragments of a wall, dated by the archeologists as of the 
fourteenth or thirteenth century B.c.—which is the accepted period of Israel’s 
conquest of Canaan—showed abundant signs of burning. And after that 
period there was a long gap in the record of occupation, confirming that the 
curse put on the site of the destroyed city by Joshua was effective. The Bible 
story of the siege, the falling walls, and the destruction of the Canaanite town 
by the Children of Israel after crossing Jordan to conquer the Promised 
Land, had been strikingly verified. 

Yet it was only recently, after Dr. Kathleen Kenyon, daughter of a famous 
director of the British Museum, had carried out successive seasons of 
excavations, from 1952, for the Palestine Exploration Fund, that the unex- 
pected and unexampled evidence of a walled city, going back at least to 
8000 B.c., and of the varied civilization of the neolithic (the Stone) age, 
was disclosed. It can be asserted with assurance, in our present state of 
knowledge of antiquity, that this sheltered spot by a perennial spring— 
named after the Prophet Elisha—and a fertile oasis in the rift between the 
mountains of Moab and Gilead and the Wilderness of Judea, was the 
first town in which man built walls for defence, and established a permanent 
habitation. The Tel is a history book of 10,000 years read in reverse. 

Before the discovery of the original city of Jericho the oldest villages 
known were in the region of Ur of the Chaldees, part of what is called the 
Fertile Crescent. The valley between two great rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, was the seat of a civilization 5000-4000 B.c. Now we have proof 
that thousands of years earlier, in the much less fertile valley of the Jordan, 
a primitive race of hunters and cultivators built themselves a permanent 
shelter against the attack of wild animals or hostile tribes. Their city, situate 
by the copious fountain, which is still copious, occupied some eight acres. 
Tt was 400 yards in length and 200 in breadth, and, it is calculated, would 
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shelter 3,000 souls. Though they had only implements of stone, they were 
skilful builders. It was thousands of years before man discovered how to 
use metals for his service. Yet they built a town wall, still standing, 20 ft. 
high. At the corner of the wall was a circular stone-built tower, as massive 
as the bastion of a medieval castle, and within it a stone-cut staircase. In 
front of the wall they dug a ditch, 30 ft. broad and 8 ft. deep, in the solid 
rock. The staircase of the tower descended into the heart of the fortress, 
and at the bottom opened into a passage leading to the town within the 
wall. It is conjectured that the passage led to the vital water supply. 
Similar subterranean passages, thousands of years later in date, have been 
found below the city of Jerusalem and the Canaanite city of Gezer in the 
Judean foothills. 

The walls of Jericho are 2,000-years older than the oldest pyramids of 
Egypt. They enormously extend in time our picture of human achievement. 
These first citizens inhabited no mean city. They had houses with regular 
straight walls made of mud bricks, and plaster floors with a burnished 
surface. The rooms were built round the courtyard and included storage 
chambers. The doorways show sockets, which must have had wooden posts, 
and the floor was covered with rush mats, which survive only as a pattern 
in the earth, but clear enough to show the weaving of the rushes and the 
cross-stitches which held them together. Already in that remote age man 
had the aspiration and the capacity for expression in some form of art. 
The burial chambers of the most ancient layers of the Jericho Tel contain 
a number of plastered skulls which were unmistakably designed to be 
portraits of the dead, and to preserve their features for the family or clan. 
Part of the plaster was still fiesh-coloured, and cowry shells were used 
for the eyes. One skull bore a painted moustache, though most were clean- 
shaven. The moulders of the skulls were the first portrait artists. The 
primitive inhabitants of New Guinea in our day preserve in the same way 
the likeness of their ancestors. 

Above the oldest town wall of Jericho are relics of a later but less 
advanced civilization. Man had in this later age lighted on the wonderful 
invention of the potter’s wheel, and could make all kinds of vessels. But 
the art of building had declined. The walls of the second Jericho were less 
strong, and the bricks of the houses were inferior. In the next period of 
civilization man advanced another big step. He discovered copper and the 
art of smelting, and could make implements of bronze. The Early Bronze 
Age, as it is called, extended in Palestine from 3000-2000 »B.c. The mound 
of Jericho has disclosed no less than 17 walls built during the 1,000 years’ 
period on the ruins of each other. Perhaps earthquake, perhaps invaders 
from other towns, perhaps nomads were the destroyers. 

The next stage of the occupation of Jericho was by a nomad race which 
has been indentified with the Amorites of the Bible. They came from Syria, 
and invaded the country with other nomadic peoples who are classed 
together as Canaanites. They were destructive like the hordes of the 
Scythians, the Huns and the Tartars, who many centuries later burst on the 
cradles of civilization and wrought havoc, Egypt, which had meantime 
bécome a great Power, was beginning to extend her rule over a land that 
was the highway to the north. For 2,000 years the struggle was waged 
between the imperial people of the Nile Valley and the warring peoples of 
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the Valley of the Euphrates, the Sumerians, the Assyrians and the Baby- 
lonians, And so we have come to the age of which the events are recorded 
in the Hebrew Bible. The mound of Jericho was by this time 70 ft. high, 
the debris having piled up. A street had to be fashioned from the spring to 
the city on the hill. It was made of cobbled steps, such as have remained 
the pattern in the walled towns of the Bible land, notably in the Old City of 
Jerusalem. 

It was the age of the Hebrew patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
and Abraham’s brother, Lot, dwelt in the Jordan Valley. Miss Kenyon has 
enriched again our knowledge of the age, its way of life, its arts and crafts, 
beyond all expectations. She discovered a honeycomb of tombs in the 
limestone hills around the Tel, and the chambers of the dead give know- 
ledge of the living. The chambers were revealed by another fortunate 
accident. Some Arab refugees who had fled from the territory of Israel 
during the war of 1948, and were living in wretched encampments, wished, 
like their ancestors of 8000 B.c., to make for themselves a more human 
habitation. Hewing for this purpose the soft limestone in hills near the 
camp, they struck into a hollow place, and to their amazement saw skeletons 
laid out in a cave or cutting of the rock. Word of the find came quickly to 
Miss Kenyon and she started a systematic exploration. Digging on either 
side of the first cutting she came across many burial chambers with skeletons 
and skulls. By the pottery found in them they could be dated as of the 
early centuries of the second millennium. The furniture, the vases and 
utensils, even food and drink in the chambers, were miraculously preserved. 
The extraordinary volcanic formation of the Jordan Valley, and the presence 
in the atmosphere of five times the normal quantity of carbon dioxide, 
had the effect of an antibiotic like penicillin. Not only the wooden biers, 
the wooden furniture, the alabaster vessels, the linen wrappings, and the 
woven mats, but even the meat offerings and the drink offerings, which 
were placed with the skeletons for their refreshment in the after-life, were 
almost intact. The women of those ages were already concerned with the 
adornment of their hair, and amongst the furniture was a table covered 
with metal and wooden combs and the fragment of a wig. 

In other chambers, where the skeletons were laid out neatly, a bronze 
dagger lay on the ground, and sometimes a bronze fillet, which may have 
been an emblem of honour. By the woman’s skull bronze pins and beads. 
Occasionally more precious and beautiful ornaments, a gold ring set with 
amethysts, and wooden boxes inlaid with bone carving. A water pot was 
in every tomb, often equipped with a dipper jug. In some the reed mat, 
which covered the skeleton, had disappeared, but the Sherlock Holmes’ skill 
of .the archeologist, master of what is called environmental archeology, 
traced the march of the termite ants which had made their way into the 
chamber and devoured the vegetable matter. 

The craftsmanship in the chambers was such as has been found in 
Egyptian tombs, less splendid, of course, than that of the Kings of Egypt 
which culminated in the wonders of the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. But there 
was evidence from scarabs and signet rings that the Egyptian Pharaohs had 
their officers in Jericho. In the centuries in which the patriarchs migrated 
to Canaan and from Canaan to Egypt, they were rulers in the Jordan Valley 
as well as in the coastal plain of Palestine, The Semitic Dynasty of the 
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Hyksos, who came from Western Asia and conquered Egypt about 1700, 
made Jericho a strong fortress. They built a slippery glacis at the side of 
the mound, and on the top of it a crowning wall. A sign of their presence 
in Jericho is that some burial chambers contained the heads of horses. 
That feature is found in Egyptian graves in the Tels around Gaza which 
cover the ancient Hyksos fortresses. The conquest of the Middle East was 
won by the use of horse chariots; and they loved their horses as today the 
Arab sheikhs love them. 

The ruined walls in the mound of Jericho show a continuous occupation 
of the site till 1400 B.c. Then, following the destruction by Joshua and the 
Children of Israel, there is a long gap. One tomb was found with pottery 
of the tenth century, the period of David and Solomon. And the Bible tells 
that in the reign of Ahab, the idolatrous king of Israel, the city was rebuilt. 
Zedekiah the last king of Judah fled to the plains of Jericho. Yet it was 
not till the Hellenistic age, 1,000 years from the time of Joshua, that 
Jericho became again an important place of habitation. Its seductive winter 
climate and its generous vegetation made it a favoured spot. The later 
Maccabean princes and the Idumean Herod followed the Greek way of life, 
and had there a winter palace. The Roman overlords, too, preferred it to 
bleak and turbulent Jerusalem. Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first 
century, tells us that Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, coveted its gardens, and 
received it as a present from her enthralled Mark Antony. But when the 
Egyptian queen was removed from the scene, Herod marked the place for 
his own. The palms and the balsam trees—from which comes the balm of 
Gilead—the fruit orchards and the gardens of Jericho, were famous through 
the Roman world. Josephus described the place as a paradise on earth. 

Of Herod’s palace nothing remains, and the mound by the spring was not 
to be a centre of defence or of habitation till modern times. It was desolate, 
but the oasis produced by the waters of the spring continued to attract Jew 
and Gentile. A few miles north-east of the Tel, where another spring bursts 
out, the site of a Jewish community of the early centuries was revealed by 
an exploding shell during the First World War, when Allenby’s army 
advanced up the Jordan Valley. The shell exposed the mosaic floor of a 
large synagogue with the Jewish emblem of the Menora, and with Hebrew 
inscriptions. 

After the Moslem conquest of Palestine by the Arab caliphs, whose 
capital in the seventh century was at Damascus, the region of Jericho again 
enjoyed a royal favour. British archeologists, digging a mound some miles 
north of the Tel, some 20 years ago, uncovered a palace with fine carving 
on its walls and equipped with baths and pleasure pavilions. It ig amongst 
the most beautiful buildings in the Holy Land, of which relics have survived, 
comparable with another famous palace, Meshatta, across Jordan, which 
was discovered before the First World War by a German expedition. The 
palace of Mefjir was a winter resort of the sultans who liked to escape 
from their capital to the free spaces of the Jordan Valley. Their patronage 
of craftsmen of the subject peoples, Byzantine, Syrian, and Persian, 
encouraged a flowering of the arts in the eighth century. The date of this 
palace and the name of the ruler for whom it was built are certain. He was 
the son of Sultan Abdul Malik, who built in that century the lovely Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem on the site of the Jewish Temple. The palace was 
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not completed because an earthquake laid it in ruins, and the site was 
abandoned. The remarkable features of the ruined building are beautiful 
plasterwork, the use of human and animal figures as part of the architectural 
decoration, and mosaic floors in perfect preservation. One shows a lemon 
tree with gazelles and lions, another has a design like a Persian carpet. 
Many Greek inscriptions have been found amid the ruins; others are in 
Hebrew and Arabic. Portions of Christian churches which bear the Byzantine 
cross, and must have been multiplied in the neighbourhood, were used by 
the builders, Within the grounds of the palace baths were fed by an aqueduct 
which led down from the Mount of Temptation above Jericho. The grounds 
also contained a Mosque with the octagon shape of the Dome of the Rock 
in Jerusalem. 

The Ommayad dynasty reached its zenith at this time; a few years after 
the earthquake ruined the palace, the sceptre of Islam passed to other 
caliphs who made their capital in Baghdad. And Jericho was just a village 
till our era of archeology restored its fame. Today it is bigger than it 
has been probably since the time of Herod and Cleopatra. North and south 
of the old Tel a new township has sprung up since 1948, occupied by the 
Arab refugees from Western Palestine. They were originally living in tents 
and huts and were maintained by the United Nations Relief Agency. As the 
years passed, some of them, as we have seen, built for themselves houses 
from the limestone in which 4,000 years before the residents of Jericho had 
cut their tomb chambers. The modern village of Jericho is a winter resort, 
and has again, as in the days of Herod and the Romans, flowery gardens 
and avenues of palms. By the spring of Elisha itself, under the Tel, the 
English archeological team of Miss Kenyon has its home and workshop, 
and links 10,000 years of human history. NORMAN BENTWICH 


ELDORADO IN THE SAHARA ? 


ARKEST Africa has merged into the continent of dark negations 

where meet Mau Mau, Apertheid, Kariba, Capricorn, Ghana, Pan- 

Islam. Perhaps the most hopeful future lies in yesterday’s sterile 
solitudes of the Sahara. Although it remains the most depopulated region of 
the world after the oceans and the polar regions, the explorer Lhote has 
shown that once it was a cross-roads of historic migrations. On the margin 
of the absolute desert Berbers founded a seven-century-long Ghana empire 
only overwhelmed by the Almoravides whose destructive waves lapped Spain 
and beyond. The Mandigues built a black empire with a capital at Mali 
which under Mansa Mousa dazzled in power and legendry. The Carthagin- 
ians met Berbers installed in the north where so rooted was Roman conquest 
that two centuries after Arab invasions people still spoke Latin and were 
Christian. Arabs called it by its pre-Islamic name, Castilya. A spillover from 
the Diaspora sent Jews into the Sahara where they founded a lofty culture 
round Touat and Timentit. Through this Jewish oasis the desert became 
known to Europe; the word Sahara was first used in the Carlos-Catalan map 
by the Majorcan Jew, Abraham Cresques. Denou explains that “nature 
having created the desert repaired its mistake by creating the camel.” 
Camel caravans for combat and commerce filled Sahara’s story. Inevitably 
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European powers established footholds, Portugal at Arguin, Spain at Rio 
de Oro, Italy even settlements in Tripolitania. France acquired the Sahara 
in a fit of absence of mind. A gap in the Treaty of Paris left her St. Louis 
which with captured Algiers proved vantage points from which she created 
a French Black and White Africa. Irresistably her civilization moved 
inland by the capture of Langhouat and Tindouf under her conquistadores 
Duveyrier, Flatters, Flamand, Foureau, Lamy, Cottenset. 

While powers were seeking spheres of influence along its periphery, the 
desert remained uncoveted. Even the conquering French were conquered by 
the sands. As the void could not be colonized they were content to follow 
the life-modes of the scattered Tourags, Chaamba, Herratin, Teda. Great 
Saharists like Laperrine and Pére de Faucould could tame peoples, but the 
sands seemed untameable. War stirred the melancholy wastes, Coal was 
mined at Kenadsa but native labour, burdened by generations of fatalism, 
was found to have little stamina. Moreover drawing labour from the oases 
unbalanced native economy. Of deeper influence was the invasion of the 
motor car which dethroned the camel. The lorry made camel rear- 
ing uneconomic and set even sedentary tribes moving. France further 
brought concepts of liberty and hunted down slave traders. Slaves had been 
the fulcrum of Saharan economy; on them depended domestic life, trade, 
the upkeep of wells, date cultivation. Contrary to the Marxian thesis that 
slavery ceased because it no longer paid, France imposed an egalitarian 
ethic. As the centenary of Algiers’ capture approached commemorative 
celebrations hastened development. The explorer Gautier gave a seminal 
lecture 1929 to the Académie des Sciences, Le Sahara vaincu : peut-il être 
dompté and opened vistas as he outlined techniques for a Transaharan rail- 
way. France accepted the challenge of ideas. She established an observatory 
at Tamanrasset 1932, an Institut at Algiers University to co-ordinate 
research and the Institut d’Afrique Noire to equip these disinherited 
regions. Then came the greater shock of a greater war in 1939. Just as 
Napoleon, faced with the Continental blockade, built Transalpine routes. 
so Pétain, finding British ships obstacles to African relations, decided in 
1941 to build the Transaharan railway to link the Mediterranian to the 
Niger. But the Herrenvolk lacked fats and began a pipe line to transport 
ground nuts when the Allies landed. In the post-war world even the railway 
appeared out of date. Aeroplanes were ideal. The rarity of air currents 
the large expanse of sands made for security and ease of landing. They 
broke the ascetic solitudes and linked the desert with the world. Old focal 
centres, Tripoli and Kano, received a new importance, they increased tribal 
mobility, and created grave social problems. Sand is gaining on the oases 
as men leave. The final cause for late development, however, was economic: 
of what use was it to waste men and money in sand? 

From antiquity this mystic crucible had the reputation of being mineral 
rich Strabo and Pliny reported her wealth. Explorers sought it in vain; even 
the green stone in prehistoric tombs proved to be amazonite from Dohone. 
Till the twentieth century the only native-exploited mineral was salt which 
still dominates south Saharan commerce with traditional centres in Idjill 
and Taoudenni and the age-old market at Nioro. In the north France founded 
a coal mining industry, but because of blockade and labour difficulties burnt 
coal underground, on the Donetz model, to transform it into gas. Resurrected 
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France turned to face realities. Her empire was departing. “Yellow France” 
had suffered from Japanese occupation and Communist infection. Links 
with “Black France” were strained by her subservience to the foe. Islamic 
Africa heard the call of Araby. So discerning minds sought in the Sahara 
solace for departing greatness, for these sands like others might contain oil. 
Emile Bélime Director of the Niger Office sounded the clarion call 1947. 
He pointed out that here France was chez elle. Even the writ of the UN 
Charter did not run, for it dealt with populated areas, not with empty spaces. 
Alone France had pacified the desert, at her expense she maintains security. 
If developed it would provide opportunities for her children’s dynamism. 
His appeal found sympathetic echoes, and Bernard Simiot arranged a Sahara 
symposium, in Hommes et Mondes. Adherents claimed all and more than 
did Bélime. General Catroux insisted that the Sahara represented a vital 
strategic platform as cross-roads of important air routes, a key territory with 
unknown and incalculable resources; Gustave Mercier that France should 
make of the Sahara a national territory as the USA had of Alaska, for France 
had so pacified the desert that the traveller is in greater security than on 
Paris boulevards; Jules Romains, that on the Sahara depended the perennity 
of French presence in Africa, the prosperity of French economy, the defence 
of the West. Scientists and engineers followed the prophets. Ambassador 
Erik Labonne, who had initiated industrialisation, optimistically prophesied 
that with her potential wealth “the Sahara illumines the future.” Emile 
Roche, President of the Economic Council, did not wish the Sahara to be 
pointed at as a missed opportunity for French grandeur, 

Prospectors grasped their opportunity. Coal, iron, lead, copper, manganese 
were discovered in the Colomb-Bechar area, a large coalfield in Tindouf, 
nickel round the Hoggar massif, iron round Fort Gouraud. Especially the 
search for oil, magnet of the age, was intensified under four main com- 
panies; Compagnie de Recherches Petroliéres au Sahara (CREPS), Société 
Nationale de Recherches et d’Exploitation du Pétrole Algerie (SNREPAL). 
Compagnie des Petroles d’Algerie (CPA), Compagnie d’Exploitation 
Petrolitre (CEP). Finds were magnificent. Oil and gas were located in In 
Salah, Ghat, Ghadames, Edjele, Tignentourine, Langhouat, Ouarglia. Now 
parliamentarians followed. In 1952 July tabled a Bill in the Assembly for 
the creation of a French Sahara, in 1953 Cornet and Schlieter introduced 
measures in the Assembly of the Union Frangaise, in 1954 Pupat promoted 
a bill to integrate the Sahara into national territory. Edgar Faure, Paul 
Reynaud, Lipkowski entered the lists. A controversy arose whether to permit 
the desert to be exploited by a chartered company as suggestted by de Lattre. 
This appeared an abnegation of French faith in herself: and Bélime returned 
to the fray. Eloquently he portrayed the future of a Sahara scientifically 
exploited. He cited the claim of Longchambon (President of Scientific 
Research) that solar heat could be converted into energy, of Armand (Presi- 
dent of the Atomic Energy Council) that in a quarter of a century solar 
energy might be used to develop the desert and solar activity acting on 
artificial chlorophyls to produce foods. The desert redeemed would make 
for the prosperity of French Eurafrica. He repudiated the despairing cry 
of Renan to Dérouléde, “France is dying. Don’t trouble her death pangs.” 
Bélime insisted in exhilaration “Viet Nam and Viet Minb can be left to 
Sino-American rivalries, Black Africa may play with nationalism, North 
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Africa with Arabism.” France had a radiant future as the industrial bridge 
between Europe and Africa where her science and humanity will flower in 
lendour, In sober support, Palewski added, the era of continental ex- 
fansion is closed, colonial venture at an end, while research has vindicated 
at the desert is a veritable eldorado, representing to France what the NW 
fid to the USA and the Grand North to Canada. Bélime returned to show 
that here no one could point the accusing finger of colonialism, for the area 
‘was empty. From all sides, from prophets, scientists, engineers, parliamen- 
tarians came the same clamorous appeal. From the Economic Council came 
the Chervet Report that this former zone of brigandage could be developed 
into a reservoir of wealth. So the government accepted. In December, 1956, 
Houphouat-Boigny introduced the measure that created Organisation Com- 
mune des Régions Sahariennes (OCRS), an industrial TVA for the desert. 
Tt was indicative of the changing world that it was introduced by an African, 
mayor of Abidjan, deputy for the Ivory Coast. Guy Mollet proudly accepted 
this “grand challenge to our generation” in the miracle of the Sahara. So 
Roosevelt’s dream to see “the Sahara so fertile that the Imperial Valley of 
California would in comparison appear as a cabbage patch” may be realized 
and Mollet has brought in a new continent to redress the balance of the old. 
It may prove the most creative and most abiding tribute to his ministry. 
VICTOR COHEN 


MARY WOLLSTONECROFT SHELLEY 


HUNDRED years ago a woman died who did as much as any to 
serve the cause of poetry and idealism and who at the same time 
involved one of our finest poets in the.most lurid scandal. She was 

Shelley’s second wife, Mary. Having in her hands, at the poet’s death, all 
his papers, including many famous poems, then unpublished and being the 
mother of the heir to the family -baronetcy, she was gradually able, with the 
help of her daughter-in-law, Lady Shelley, to hide the scandal and appear - 
to the world as the poet’s Egeria. But recent research has foiled her efforts, 
and we see Shelley plain in relation to a plainer Mary. 

Her mother, Mary Wollstonecroft, who was from Dublin, wrote a treatise 
on the rights of woman, she was, no doubt, in certain ways in advance of 
her time, and in certain ways in decided advance of ours: for she began 
life in total contempt of the marriage vow. When a young woman in Paris 
she made love to a married man twice her age. She afterwards bore a 
child to an American named Imlay whom she never married. After this 
episode in Paris she returned to London, where she became the mistress 
of William Godwin, a man who, having once been a dissenting minister. 
had written in a famous treatise on social reform a denunciation of marriage. 
This, published in 1792, was called A Vindication of Political Justice. 
Nevertheless, when in 1797 Godwin found that Mary Wollstonecroft was 
now to be the mother of a child of his, he yielded to the system he had 
denounced, and the child, Mary Wollstonecroft Godwin, was born in 
wedlock. She was 164, and lately back from Dundee in a new tartan dress 
when Shelley met her. He came to her father’s house because Godwin 
wanted to borrow money from Shelley who, though only 21, was heir to a 
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baronetcy and £10,000 a year. The reason why Shelley was willing to 
borrow this money for Godwin was that he accepted Godwin’s doctrine 
of free love. Shelley himself had been married for three years, and * 
wife Harriet was expecting her second baby. But this did not prevent a= 
from ceding to a sudden and desperate passion for Godwin’s daugh* 
of 16 in her tartan dress. The old philosopher was strongly opposed to t 
liaison. His first wife had died in giving birth to Mary, and he had marrie 3 
a widow, Mary Jane Clairmont, who though not attractive was impeccably = 
respectable. She had no love for her stepdaughter or for the free ideas of 
that daughter’s mother. She tried to keep the young couple apart. But 
Mary induced Shelley to meet her at her mother’s grave in St. Pancras’ 
Churchyard, and there one June evening she flung herself into his arms. 
He was overpowered. “The sublime and rapturous moment when she con- 
fessed herself mine who had long been hers in secret cannot be painted 
to mortal imagination,” he wrote in prose, and in verse: 
Thy lips did meet 

Mine tremblingly; thy dark eyes threw 

Their soft persuasion on my brain. 
Just eight months later, on February 22, 1815, Mary became the mother 
of a child. 

Before long Shelley’s young wife discovered what had happened. She 
called on Mrs. Godwin who did all she could to separate Shelley from Mary. 
But the two eloped to the Lake of Lucerne, and a year later to Geneva. 
When they returned to London the second time, and a second child had 
been born to Mary, Harriet in her misery threw herself into the Serpentine. 
Hardly had her body been discovered than Shelley, at the instance of Mary, 
married her at the Church of St. Mildred in Bread Street, close to the 
Bank of England. Her father noted the fact in his diary: “Call on Mildred 
with P.B.S. and M.W.G. and M.J.* They dine and sup.” Mary would have 
had us believe that Shelley had now found the perfect companion with 
whom he lived happily ever after. The truth is far more tragic. She failed 
to satify his intense temperament; a year or two later he left her near Pisa 
to pay a visit in Venice to Byron who had had a liaison with Claire 
Clairmont, the daughter of Mary Jane Godwin by her first husband. 
Mary was always jealous of her stepsister who also loved Shelley. When 
Shelley summoned Mary to follow him to Venice, her baby, having caught 
an illness during the long drive over the Apennines, died while being taken 
across the lagoon. At this point Mary herself had a violent physical revulsion 
from Shelley. He voiced his own tragic reactions in the poem Julian and 
Maddolo : 







That you had never seen me—never heard 
My voice, and more than all had ne’er endured 
The deep pollution of my loathed embrace— 
That your eyes had ne’er lied love in my face 
That like some maniac monk I had torn out 
The nerves of manhood by their bleeding root 
With mine own quivering fingers so that ne’er 
Our hearts had for a moment mingled there 
To disunite in horror. 

*M.J.—Mary Jane, Godwin's wife. 
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For many months they remained alienated. And Shelley wrote his famous 
_tanzas Written in Dejection : 

I have nor hope nor health 
Nor peace within, nor calm around. 
, » few months later their only surviving child, whom they called 
r Villmouse, died in Rome. 

It is true that there had meantime been a reconciliation, and that a fourth 
child, the Percy Florence Shelley who finally inherited the baronetcy, was 
born that autumn. But Shelley continued to feel both dissatisfaction with 
Mary and rapture in the presence of other women. To the Italian Emilia 
Viviani, he wrote the brilliant poem Epipsychidion picturing a flight with 
her to an island of the blue Aegean where they would breathe Elysian air 
and where he would have their 


lips 
With other eloquence than words eclipse 
The soul that burns between them. 

Even when he was separated from Emilia Viviani, he felt a violent attraction 
towards an Englishwoman Jane Cleveland who, after leaving an officer in 
India, had come to join Shelley’s Pisan circle with his friend, Ned Williams: 
and to her in turn he composed famous lyrics. “Poor Mary,” he wrote in a 
letter, “she can’t bear solitude or I society—the quick compassed with 
the dead.” . 

He found his situation again most poignant, took to laudanum, and even 
wrote for a dose of prussic acid, while he invoked the approach of his own 
death in Adonais, the classic elegy he wrote on Keats. After days of 
burning summer at Lerici near Rapallo, he sailed down one afternoon to 
Pisa to meet Byron and Leigh Hunt. From there he wrote his last letter— 
to Jane: “How soon those hours have passed, and how slowly they return 
—so soon to pass again, perhaps for ever; in which we lived together, so 
intimately, so happily.” Four days later he sailed with Ned Williams from 
Pisa on a sultry afternoon: a storm broke as he was nearing Viareggio 
and when it cleared no sight of his yacht remained. Mary and Jane had 
been watching that storm, and then the brilliant weather returned. But she 
was gripped with the horror of her intuition. After some days she drove 
with Jane to Pisa. Lord Byron said he knew nothing in tragedy to equal 
the terror of that face. Mary had recognised her shortcomings. She knew 
that no one ever dared to mention to Shelley the name of Harriet. With a 
spirit most rare she herself had been conventional, with a tender lover 
who once found in her embrace paradise; she had become petulant and 
chill; she had not really understood or appreciated him. But his death 
filled her with a thousand regrets. There was only one way to make her 
remorse endurable. She must give his poems to the world and depict him 
as a paragon. She loved him as a ghost, as she had long ceased to love him 
in flesh and blood. She had written in Geneva her famous novel Frankenstein 
which bas given a new word to our language. But in her novels she was 
what a friend called “a hurricane in petticoats” compared to what she wrote 
of her dead husband. When in 1839 she published a full edition of his 
poems with copious personal notes, the effect was admiration. Mary in 
presenting him and rescuing many a lyric masterpiece vindicated herself. 
In time to come, her daughter-in-law, with the help of the great scholar, 
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Dowden, did all she could to credit her and her father with virtues that 
they lacked. But the true story of both Mary Shelley and her husband ie 
far more tragic and more telling than the one which for a hundred y 
she foisted on the world. ROBERT SENCOURT 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


HE industrial development of China since the inauguration of the 

Communist régime has brought about one of the most arresting 

changes in the thought and action of the millions of Chinese people. 
From an almost entirely farming and trading community they are being 
transformed into an indutrial society of €ommunist workers wholly 
subordinated to the pressing demands for production of commodity goods 
both for home consumption as well as for export, thereby expanding trade 
with foreign countries. Nor is this all. The expansion of the Chinese armies, 
air force and naval units has demanded the construction of vast factories 
in Manchuria with their many thousands of workers all under Soviet super- 
vision by thousands of Russian experts and technicians. The Chinese 
Government have recognized that one of the most pressing needs for this 
incursion into the realm of industrialization is the production of cheap 
and widely distributed power for factory and agriculture. In this respect 
China is fortunate in possessing practically unlimited resources of potential 
hydro-electric power in her numerous rivers. Until modern methods had 
superseded the ancient régime, rivers in China were regarded with appre- 
hension as the cause of terrible loss of life and property. Now, however, 
thanks to Russian drive and initiative, these mighty rivers will be harnessed 
and made to perform their share in the industrial development of the 
country. In place of devastation they will be harnessed to hydro-electric 
undertakings of great magnitude which, when in full production, will provide 
the source of live-saving products in the way of increases and improved 
agricultural methods and food production side by side with cheap power 
for factories. Thus in time the semi-starvation in which countless millions 
of Chinese eke out a bare existence will be a thing of the past, while 
increased factory products will provide constant employment for many 
thousands of workers. And so the transformation of an agricultural popu- 
lation to a nation of industrial workers will become a reality in much the 
same way as farm workers a little over a century ago in England left the 
farms for better-paid work in the mills. Development of hydro-electric 
power is still in its infancy but proposals have been made to build stations 
along the Yellow River. Several thermo-power units will be built or enlarged 
at various centres. The largest pre-war hydro-electric plant was at the 
Futzeling Dam station completed in 1954 built across the Pi River, a 
tributary of the Huai. The work was commenced in 1952 and employed 
10,000 men. It was designed for the purpose of flood control, power, and 
irrigation. In 1955 the Kwangting Reservoir Plant commenced working, built 
on the Yungting River near Peking and using turbo-generating sets made 
by the Harbin Electrical Machinery Plant. Another plant, the Kutien 
Sation, 60 miles north of Foochow, has commenced the supply of power 
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to industrial installations. The biggest plant in South-West China will be 
the Shihzetan Station, about 50 miles downstream from Chungting, which 
will provide power for Chungking, which is rapidly becoming an important 
industrial centre. The water for driving the turbines will be led through a 
mile-long tunnel cut through the mountains. 

A new Soviet-Chinese trade agreement has been signed providing for 
aid to the Chinese Peoples’ Republic for the contribution of new electrical 
power stations, and providing equipment for the metallurgical, mining, 
machinery, chemical and electric power industries. Russia also undertakes 
to supply China with agricultural machinery, pedigree cattle, and seeds. 
In return China will supply light metals, rice, wool, tea, tobacco, fruit, silk, 
and leather goods. In spite of the great assistance both in supplies and 
technical advisers from Russia, there are unmistakable signs since the 
Korean War of widespread anti-Communist sentiment among the mass of 
the Chinese people. One of the reasons for this anti-Communist feeling may 
lie in the failure of the expected benefits from Communist rule which the 
people have been led to expect, but have not so far been realized. The 
principal reason may be the shortage of food resultant from the export of 
270,000 tons of rice to Ceylon in exchange for 50,000 tons of rubber. To ` 
judge by the present policy of the Chinese Government, it seems that they 
are determined to transform the country into a military and industrial Power 
regardless of cost. To effect this object, enormous quantities of raw materials 
must be imported from abroad. At the same time the natural resources of 
the country are being exploited by teams of experts both Chinese and 
Russian. They are surveying the country for oil and, as a result of their 
research, new oilfields have been discovered in Singkiang. In 1955 it was 
decided to build a big refinery at Aqsu (Akosa) in Singkiang. Test drillings 
are now being carried out in various districts and existing oilfields are 
being developed. . 

In the last two years China has entered the light industry export market. 
Singapore textile importers are forming a pool to purchase $6 million 
worth of Chinese textiles a year destined for Indonesian markets as well 
as Malaya. It is claimed that China has great advantages, viz.: orders are 
discharged promptly and prices are competitive, sometimes lower than 
Japanese prices, and the goods find a ready market. Delivery is more 
regular and the quality of the goods is superior to pre-war years. Other 
light industries include radios, sewing machine and bicycles, paper for 
India and cheap fountain-pens for South-East Asia. Many other items, such 
as shirts, canned foods, steel window frames and chemicals, together with 
electrical goods and small-sized machinery, are also offered. Chinese rosin 
goes to England, Italy and Germany. Light industry is to be pushed still 
further and will include cigarettes, perfumes, glassware and many other 
items. An immense factory for the production of motor vehicles has been 
established at Chungkieng in Manchuria and a yearly output of some 30,000 
vehicles is planned. Most of the technicians are Chinese who have been 
trained in Russia. Two more factories are planned which will increase 
production to 120,000 vehicles a year. Steel mills have been constructed 
in Anshan in addition to two more at Wuhan and Paotow. A second auto- 
mobile plant with a capacity of 60,000 vehicles is projected for 1957, and 
a tractor plant, already constructed, will supply 15,000 54 h.p. tractors a 
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year when completed. This supply of tractors is necessary for collective 
farms. In 1950 there were only 36 State mechanized farms with just over 
1,100 tractors, but in 1956 the number had risen to 152 farms with 
11,192 tractors. Many of the drivers of the tractors are demobilized soldiers 
who have driven tanks and lorries. Most of the tractors are used for 
reclamation of virgin soil and the cultivation of wheat and cotton in the 
north-east of China. 

The trade and production of the country has been appropriated by the 
various ministries which work in close co-operation with each other—food, 
trade, agriculture and so forth. The Ministry of Commerce operates some 
20,000 trading agencies ranging from State stores to the district and pro- 
vincial branches, which are linked in turn with the local co-operatives. 
Between them they handle 80 per cent of the wholesale trade. A high degree 
of quality is insisted on, and inspection is enforced. Merchants and small 
capitalists are, however, allowed to trade provided that their activity fits 
into the general scheme of advance. The Government are trying to keep 
the land in the hands of the larger peasants. The whole operation of land 
reform has been handed over to the farmers’ committees in the villages. 

The Chinese railways have received great attention, the repair of damaged 
lines receiving the major share of the present outlay. New lines, several 
of them linking up with the main Peking-Russian lines, have been con- 
structed or are in process of construction. New lines will be constructed to 
serve Outer Mongolia and the Mukden-Harbin line is being duplicated, 
which will relieve congestion on the Trans-Siberian railway system. A new 
line is now under construction between Lan Chow and Urumchi, the capital 
of Singkiang, and Alma Ata in the U.S.S.R. Singkiang provides Russia 
with oil, iron, besides gold, silver and other minerals. Manchuria is being 
developed to an enormous extent so as to provide foodstuffs, coal, iron ore, 
with factories for chemicals, textiles and consumer goods. Industrial develop- 
ment has been largely encouraged by American financial and technical 
assistance. The industrial capabilities of Manchuria were developed to a 
great extent by the Japanese, but after the war the Russians removed much 
of the factory machinery to Russia. Soviet financial and commercial agencies 
purchased much of the Japanese and civilian properties in Manchuria, and 
thus obtained and still retain a substantial grip on the economic life of the 
country. Holdings of rich farmers were confiscated with the result that much 
of the land has gone out of cultivation and food production has decreased. 
The Chinese Government made an agreement with the Soviet to export 
foodstuffs and raw materials to Russia in exchange for industrial equip- 
ment and manufactured goods. Priority is now being given to industrial 
reconstruction and expansion. Failure of the Government to restrict large 
sections of capitalist industry and commerce has been admitted by officials. 
The Government system of supply of raw materials against an undertaking 
to purchase the finished articles has resulted in indifferent quality as well 
as a shortage in some districts and overstocking in others. Factories will 
now be allowed to purchase their own raw materials and to sell their own 
products except products essential to national economy. They will be 
allowed to fix their own plans according to market needs and will not be 
restricted by State plan targets. Grain, cloth and other essential consumer 
goods will be purchased and marketed only by the State. H. E. CROCKER 


THE NEW MENTAL HEALTH PLAN 


F the 486,000 beds now available in National Health Service hospitals 
216,000 are occupied by patients suffering from mental illness or 
mental defect. Every year more than 100,000 new patients attend the 
~ psychiatric outpatient clinics, At least one of every 32 babies is destined 
to spend part of his or her life in a mental hospital or mental deficiency 
institution. Such are the inescapable facts which cloud and dominate the 
picture of contemporary living. From a mental illness (whether it be called 
a nervous breakdown or a psychotic condition) none can consider them- 
selves immune. For this reason the proper treatment of mental illness 
and the consequential restriction of liberty which such treatment may 
- impose are not merely matters of public interest but matters which may 
at any time become of immediate and vital importance to any member of 
the community. A survey of the early history of the treatment of the 
mentally ill discloses a predominance of the idea of detention. Intolerant 
of the abnormal and seeking protection against the aberrations of those 
unable to conform to the accepted code of social conduct, in the past 
society placed the emphasis on community safeguards. It is for this reason 
that the existing Lunacy code bristles with such words as “removal,” 
“detention,” “restraint” and “control.” During the past 30 years, however, 
there has been a gradual revision of attitude towards those who are 
mentally il] and, whereas the keynote of the past was detention, today 
the medical and social emphasis has rightly been shifted to prevention and 
treatment. Nevertheless, in order to secure hospital inpatient treatment for 
» those who are so mentally ill as to be incapable of expressing their wishes, 
the legislative tools and procedures that must be used continue to be those 
which were forged in the late nineteenth century. 

Included amongst the outmoded procedures of the still operative Lunacy 
Act, 1890, is that of “certification”; during 1955 18,000 mentally ill patients 
were subjected to this process of law, the total number of “certified” patients 
at present detained being 66 per cent of the total. The process involves the 
issue of a certificate, based on observed facts, by a medical practitioner to the 
effect that the patient “is a person of unsound mind and a proper person 
to be taken charge of and detained under care and treatment”; it also 
necessitates the patient being orally examined by a Justice of the Peace 
upon whose written order the patient is deprived of his personal liberty and 
compulsorily removed to a mental hospital. Because of the part that the 
Justice plays in the procedure (thereby mistakenly, but nevertheless undeni- 
ably, colouring it with a punitive tint), “certification” has for long been the 
target of criticism. During recent years magazine articles and radio and 
television features have added fuel to the fire of public disapproval. 

In 1924, recognizing that the legal machinery established in 1890 might 
conceivably lag behind the advances in the fields of psychiatry and treatment 
methods, the Government appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the whole field of mental illness; its main task was to consider the extent 
to which provision might be made for treatment without having recourse 
to “certification.” Reporting in 1926, the Commission made a considerable 
number of recommendations, chief amongst which were that two new 
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admission procedures might be established catering (a) for those who were 
prepared to accept inpatient treatment voluntarily and (b) for those so 
mentally incapable as to be considered non-volitional. On the question of 
“certification,” however, the Royal Commission was hesitant to make any 
recommendation involving its abolition—many paragraphs in its report 
were devoted to a reasoned dissertation on the legal issues involved. Said 
the Commissioners: “It is a principle of English law that the liberty of the 
subject may not be infringed without the intervention of some judicial 
authority; and we doubt whether public opinion is ready to countenance a 
departure from it.” 

Despite the inability of the 1924 Royal Commission to recommend that 
the “certification” procedure should be expunged from the statute book, it 
made the significant statement that “it may be that, ultimately, the treatment 
of mental illness will be so assimilated to the treatment of physical illness 
that the participation of a magistrate will no longer be considered necessary.” 
In the light of the recently issued report of the 1954 Royal Commission 
(also established to consider, inter alia, alternatives to the process of 
“certification”), the statement was prophetic. Foremost amongst the 
recommendations now made is the complete repeal of the 1890 legislation 
and, with it, the abolition of the procedural function allotted to the 
magistrate. If, as is anticipated, the Royal Commission recommendations 
are translated into law in 1959, all future admissions will be by way of 
application supported by medical recommendations. 

Not merely an interesting document and a masterly survey, the report 
of the 1954 Royal Commission may well bave for the mentally ill a 
significance equal to that which the Beveridge report had for the community 
as a whole in the field of social insurance. For the first time in the country’s 
social history, it relates mental illness to its proper medical setting; and in 
emphasizing that illness of the mind is as much a national concern as 
illnesses of the body, the report suggests a complete reorientation, amounting 
almost to a revolution, not merely of procedure but, more important, of 
approach. “We recommend that the law should be altered so that, whenever 
possible, suitable care may be provided for mentally disordered patients 
with no more restriction of liberty or legal formality than is applied to 
people who need care because of other types of illness, disability or social 
difficulty.” On this declaration, simply worded but legally revolutionary, 
is based the whole plan. Commencing with the patients themselves, the 
present terminologies (often hurtful both to relatives and to the sufferers 
themselves) would disappear. Instead of the legalistic terms of “persons 
of unsound mind,” “idiots,” “imbeciles,” etc., such more correct medical 
phrases as “mentally ill patients,” “psychopathic patients” and “patients of 
severely sub-normal personality” would be used. Besides the inclusion of 
those defectives now classified as feeble-minded or morally defective on 
the grounds of lack of intelligence, the psychopathic group is also intended 
to extend to those whose personalities from a pathological point of view 
are considered to be so aggressive or inadequate as to render their actions 
anti-social; for the first time in medico-legal history, the fact that psycho- 
pathy can have its origins in a social environment or can develop after 
the existing mental defective limit of 18 years of age is taken into account. 
If the recommendation is accepted, the result might well be that the problem 
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of adolescent deliquency will be tackled from a psychological preventive, 
rather than a punitive angle. 

The plan envisages that all forms of hospital and community care will 
be available to those who are content to receive them without the use of 
compulsory procedures or formal ascertainment. Those who cannot make 
a valid positive application for admission to hospital would no longer be 
subjected to compulsory removal procedures; instead, unless positively 
objecting, they would be assumed to be content to enter hospital. Of 
particular importance is this new principle to that large group of elderly 
senile patients who, because they are mentally incapable of signing a 
voluntary admission document under the present procedures, now have to 
be subjected to judicial “certification.” For those now known as mental 
defectives and for whom there is at present no provision in law for informal 
admission without statutory ascertainment and cumbersome legal procedure, 
the new principle is no less important. In direct contrast to what at present 
applies, no patient admitted informally would be required to sign an 
admission form nor would there be any obstacles placed in the way if 
discharge from hospital was requested. The whole idea behind the suggested 
informal admission method is to give to mentally ill persons the same rights 
and privileges as are accorded to hospital patients suffering from physical 
illnesses. 

Realistically the Commission recognises that, in certain circumstances 
and particularly where the welfare of the patient or the safety of the com- 
munity is at stake, care and treatment must continue to be provided by 
compulsion. Of the two main procedures recommended, the more important 
would enable a relative or mental welfare officer to complete an application 
form on the strength of two medical recommendations, one of which would 
have to be given by a doctor specially experienced in the diagnosis or 
treatment of mental disorders. The initial period of detention in hospital 
would be for a period up to 28 days. In an emergency, such as when a 
patient is threatening suicide or homicide, a period of 72 hours detention 
would be possible on an application supported by one medical recommenda- 
tion only. Hospitals (not necessarily those at present designated as mental 
hospitals) would be free to admit any patient for whom they can provide 
suitable treatment. 

In stating the view that reference to a magistrate at the time of admission 
does not, under present conditions, provide a very strong safeguard against 
illegal removal, the Commission has suggested that much stronger safeguards 
would be provided (a) by requiring more than one medical opinion, .(b) by 
the setting up of new Mental Health Review Tribunals whose task it would 
be to give patients and relatives opportunities for independent investigation 
into the use of compulsion, and (c) by extending the powers of discharge. 
In addition to the Minister of Health, the Mental Health Review Tribunal 
and the Hospital Authority, powers of discharge would also be held by 
the medical superintendent of the hospital and the patient’s nearest relative. 
Unless renewed by the Hospital Authority on the recommendation of the 
medical superintendent, compulsory powers would expire after fixed periods. 
All patients would have access to the Mental Health Review Tribunals at 
any time within six months after admission or whenever the period of 
validity of the compulsory powers is extended. 


+ 
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In that part of the report which deals with the administrative organization 
of the mental health services, a considerable expansion of the local authority 
health and welfare services is envisaged. Instead of the Board of Control 
(whose abolition is recommended), the Ministry of Health would assume 
inspectorate and other responsibilities. The recommended division of 
functions at operational level is that the hospitals should provide all inpatient 
and outpatient services, leaving it to the local authorities to organize and 
supervize preventive and community care services, including social work 
and after-care. The provision of day or residential training centres for 
severely sub-normal children; the setting up of training or occupation centres 
and social centres for adult patients; the provision of residential hostels 
for old people suffering from mild mental infirmities; the organization of a 
general social help and advice service—all such are indicative of the new 
emphasis on the importance of community, as distinct from hospital, care. 
So strongly does the Royal Commission feel on the subject that the Minister 
of Health is urged to issue a directive making it a positive duty of the local 
authorities to provide such services as have been mentioned. 

Whether or not all the conclusions and recommendations of the 1954 
Royal Commission will secure Parliamentary acceptance, the fact cannot 
be denied that the new mental health plan is an imaginative and bold attempt 
to relate the problem of mental illness to realities. At the present time those 
responsible for the administration of our mental health services are 
frustrated and hampered by trying to deal with the problems of today with 
the machinery of yesterday. What the Royal Commission has sought to 
do has been to offer a type of organization contemporary both in outlook 
and apparatus; it is in the light of the known present-day needs that the 
proposals must be examined not only by the legislators but by the 
community as a whole. ALFRED H. HAYNES 


CEYLON’S PROBLEMS 


CONOMICALLY Ceylon is dependent on the plantation “industries.” 

Tea, rubber, and coconut provide over 95 per cent of her export trade, 

tea alone accounting for over 60 per cent of this. Correspondingly, 
Ceylon is at the mercy of any shift in world prices for these products, in all 
three the market being extremely competitive. State income is also largely 
tied to these industries, over 60 per cent of this alone coming from import 
and export duties. Thus in the economic field the main problem is lessening 
dependence on these crops. A research team is inquiring into the possible 
creation of an iron and steel industry, and—through the Colombo Plan—the 
island is at present being photographically surveyed. As seems to have been 
generally realized throughout S.E. Asia, all development programmes must 
be preceded by an accurate evaluation of the potentialities of land, forest, 
water, and mineral resources. Paper, fertilizer, and chemical factories have 
been opened, and plans are in hand to open at least two other cement 
factories to make Ceylon self-sufficient in that sphere. Self-sufficiency in 
rice, also a primary objective, is still in the discussion stage. Ilmenite 
deposits, reputed to be amongst the best in the world, have been found, 
and a factory for its processing is now nearing completion. 
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These economic problems are complicated by much under-employment 
in the countryside where one man can have up to three families dependent 
on his efforts. This is likely to increase as the practical effects of the 
political decision to close down the U.K. bases in Ceylon, on which at 
present 10,000 people depend for their livelihood, are felt. Registered 
unemployment is now in the six-figure region; actual unemployment is 
most likely three or four times as high. Add to this the grave shortage of 
housing (at present over 200,000 houses are needed), lack of school places 
(one child in five cannot get admission), a birth rate increase of three per 
cent per annum which will take the population well over the 10 million 
mark by 1960; and a long-standing shortage of hospital space. One does 
not envy the Government of Ceylon. Part of the answer is to be found 
in an increase of revenue; and Ceylon is now increasing duties generally 
with a vengeance. Unfortunately, one of the results has been a quickening 
of the inflationary spiral which the Government thought it could control. 
Wiser governments than the present one have made this mistake in the 
past. Examples of recent duties are to be found in the following: a car 
costing £1,300 to £1,400 in England—tax inclusive—would cost nearly 
£2,000 in Ceylon, this if it came in “preferential.” Income, profits, company 
taxes, and estate duty have all been raised. 

Politically the present Government is in the middle of a leftward swing 
which it can do little to control. Its problems have also been complicated 
by electoral promises affecting the status of the largest minority—the 
indigenous Tamils—which they refused to accept. In April, 1956, 
Mr. Bandaranaike’s coalition, the M.E.P. consisting of two main groups 
(Mr. Bandaranaike’s own S.L.F.P. and the “new” Trotskyite party under 
the leadership of Phillip Gunewardene) was returned to power in a dramatic 
general election which nearly extinguished the then Government party, 
the United National party, which had been in office since independence 
was gained in 1947. The M.E.P.’s main electoral plank—outside general 
dissatisfaction with the progress in general economic development and 
complaints of the rising cost of living—was twofold: that Sinhalese should 
be the only official language and Buddhism the state religion. The Tamils, 
on whom these proposals would have the most disruptive effect, are a 
close-knit, business-like and prosperous community, mainly found in the 
dry, arid, Northern Province, their original home. For the past three or 
four centuries they have lived in racial harmony with the Sinhalese; and 
ever since the European conquest of Ceylon, with its unifying influence, 
the two peoples and languages have existed in conditions of near equality. 
Of all the countries of Asia Ceylon had been the most free of inter-racial 
strife. It was unfortunate for the Tamils that, generally speaking, they were 
more prosperous and “advanced” than the Sinhalese, as Sinhalese com- 
plainants could and did point to a community which, though outnumbered 
six to one, yet still managed to fill over 45 per cent of the places in Govern- 
ment service (including the three Armed Forces’ Chiefs of Staffs); and 
whose religious establishments—mainly Hindu or Christian—were both 
thriving and prosperous, in contrast to those of the predominantly Sinhalese 
Buddhists, All this added up to a perfect scapegoat for Sinhalese extremists. 
Tamil reactions were fast and sharp. Before 1956 Tamil M.P.s were spread 
over the profusion of parties. After the election it was found that the Tamil 
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Federal Party had swept the board in Tamil areas and had over 90 per cent 
of the total Tamily representation. 

Practically the first move of the present Government was the Sinhalese 
Language Bill, passed in a closed House under the protection of the armed 
forces whilst extremists of both sides rioted outside. The result was that 
the Tamil Federalists planned a Sathyagraha or civil disobedience cam- 
paign, which they announced would commence on August 20, 1957, unless 
Tamil was reinstated by then. Pressure by each side included the raising 
of private armies of so-called “volunteers,” and the restriction of travel 
and passports. In March the Prime Minister made a face-saving attempt at 
settling the dispute by bringing forward a three-point plan, for the reasonable 
use of Tamil within the framework of the Official Language Act. Since 
this only allows for a transitional period this did not satisfy Tamil leaders 
and the campaign redoubled in intensity. A series of private meetings 
started in June has since resulted in an agreement that Tamil shall be 
1ecognized as a minority language. It remains to be seen how this will be 
implemented. If “minority” means what it says, Ceylon—as experience has 
shown in other countries—can expect further troubles at a later date. 
Tf, however, “minority” is a face-saving term, and equality is conceded in 
practice; then some semblance of communal harmony is possible for many 
years to come. Two other problems bedevil the political scene. One, the 
other Tamil problem; represented this time by over a million Indian Tamils, 
descendants of the indentured labour originally brought in to work on the 
plantations, and on whom Ceylon’s economy still depends. The majority 
being descendants of families which have been in Ceylon up to a hundred 
years, it is not unreasonable for India to ask that they be made citizens. 
The problems, however, are formidable, as they have tended to remain 
very Indian and not easily assimilable. 

The stability of Ceylon; both internal and external, is very much in doubt. 
Mr. Bandaranaike’s allies are not exactly his best friends, and this electoral 
marriage of convenience shows signs of breaking down. They seem to lose 
no opportunity of creating dissatisfaction, both within the Government and 
outside, and it would be foolish to suppose that their leader is ignorant of 
what is going on. Judging by some pronouncements, one is led to think 
that Mr. Bandaranaike must spend a lot of time being a spectator within 
his own Cabinet. In foreign policy the line of non-alignment daily grows 
more xenophobic and more suitable to a Communist satellite. The recent 
decision to appoint a new delegate to the United Nations as the present 
one signed the U.N. report on Hungary—titterly attacked by members of 
the Government party both in the Cabinet and at a parliamentary group 
meeting—is a case in point. This was also attacked by the Communist 
leader Pieter Keuneman in terms interchangeable with those of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters. The Speech from the Throne at the beginning of the 
current parliamentary session contained the following words: “The inter- 
national trade policy of the Government will be closely related to its foreign 
policy.” One has the impression that the present Indian Government, whilst 
perhaps approving, in theory, may not approve in practice of anything 
resembling someone else’s satellite within its own sphere of influence and 
so close to its borders. 

Rex A. MALK 


THOMAS TELFORD: ROADMAKER AND ENGINEER 


MONG the anniversaries worthy of celebration in 1957 the bicentenary 

of birth of Thomas Telford calls for some re-assessment or new treat- 

ment of his striking achievements. While his work as road-builder, 
creator of “A5” and as one who opened up the Highlands with more than 700 
miles of roads and more than a thousand bridges, is well chronicled; or while 
his genius in constructing the Caledonian Canal and other waterways, his 
surveying of rivers, his planning of locks, harbours and piers, have all been 
fully dealt with by biographers, one or two important aspects of his work 
call for study in the light of today. In times when the call is for many tech- 
nologists, skilled yet with a broader humane outlook, one can find a first- 
tate example in Telford. He read much and wrote a little verse, and had 
sufficient interest in antiquities to save Uriconium from disappearing at the 
hands of farmers seeking building-stone. Moreover, his love of chemistry - 
and his association with academic chemists served not only his dependence 
on cement and iron, but proved his wider vision, wider far than would be 
expected of an engineer and builder of his days. But even more striking was 
his bold use of iron, of his “best Shropshire hammered iron” and cast-iron 
used for bridges culminating in the Menai masterpiece; and for his amazing 
Pont-y-Cysyltau aqueduct which after 150 years of weathering still stands 
high above the Vale of Llangollen, a thousand feet of iron trough or water- 
way as solid as ever and simply asking to be preserved as national memento. 
The history of iron, “the mainspring of civilized society” as early writers 
called it, should not be written without a prominent chapter based on Tel- 
ford’s calling on ironmasters such as Hazledine to produce vast numbers of 
iron parts from such unlikely places as “the Forge” at Upton-on-Severn, now 
a farmhouse in the rural scene. 

In summarizing Telford’s beginnings the biographer could hardly fail to 
paint an absorbing picture. The shepherd’s son who became the most 
eminent civil engineer of his time, who became president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers he helped to create: such is the theme in which this Scot 
came to his full stature at the opening of last century, when crazes for canals 
and the urge to develop transport were in full spate. From Edinburgh as a 
young mason he was off to London at 24 to widen his experience and help 
to build Somerset House. But the move to Shropshire in 1786 was para- 
mount; a move which brought him every advantage and made Telford the 
man. His employer Pulteney had the whim or sudden inspiration to bring 
Telford to Shrewsbury, to a starting-ground from which he accomplished 
far greater things than in his work in London or at the Portsmouth dock- 
yard. In Shropshire “swift Severn’s flood,” to borrow Shakespeare’s words, 
was ever bringing down bridges and offering much opportunity for a planner 
to improve matters. At Shrewsbury itself the collapse of St. Chad’s church, 
“forming a magnificent ruin which astonished the inhabitants,” proved 
Telford’s predictions and set him in the public eye, with confidence in his 
powers which Pulteney had so well shown. He became Surveyor of Public 
Works for the county, began his bridge-building with Mountford Bridge 
four miles west of the town, and went on to build 42 bridges in that period, 
five of them in iron. Further, he recognized the worth of men who were 
craftsmen able to carry his bold plans into practice; men like Matthew 
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Davidson, master mason of Langholm whose bicentenary last year passed 
unnoticed. It was this felicitous partnership with Davidson, in building 
bridges and in constructing the great Chirk and Pont-y-Cysyltau aqueducts 
as well as the Caledonian Canal, which contributed so much to Telford’s 
success. And it was in his great Shropshire period that he developed those 
two phases to his career: the appreciation of knowledge far beyond his 
engineering and building, and his pioneering of iron as constructional 
material, a vigorous application now seen as decisive in advancing from that 
first iron bridge tentatively built by others at Coalbrookdale in Shropshire. 

It was at Shrewsbury that Telford widened his outlook and avoided the 
narrow specialization one would have expected of an engineer and surveyor 
of highways. He did not see why a man should be less efficient in industry 
because he “humanized his mind by the cultivation of letters” as Samuel 
Smiles put it. One makes no special claims for his verse; for while Humphry 
Davy among scientists and Telford among technically-minded men are at 
times given as examples of this dual rôle in life, the two rôles are poles 
apart in their quality. On the other hand Telford set about broadening his 
knowledge of science with real success. “As knowledge is my most ardent 
pursuit, a thousand things occur which call for investigation which would 
pass unnoticed by those who are content to trudge only in the beaten path. 
I am not contented unless I can give a reason for every particular method 
or practice which is pursued.” So wrote Telford in studying “mechanics, 
hydrostatics, pneumatics and all manner of stuff” as he put it. He practised 
temperate habits, avoiding excess eating, and read the classic lectures and 
the “Experiments of Magnesia and Quicklime” of Dr. Black, Scottish pro- 
fessor of chemistry, these in addition to such other classics as the essays of 
Fourcroy and Scheele. “Having in pursuit of this inquiry (into making 
mortar) looked into some books on chemistry, I perceived the field was 
boundless; but that to assign satisfactory reasons for many mechanical 
processes required a general knowledge of that science.” Telford is thus seen 
as the one-time mason turned science student at Shrewsbury, where he was 
to become intimate friend of Dr. Darwin, son of the famous author of “The 
Botanic Garden.” Later, too, he refers to his being “often with Brodie and 
Black, each the first in his profession”; but we do not hear of him joining 
the “Animal Chemistry Club” which Brodie, Davy and others formed 
ostensibly to discuss researches in physiological chemistry. One further 
significant result of Telford being “chemistry mad” as he called it, was that 
he himself was able to test the iron samples to be used to build the Menai 
Bridge. 

In his Shropshire period Telford began his great use of iron to construct 
first bridges, then his thousand foot aqueduct, and later his suspension 
bridges at Conway and Menai. At Buildwas on the Severn an old stone 
bridge of several arches had collapsed in 1795 in the powerful floods. Here 
it was that Telford took the decisive step to rebuild in iron, in a single span 
of 130 ft., a bridge 30 ft. wider than the world’s first iron bridge at Coal- 
brookdale yet using 173 tons of iron in place of 378 tons. It will be recalled 
that Shropshire was in her heyday as leader of the iron industry, with coal 
and iron ore to hand and with the nearby Black Country literally forging — 
ahead. In 1757, as if to salute the birth of a great user of iron, John Wilkin- 
son started up his first blast-furnace at Bilston, an event which has now been 
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commemorated with a memorial plaque placed on the spot. Wilkinson was 
connected with the Coalbrookdale iron forges; and the iron bridge at Coal- 
brookdale forms a link with Telford working in Shropshire. Telford in his 
Buildwas bridge departed from the original plan of the Coalbrookdale iron- 
masters, yet his bold ideas proved successful. After the French had thought 
of iron as bridge-building material and had actually assembled iron sections 
in a builder’s yard at Lyons before courage deserted them, the circular-span 
iron bridge had made history in Shropshire. But from this point it was Tel- 
ford who carried on the theme, first at Buildwas, then with four further iron 
bridges in the county, and on to his giant structures over the Dee and over 
the Menai Straits. Telford was a contemporary of Trevithick; and while 
Trevithick was also busy in developing iron applications also in Shropshire 
—at Bridgnorth where all Trevithick’s important engines were constructed 
in Hazledine’s foundry—further up the Severn Telford was relying on 
Hazledine’s brother, ironmaster who had foundries in the Vale of Llangollen 
as well as a number in Shropshire itself. 

In 1795 Telford began his great work, the building of ‘his aqueduct carry- 
ing his branch of the Ellesmere Canal high over the Welsh Dee in a 
thousand-foot long trough of iron. At Longdon-on-Tern he had built a 
moderate-sized iron aqueduct to carry his Shrewsbury canal over the Tern. 
But this was a pilot project compared with the cast-iron waterway carried 
on 19 tall pillars over the Dee and within a short distance of Telford’s 
Holyhead Road. In those seventeen-nineties came an age or rage for canals. 
with Shropshire well to the fore following the Canal Bills of that period. 
Such was the enthusiasm for the proposed Welsh section of the Shropshire 
Union Canal that investors raised £956,700 towards it at the first meeting, 
with thousands turned away. In his wisdom John Wilkinson serving on the 
managing body had chosen “Thomas Telford, Architect” for the post of 
engineer to the project. Telford justified the choice with his bold plan lead- 
ing to the success expected of the Scottish genius in his heyday. To carry his 
canal high over the 2,500 ft. width of the Dee valley he constructed an 
embankment of 1,500 ft. and completed the span with what Walter Scott in 
his enthusiasm called “the most impressive work of art he had ever seen”; 
with 19 arches of Shropshire iron from Hazledine’s foundry suppor- 
ting the long iron trough. It was a masterpiece of the time, for Telford 
foresaw how iron would be lighter for the great masonry pillars than would 
have been the necessary puddle-clay bed over masonry for water-tightness. 
On November 26, 1805, came completion, with success celebrated with 
cannons firing a salute, the guns being from the capture of Seringapatam. 
Flags were flying, “the whole valley of Llangollen laughed and sang at 
this stupendous work of human ingenuity, at this proud day for Mr. 
Telford.” A procession of boats on the waterway high in the sky, with a 
band playing on board, was typical of those days; while a poet rounded 
off the occasion by saluting: 

Telford, who o’er the vale of Cambrian Dee, 

Aloft in air, at giddy height upborne, 

Carried his navigable road. 
Today, a century and a half after the junketings, the great aqueduct stands 
firm, with its towpath “on sufferance only” providing a short cut to Ruabon. 

Although on the occasion of his bicentenary Telford’s many 
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canals, roads and hundreds of bridges will be duly listed in the eulogies, 
the less-publicized yet essential rôle he played in the history of iron 
development or application may be rounded off by a few points on his 
Menai Bridge. With the Bessemer and Siemens-Martin steel-making pro- 
cesses more than a century away, wrought-iron was the sole material for a 
great suspension bridge. Bearing in mind the sweat and toil needed to 
produce moderate sections of such iron, and bearing in mind the standard 
reached in 1820 in erecting giant structures when appropriate cranes and 
derricks were unknown, the success attained was as breath-taking from 
the metallurgical and engineering point of view as anything depicted by 
the prolific Samuel Smiles. Imagine 2,187 tons of iron in 33,265 pieces; 
16 main suspension chains each of 36 bars of wrought-iron of square 
section so placed together as to make a four-inch square section chain, all 
welded together and bound around. All stones of the two great piers 
were firmly bound with iron dowels, while to anchor the great chains into 
the rock huge iron frames were grafted. Telford had made several hundred 
tests on the tenacity of Hazledine’s Shropshire bar iron fashioned in the 
Plas Kynaston foundry a few miles away, while carrying out further large- 
scale experiments on suspension engineering in a valley in Anglesea. By 
April, 1825, the immense chains were ready for lifting above the Menai 
Straits, with 150 labourers manning two giant capstans. “Round went the 
men and steadily and safely rose the ponderous chains.” By January 30, 
1826, the Holyhead Mail passed over a bridge which, for its period and 
considering the state of engineering, surpasses Golden Gate, Sydney Harbour 
bridge and others of modern steel. All his periods of river navigation, of 
dock and harbour construction, of road and bridge-building came to an 
end in 1834, the year when he almost literally died in harness. 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


WALLIS BUDGE: ORIENTALIST 


RNEST ARTHUR WALLIS BUDGE, the centenary of whose birth 

falls this year, stands out as perhaps the most colourful representative 

of a type of omnivorous scholar, common enough at the end of the 
last century, but now a thing of the past. A latter-day survival of the 
medieval polymath, an orientalist of vast scope and insatiable curiosity, 
Budge cast his net wide, and ranged over the whole field of near eastern 
studies, both linguistic and archaeological, without any of that dis- 
proportionate specialization which is the lot of the scholar today. In the 
years between the academic atmosphere has changed, and the emergence of 
higher standards of scholarship, together with the increase in the fund of 
knowledge to be assimilated, compels the student to confine his attentions 
primarily to one branch of the study. 

Budge was born on July 27, 1857, into a world in which interest in the 
nearer orient was growing steadily. He came of a family with connections 
in eastern trading, and passed his early years in an atmosphere permeated 
by oriental influences. At school in 1865 the young Budge soon inclined to 
Hebrew of his own accord; interested, his teachers took him to see Seager 
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who advised that he should make a start on Syriac, and a meeting was later 
arranged with Samuel Birch, the doyen of English Egyptology. In 1878 he 
went up to Cambridge as a non-collegiate student, his arrival coinciding 
with the appearance of his first publication, a Sennacherib text. The follow- 
ing year he was admitted to Christ’s College, where he was given an 
exhibition in Assyriology and was Hebrew prizeman. In 1882 he won the 
Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship, and in the same year took his Tripos, in 
which he was unfortunate in only gaining a second class. This lapse was 
probably due to his innate desire for speed rather than perfection, a 
characteristic which remained with him all his life and marred much of his 
work. He married in 1883, and from Cambridge went to the British 
Museum, where he became an assistant in the oriental department, succeed- 
ing as Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in 1893, a post in 
which he remained until his retirement in 1924. At the museum he proved 
himself a capable administrator, encouraging the work of his assistants, 
and displaying a keen understanding of the Eastern outlook in his dealings 
with Egyptians and other native people, through which he greatly enriched 
the national collections. 

In the course of his career, a variety of academic and other distinctions 
were conferred upon him. He was M.A. Litt.D., D.Litt., D.Lit., F BA. 
achieved the Star of Ethiopia and the Dongola Medal, and was duly 
knighted in 1920. 

Budge’s total of publications was phenomenal, and the list of his works 
was at one time the longest in Who’s Who, including editions of MSS in 
Hieroglyphs, Cuneiform, Coptic, Syriac and Ethiopic. His method was 
simply to copy a portion of some text every day of his life, and the amount 
of work which he accomplished in this way is truly remarkable. Scholarship 
is indebted to him for editions of numerous important texts, many of them 
accompanied by invaluable photographic reproductions. Unfortunately, 
however, the quality of some of his work was not high, and several of the 
texts which he edited have subsequently been re-copied, and others require 
new and more accurate publication. Writing of Budge at his death in 1934, 
Campbell-Thompson, his close friend and colleague, commented, “The 
truth must be told that he suffered all his life from a desire to get things 
done; he was in too great a hurry to finish,” and there can be no doubt 
that there was some truth in this observation. But the sheer amount of work 
which he accomplished must atone in no small degree for his indifference 
to perfection, and his untiring efforts in publication and his encouragement 
of others to do the same have resulted in our possessing working copies of 
texts which might otherwise remain unpublished and even now inaccessible 
to scholars. In the same way, his handy guides to the Egyptian and Assyrian 
collections in the British Museum are a thing which no other museum 
possesses, and by means of them any object can be traced with comparative 
ease. 
. Asa popular writer on all aspects of near eastern studies, and on Egypt- 

ology in particular, Budge still stands supreme. His output of books was 
immense, his style of writing engaging, and his matter interesting. He did 
not make the mistake of talking down to his readers, nor yet were his books 
so loaded with the semi-technical as to be incomprehensible. Few other 
orientalists, with the exception of Breasted and Maspero, have contrived 
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with such success to make their subject so palatable to the general reader, 
and there were and are many who owed their first interest in near eastern 
archaeology to reading one of Budge’s volumes. At the present time scholars 
have become so involved in their professional pursuits that there are but 
few who find time to write for the general public, and the task of popula is- 


ing the field of oriental studies devolves upon amateurs. It is an unfortunate ° 


situation, since the knowledge available is so great and so varied that only 
a trained scholar can hope to give a wholly accurate picture of the various 
aspects of the ancient near eastern civilizations. Yet in the early decades 
of this century Budge was able to write on all such themes with flair and 
equanimity. History, archaeology, religion, philology, whether Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Coptic of whatever came under his purview, and he 


succeeded in reducing all to terms in which they could be understood by the ` 


intelligently interested reader who yet possessed little or no specialized 
knowledge. At the same time, many of his more erudite, in spite of their fail- 
ings, are of permanent value, and his name will always be remembered 


with a warmth of affection in the field of oriental studies. ne 


JOHN HARRIS 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


VALEDICTION 


The great gold bird 

of autumn sings its last: 
red fires break out 

across the sky's blue plain; 
frost sets its trembling 
feather on the breath; 

and berries light 

their day-time lamps again. 


Here, in the orchard’s 
yellow after-glow, 

late fruits suspend 

their globes of mellow wine; 
the golden-rod hails winter 
with its torch; 

windows and mirrors fuse 
in pools of flame. 


Now traffic-signals’ 
triple-winking candles 
shine fierce as heated 
rubies in the dusk. 
Day draws the blind, 
and evening blows its fingers. 
Slowlytthe night-watch moon 
assumes its task. 
we DEREK STANFORD 
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SUEZ 

Historians seeking material for their study of the fourth invasion by Britain 
of Egypt in 150 years will be assisted by an indispensable volume by two French 
journalists of experience and industry. Swiftly written it provides the sense of 
overwhelming drama in Paris, London and New York, as well as the gnawing 
frustration in Anglo-French service camps in Cyprus. It pours out disclosures 
of collusion too detailed to be ignored, between British and French chiefs, 
French and Israeli leaders, quotes threats by Americans to British not to be 
found elsewhere—yet. The attack in 1956 on a people who practised civilization 
6,000 years ago builds an overwhelming case for the prosecution, for the 
shaming vote by the United Nations assembly. On almost every page the 
authors provide instances of the contmued ramifications of the top-secret plot 
between a strictly limited number of British and French personages, French and 
Israeli envoys. All were determined on destroying Colonel Nasser, replacing him 
by someone more malleable to the Anglo-French desire to stay on the Suez 
Canal. The French came to see Anthony Eden, and then they entertained Mr. 
Ben-Gurion at an airport near Paris. Someone, it seems, had enabled the French 
to discover Colonel Nasser’s help to the Algerians, and their anger coincided 
with Sir Anthony’s over the nationalization of the Canal. The authors obviously 
enjoy friendship with influential Frenchmen and major diplomatists in other 
countries. Their picture is recognizable. The book lives. It shows muddle, 
incompetence, childish pride, arguments over protocol, communications—when 
helicopters, radio telephony and ticker tapes might have been expected to work— 
rivalling the pigeon post era. London asked Paris for news. Paris did not know 
the answer, at crucial moments. Mr. James Cameron is to be thanked for an 
admirable, smooth translation and apposite preface. 

In one of his forewords the author of The Most Important Country confides 
in a whisper: “Every principle that I possess in politics is summed up in one 
sentence: the truth is great and must prevail.” Pages are monotonously devoted 
to details of Israeli-Egyptian raids, to speeches in Parliament, to the American 
decision to oust the British from the Middle East, and always there is the treble 
gem, “vague, platitudinous, generalized,” or, “tired, sick and ageing,” or 
“curious, illogical yet practically beneficent,” “repeated, sincere and deter- 
mined,” “jumpy, peevish and splenetic,” and, “elderly, lachrymose and 
hysterical” (the last a great favourite). The most vicious ultimatum of our time 
was handed here to the Egyptian Ambassador, and not as Mr. Connell says to 
a Chargé d'Affaires. The latter operates only when the head of Mission is away. 
M. Pineau and Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick gave the paper to the Envoy. I know, 
for the Ambassador cancelled at 2 p.m. my appointment for 3 o’clock, 

In vain I looked in this “full” book for a word about the causes of our 
invasion and occupation of Egypt in 1882, when the French deserted us; a word 
about the dozens of official promises in 1882 and 1883 for our immediate 
departure from the soul of Egypt; a word about Sir Anthony Eden’s top secret 
chats, in London, on October 13 or 14 with M. Jacques Chaban-Delmas, now 
head of the Gaullist Party, on October 14 or 15 with M. Gazier (both con- 
ferences unknown to the French Ambassador or Embassy in London); a word 
about the promises to Dr. Fawzi that the October 11 and 12 discussions in Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s room would be continued in Geneva on or about October 29. 
Peace was clearly possible then. But the discussions of October 13, 14, 15 and 
16—the last in Paris between Sir Anthony Eden, Selwyn Lloyd, the Socialist 
M. Mollet and M. Pineau, with experts and’ambassadors rigorously excluded, 
led to tragedy for world peace and irreparable disaster for British interests in 
the Middle East. & 

Historians may ask whether Colonel Nasser -was so wicked and Egypt so 
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criminal in asking for mdependence in fact and name, after uninterrupted 
military occupation for seventy-four years; they will also ask what semblance 
to a legal document was possessed by the treaty of 1888, signed with British 
troops already six years in occupation of Egypt. In 1951 I pleaded in a book for 
the Anglo-Egyptian divorce to be settled amicably, in good time. 

GEORGE BILAINKIN 


Secrets of Suez, By Merry and Serge Bromberger, translation by James Cameron. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 12s. 6d. 
The Most Important Country. By John Connell, Cassell. 16s. 


RUSSIA AND THE KREMLIN 

How far has the present regime in the Kremlin got the Russian people behind 
it? It is a question difficult to answer, but a judgment may be formed with the 
help of this book.The author is a French journalist who learnt Russian from his 
father at home when he was a child and was able to pass as a native when 
visiting the country. Thus able to speak to the common people his general 
impression is that the idealistic phase of Communism has long passed and 1s 
now only found in China. Russia has for years been ruled by calculating party 
bosses—controlling a vast bureaucracy which has become more and more 
separated from the people—they are so unpopular today that they are likely to 
disappear sooner or later or at least become drastically modified in action. 
Here he ıs on uncertain ground, for many imponderables and incidents may 
affect popular movements for reform, especially in a country like Russia. But 
he ventures to say that “the Russians not only see no occasion for a civil war 
in order to get rid of the Soviet system. They consider that its disappearance 
will be all the quicker and more certain if the responsibility for what has taken 
place is put to the account of the now dead Stalin.” He thinks that the shortage 
of consumer goods and the bad housing condition in the towns is having an 
effect on the population and is causing such depression “that the whole economic 
existence of the country is slowing down.” 

In all estimates of this sort one has to bear in mind that the Russian people, 
with a sense of self-preservation, traditionally accept a strong central and 
authoritarian government because of the immense size of the country. The 
Tsarist regime provided this in the days of its greatness; the Communist regime 
succeeded it, but the Stalin period so strained the masses with its rigour and 
terror that there is now a danger of the whole system running down in a 
reaction against the excesses. Mr. Khrushchev seems to see the danger and is 
making desperate efforts to meet it; Mr. Malenkov saw it earlier and may yet 
come into his own. Although Mr. Metaxas seems convinced that the people will 
insist on and will get a better life, more consumer goods, more foreign imports 
and a general relaxation of the regime, he appreciates that Russians are proud 
and patriotic and have always shown a great love for a way of life which is 
different from that of Western Europe and America. The intellectual and 
spiritual life of Russia was nearly always free under the Tsars with occasional 
fits of reaction. Western countries, particularly America, must not imagine that 
discontent in Russia means the incipient stage of a violent outbreak. On the 
other hand one can probably look forward to a new line of policy; indeed it 
has already begun, according to the author, similar to the kind of thing that 
happened when a mild reforming Tsar like Alexander H followed the harsh and 
reactionary Nicolas I. 

Mr. Metaxas describes the last scene when Stalin is said to have threatened 
his colleagues who would not support his proposed anti-Jewish coup. It 
amounted almost to a palace revolution. No one knows the truth for certain, 
but the story is widely believed in Russia today. It seems that the rulers 
in the Kremlin are not power drunk dictators but are really concerned to keep 
as much as possible of the Communist system which they have been taught to 
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believe as a religion, while satisfying the people’s demand for a better and 
freertlife. Many of them are doubting the wisdom of dragooning the satellites, 
and Hungary came as a terrible shock to them. Yet the rising generation “have 
no hankering after American education or way of life.” They do not under- 
stand or want a parliamentary system, nor to be lectured to by Western anti- 
Communists. The Hungarians, they think, made the mistake of gomg too far 
too suddenly. The youth of Russia want to see a freer form of Communism 
grow. “The army,” says the author, “is the centre of all Russian youth.” There 
are important chapters on the army, the intellectuals, the peasants and workers 
and all of them will repay study. The book is the best estimate yet of how the 
mind of the Russian people is probably working. M. Puiies PRICE 
Russia Against the Kremlin, By Alexandre Metaxas. Cassell. 13s. 6d. 


GERMAN CRIMES AGAINST RUSSIANS 

“If we speak of new lands, we are bound to think first of Russia and her 
border States,” Hitler said in Mein Kampf. Seventeen million Germans voted 
him into power in spite of that. Professor Dallin takes these words as a motto 
when describing what innumerable Germans did in Russia from 1941 to 1945. 
What did the Germans plan to do with conquered Russia? Hitler said the 
subhuman Russians must remain analphabets and slaves to the German master 
race, and Himmler added that mere Germanization of the Russians would not 
do this time, because the conquered soil would have to be populated with 
Germans of pure Aryan blood; the Eastern nations were bestial and must be 
treated without mercy. Whether 10,000 Russian women dropped down dead 
while forced to dig a tank ditch was only so far interesting to him as the ditch 
had to be ready in time. Borman was worried about the many Russian 
children who seemed to be more immune from illnesses than German children, 
and thought it best to kill the Russian youth. Gauleiter Lohse “worked” so 
that his newly born son should be able to become Duke of some part of the 
conquered Russian provinces. Gauleiter Koch said that to control the new pro- 
vinces it would be necessary to destroy the whole indigenous intelligentsia. Field- 
Marshal Reichenau regarded it as superfluous humanity to feed the conquered 
population and the prisoners of war. 

The terror of the SS was beyond words. Innumerable Russians were 
murdered, thousands of Russian prisoners of war were shot or misused as 
guinea-pigs by criminal German doctors or professors. Two million Russian 
prisoners of war were starved to death, so that the dying ate the flesh of the 
dead. The occupied territory was plundered in the most barbarous 
manner. Goering said to Ciano in the autumn of 1941 that some 20 or 
30 million Russians would die of hunger next year; some nations had to be 
decimated. More than seven million (men, women and even children) were 
deported as slave workers after having been rounded up in churches or cinemas; 
many fled in time and joined the partisans; their villages were burned down. 
Various decent Germans tried to warn against the consequences of these 
barbarities and later became Hitler’s victims. 

The Russians took a terrible revenge in 1945, which was inevitable in 
view of what human nature is like in reality (do not do to others what you 
would not like to be done by) and conquered East Prussia for good. The Ger- 
mans report Mr. Carroll Reece, Republican member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as saying that it was blasphemy against civilization to call 
Koenigsberg, Kants native town, Kaliningrad. Was it not infinitely more 
blasphemous that 1,500 German professors and lecturers hailed Hitler as their 
beloved Fithrer? Kant’s famous categorical imperative runs: “Act in a way 
that your acts can become universal laws.” Many German professors, doctors, 
generals had to be hanged or imprisoned for their ghastly crimes against 
humanity. The Hitler-Professor Hans Heyse depicted Kant as having been a 
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National Socialist, while Professor Kurt Huber revolted against Hitler in the 
name of Kant’s categorical imperative and was executed. If everybody did-what 
I did, he said to his criminal judges, “order, security, and confidence would 
return to our State. Every morally responsible man would raise his voice against 
“mere violence prevailing over right, arbitrariness over the morally good. The 
inexorable course of history will justify my acts.” It did. Professor Dallin’s 
other quotation from Mein Kampf runs: “Germany will become a world 
power or it will not be at all.” Hubris and nemesis are close together in these 
words of the Fuihrer’s. J. LESSER 

German Rule in Russia 1941-1945. A Study of Occupation Policies. By Alexander 

Dallin. Maemillan. 60s. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PEACE 

The present volume of the German documents deals with the time from 
August 9 to September 3, 1939, a time of feverish diplomatic activity. 
Ribbentrop’s visit to Moscow was carefully arranged while the British and 
French military missions were actually in the Russian city, and the text of the 
German-Russian non-aggression pact agreed on, so that within a few hours 
after Ribbentrop’s arrival the treaty could be signed. While Mr. Molotov applied 
his usual delaying tactics, the Germans, by means of a telegram from Hitler to 
Stalin, succeeded in speeding matters so that the pact was concluded in time 
to attack Poland in accordance with Hitler’s pre-arranged time table. Stalin 
readily obliged—he seemed flattered by the attention paid to him. The toasts 
proposed at the Moscow State banquet in honour of Ribbentrop, and indeed all 
the conversations of this time, have a peculiar effect on the reader, as of a 
macabre piece of fiction. Yet millions were to die as a consequence. Stalin seems 
to have believed in honour among thieves when he proposed Hitler’s health, 
and there is a special piquancy in Mr. Molotov’s suggestion that the wording 
of the new pact be modelled on the then existent non-aggression pacts with 
Poland and the Baltic States. It seems that the signing of a non-aggression pact 
with the USSR means que mange du Communisme ou fascism en meurt. 

It is fascinating to read how cleverly the net was set so that Poland was bound 
to be caught in it. We read the orders given to the Danzig party authorities to 
draw out negotiations with Poland but on no account to let them drop, while at 
the same time refusing all concessions; they were to keep demanding more, the 
more the Polish authorities were ready to come to an agreement regarding the 
many outstanding problems between the Free State and the Republic. The 
German Ambassador in Warsaw had to stay in Berlin, so that no German 
official of any importance was available for talks in the Polish capital. That 
Hitler was determined on war may be seen from the extracts from General 
Halder’s notebook, which form a most interesting appendix to this volume. 
According to this—only partly printed in the Nuremberg documents—Huitler 
was in a position to plan mobilization to the last detail as early as August 14. 
Nevertheless there were still people in Great Britain who wanted to reach a 
settlement with Germany, including the British Ambassador, Sir Neville 
Henderson. It is strange to read that on August 23 he is reported to have told 
Hitler that “the hostile attitude to Germany did not represent the will of the 
British people. It was the work of Jews and enemies of the Nazis.” But there 
were also others, from the Right and from the Left, who continued to believe 
that Hytler could be trusted, even after he had broken the Munich agreement. 

The value of this volume is enhanced by its appendices. Reference has already 
been made to Halder’s notebooks, but there are also some documents, found 
since the publication of the previous volumes, which include a number of very 
interesting records, such as a letter from France to Hitler, telephone conversa- 
tions concerning Austria’s Anschluss—according to Goering this was facilitated 
by Great Britain’s attitude—and papers relating to Captain Wiedemann’s mission 
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to London in July, 1938, and his talks with Lord Halifax, who, according to these 
papers, stated that the culmination of his work would be “the Fübrer entering 
London, at the side of the English king.” The publication of these volumes 
makes impossible long-drawn acrimonious controversies such as those which 
took place after the 1914-1918 war. The value of the work is greatly increased 
by the careful annotation maintained throughout. RICHARD BARKELEY 


Documents on German Foreign roy, 1918-1945. Series D, Volume VIII, The Last 
Days of Peace. H.M. Stationery Office. 40s. 


LAW 

Volume Two of The Law in Action* contains a series of ten talks broadcast 
in the BBC Third Programme, based upon recent legal decisions of general 
interest both to the lawyer and the discerning layman. Each contribution is by 
a well-known practising or academic lawyer. The aim, successfully achieved, 
was “to talk ‘shop,’ but in terms which would not defeat or frustrate the non- 
lawyer by their technicality.” The scripts as reprinted have been brought up to 
date where necessary and revised by footnotes and contain references to the 
Law Reports. In one case, at least, namely Mr. E. R. Dew’s talk on Constructive 
Desertion and Cruelty as grounds for Divorce, the law has developed since the 
broadcast. Other contributions include an impressive piece on standard form . 
contracts by Mr. Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., and a valuable discussion on Crown 
privilege from disclosure of documents and evidence in litigation. On this matter 
Scots law is ahead of English law, as the author points out. Professor A. L. 
Goodhart has a learned talk upon the growth of the law relating to the main- 
tenance of litigation by persons interested in the result of a particular case. A 
very interesting and informative talk on legal questions arisimg out-of company 
take-over bids has been contributed by Professor L. C. B. Gower. 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 

*Edited by R. E. Megarry, Q.C. Stevens & Sons, 10s. 


BALLAD PCEMS 

One of the heavier—if unrecognized—prices we have paid for “progress” is 
the disappearance of the ballad poets from our streets and countryside. True, 
in the remoter edges of these islands—the Celtic fringes, in partrcular—you 
may still if ıt is your lucky day come upon something which 1s their near 
relation—in a village shop or mn or street, where all else has been forgotten for 
the moment and everyone is concentrating on the current favourite song. The 
newcomer’s first reaction—of pure delight—may be modified as he realizes that 
he is merely witnessing the pale after-glow of something which was once part 
of our way of living, vigorous and full-blooded as the much celebrated and 
lamented roast beef and good ale. An echo of it may also be caught, occasion- 
ally, through radio and press, but so debased that one cannot be sure of any 
real connection between it and that Muse which walked abroad in street and 
countryside, hawking its rhyme-sheets and singing its wares lustily. 

The key word in the sub-title of this anthology is “popular.” The ancient 
traditional ballads, of course, have had their anthologists, but it has been left 
to the present editors to make for their own day, from a vast store scattered 
throughout libraries and museums, a selection of the popular ballad poetry 
spanning the last four to five centuries. It is a beautiful book, and orderly as 
beautiful, scrupulously edited—as indeed we should expect from these editors— 
and with an introduction which both informs and provokes to argument. The 
work is divided into two main parts—-General, which is broken down into 
seven sections, ranging from Religion to Manners and Fashions; and Amatory, 
sub-divided into Rural, Urban, Vocational, Clerical, Marital, and Wise and 
Foolish Virgins. Each section has, as frontispiece, a reproduction of a woodcut 
from the original documents. It can be quite a salutary exercise to read, say, 
the historical section, or the one on social criticism, straight through (the 
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arrangement is roughly chronological) noting how the poetry deteriorates as 
the date advances, and the moralist too frequently takes over. It is a down-hill 
journey from the touching “The Poore Man Payes for All” to “The Durham 
Lock-Out.” 

In their introduction the editors touch on the question—fascinating always 
to the critic—of the value of their poetic inheritance to young contemporary 
poets. There can surely be no doubt that a poet must be profoundly affected— 
consciously and unconsciously—by the poetic soil he has grown from; and the 
editors’ hope, that young poets may get from their anthology “. .. a stimulus 
comparable with that which Coleridge and Scott received from the rediscovered 
oral ballads of the late Middle Ages,” 1s a challenge as well as a hope. It could 
be so. This collection, for the general reader, restores part of the social fabric 
that modern development had ripped away and, in doing so, gives us a balladry 
only rarely clod-footed, frequently delightful and occasionally leaping into pure 
poetry. Between the two outer extremes, these ballads—in particular those 
from the earlier centuries—abound with life; the life of hot-blooded, lusty, 
crude, uncomplicated men and women of town and countryside; interspersed 
with excursions into the fantastical. Not all of their song is for the over- 
sensitive ear, but the unsqueamish will discern a fundamental innocence. 

Of the high-lights, “A Song Made by F.B.P.,” with the first line “Hierusalem, 
my happie home” is surely paramount. Those who know this poem only in the 
amputated forms (n Hymns Ancient & Modern, for instance) will rejoice in 
the 27 stanzas given here, one more even than the version by Messrs. 
Ingram & Newton in their recent anthology, Hymns as Poetry. Who was this 
F-B.P. and what could have inspired him to this superb poem, the vision, 
possibly, of a Contemplative? On a different level, the charming—anonymous— 
“Phillida Flouts Me” haunts the ear. And even to one constitutionally averse 
from the “. . . Bloody Battells” of the historical section, the ending of John 
Looke’s “A Famous Sea-Fight” (1639): 

Defend Them from ill sands and rocks, 
and Lord ther battell fight 
As thou didst for Elisabeth 
in the yeare 88, 
disarms and humbles, by its faith done into poetry. 

But the editors do, surely, stretch a point when, discussing the influence of 
ballad poetry on poets of greater stature, they suggest that some of Blake's 
Songs of Innocence & Experience “. . . might be described as street ballads 
spiritualized and transfigured . . .” Hosts of these ballads, if spiritualized and 
transfigured would be, instead of enchanting songs, great poems. But they are, 
for the most part, yoked firmly to earth by the minds which conceived them. 

LOVEDAY MARTIN 
The Common Muse: An Anthology of Popular British Ballad Poetry: Fifteenth to 


Twentieth Centuries. Edited by V. de Sola Pinto & A. E. Rodway, Chatto & 
Windus, 25s. (With Appendices: 63s.) 


Visitors to Corsica, past or future, will welcome Dr. Alexander Rossmann’s 
little book, Korsika, Paul Haupt, Bern, 4.50 fr., on one of the most romantic of 
Mediterranean islands. It will be most appreciated by those who understand 
German, for the Introduction and titles of the illustrations are in that language; 
but it is well worth the modest price for the superb pictures of mountains and 
coast, villages and churches, men, women and animals, trees and flowers. Of 
course there is a picture of a bandit with his guns, but it is reassuring to learn 
that he died 30 years since. The author knows all that there is to be known 
about the history, geography and geology of the country. Two hundred years 
ago the name of the patriot Pasli was acclaimed in England, and following the 
birth of Napoleon at Ajaccio tourists have poured into the capital of the island 
—for centuries Genoese and now a portion of France—but the inhabitants are 
too virile to lose their own way of life. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


The tools of the writer’s craft, the 
possibilities he sees in rough material, 
the forge and the bench at which he 
fires and hammers, shapes and fits, the 
hours and division of his labour, 
the progress reports and the blanks, the 
contemporary happenings and the 
inner conflicts that influence his course, 
his methods of selection and classufi- 
cation of facts and fancies—all these 
are endlessly fascinating to contem- 
plate, and any one of them is capable 
of lifting the meanest autobiography 
above the chitchat of daily living. 
DICKENS AT WORK (Methuen. 25s.) 1s 
generous in invitation—to see Sketches 
by Boz collected and revised, the 
Pickwick Papers passing into a book 
(the soaring circulation of which inter- 
fered with what should have been the 
first published novel Barnaby Rudge), 
the design and execution of Dombey 
and Son, the topical allusions in Bleak 
House, and the transition from “No- 
body’s Fault” to Little Dorrit. The 
authors, John Butt who is Professor of 
English in the University of Durham, 
and Kathleen Tillotson, Reader in 
English Literature in the University of 
London have had access to unpublished 
material, have tapped the resources of 
the Forster collection of manuscripts, 
proof sheets and memoranda in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and have 
quoted from letters housed in the great 
American libraries. Consequently, in 
the two chapters ‘David Copperfield 
Month by Month” and “Hard Times: 
The Problems of a Weekly Serial” 
Dickens’ plans are set out for each 
number with almost mathematical 
precision and looking not unlike 
account book entries. We may see how 
he overstepped his monthly allowance 
of 32 pages by 35 lines, and how the 
demands of the story insisted on addi- 
tional space: “Weekly Nos to be 
enlarged to ten of my sides each— 
about” jots the author. Dickens addicts 
may read the deletions too, and mourn 
the losses. He brought the precision of 
journalism to the art of the novel, and 
the businessman’s acumen to the pro- 
duction and selling of the commodity, 


and no matter how weary the writer 
the stint reads fresh and clear, his plot 
and sub-plot in accord with each other 
and the whole. 


“To deprave and corrupt” 


Model prisons, redemption of pros- 
titutes, treatment of lunatics, slum 
clearance and sanitary reform were 
some of the agitations of the day 
which Dickens caught up and bran- 
dished in his tales, Around the date 
of his death Chief Justice Cockburn 
was ruling on the test of obscenity, a 
formidable nettle for a Victorian 
novelist to grasp. Not so in a time 
when the threat of prosecution hangs 
over innocents and R. E. Barker, “well 
known in the publishing world,” seizes 
ıt with considerable agility. TENDENCY 
TO CORRUPT (Cassell. 15s.) is a demon- 
stration that if, as Mr. Bumble said, 
“the law is a ass” ıt can sometimes be 
a dangerous one. Its anomalies in ad- 
ministration can strain the strongest 
nerves; Martin Storme, brilliant and 
successful author as he is, is poorly 
equipped and disintegrates before our 
eyes. His publishers’ managing direc- 
tor, Harry Palfrey, is of sterner stuff, 
but even the harassments of life at the 
office cannot shake off the nightmarish 
oppression of a law ready, even eager, 
to pounce and kill. With all their fears 
and passions roused, the characters in 
the story yet remain not unnaturally 
the lay figures of urgent propaganda: 
the candid poet, the staunch fiancée, 
her disapproving father, the people— 
supercilious or intense, inferior or 
superior complex-ridden—sitting 
behind the desks only too recognizable 
as types to be found wherever books 
are produced. The publisher is full of 
conscious rectitude to the point of 
naivete, and the spineless young man 
at the typewriter has the facility and 
fertility of a Dickens, Nevertheless the 
novel fulfils its purpose of registering 
the mounting tension from the moment 
when the police indiscriminately and 
legally confiscate, and the advice of 
Mr. Smathers the solicitor, the hand- 
ling of witnesses by counsel, and the 
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summing-up of judges to juries who 
cannot agree on a verdict, are admir- 
able in their verisimilitude. And the 
reader shares to the last the bafflement, 
the deflation, the frustration at the 
edge of Palfrey’s nervous breakdown, 
when there is “no triumphant vindica- 
tion, no absolution, just ‘not proven’.” 
Mental sickness 

Another cause for profound unease 
has had its spokesman in Donald Mcl. 
Johnson, M.P., first, in the third instal- 
ment of his autobiography A Docror 
RETURNS (Christopher Johnson. 16s.) 
and now, in THE PLEA FOR THE SILENT 
(Christopher Johnson. 12s. 6d.) for 
which with Norman Dodds, M.P., he 
writes an Introduction. Chapter XVIU 
of A Doctor Returns begins: “So here 
I am, a Member of Parliament. Am 
I... an elected member of this great 
and historic assembly that has de- 
fended individual freedom throughout 
the centuries? Or am I the wraith-like 
being without legal substance or con- 
Sstitutional rights that has flitted 
through this book?” For, to quote him 
again, he had “no doubt... that Betty 
[his wife] and I had been the victims 
of poisoning by Indian hemp or 
hashish.” But how to convince bureau- 
cracy that there is evidence for in- 
vestigation, especially when he finds 
himself undergoing detention for six 
weeks in a mental hospital? As a 
doctor of medicine he 1s familiar with 
symptoms and able to interpret warn- 
ings; he can distinguish between the 
effects of derangement physical and 
mental, but after imprisonment “in 
such arbitrary fashion without any 
opportunity of enquiring into the cir- 
cumstances” he is advised by learned 
counsel that recourse to law offers no 
remedy. His book is the record of the 
probings and questionings in his un- 
ceasing fight for the reform of the 
attitude to mental illness. 

The Plea for the Stlent is a series 
of cases, selected from the postbags of 
the two M.P.s, contributed by sufferers 
under such titles as “No Benefit of 
Jury,” “Strange Therapeutics,” and 
“Fear Gripped Me.” They make a 
“grievance committee who have been 
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unable to obtain a hearing.” The Intro- 
ducers cannot find that the authors 
were treated in the way most conducive 
to the improvement of their mental 
health. The essay “Legality against 
Justice” by E. Pakenham-Walsh gives 
a judge’s point of view on the civil and 
legal rights aspect of mental health 
administration. Both these books 
should be cited in the campaign for 
greater care in certification, and serve 
as works of reference to health service, 
lawyer and doctor. 


The art of healing 

THE LETTERS OF LUKE THE PHYSI- 
CIAN (G. Allen & Unwin. 12s, 6d.) is 
Canon Roger Lloyd’s construction of 
the correspondence “a very good and 
deeply compassionate doctor” would 
be likely to have. The historical facts 
are few, not all of his travels can be 
traced from his writings, and we know 
Paul was his friend. But these are 
enough for Canon Lloyd’s imagination 
inspired by his own love and admira- 
tion to work upon, and the writer he 
presents does not disappoint. Other 
letters, from Barnabas to James the 
Elder for example, ingeniously supply 
backgrounds and complementary por- 
traits of Luke. They describe Antioch 
and the Greek physician who “creates 
a sense of trust wherever he goes,” or 
the house he lives in at Troas, or they 
are addressed from Rome, Miletus and 
Caesarea. But Luke’s own narrative is 
resumed at judicious intervals, and the 
whole collection gives the reader leave 
to assume that his life and work must 
have been just like this. If the style is 
sometimes tiresomely matey, it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that Luke’s con- 
temporaries always spoke as if they 
were subjects of James, King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland. 


Excuse 

Mismanagement, due to a short 
acquaintance with the Contemporary 
Review's halved literary supplement, 
has crowded out THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CuHurRcH: Volumes one and two (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 52s. 6d. each), 
by Philip Carrington, which lies so 
appositely to Luke upon the table. 

+ GRACE BANYARD 
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CAN INFLATION BE STOPPED? 


NFLATION has been well described as “too much money seeking too 
few goods.” But it is not quite as simple as this sounds. In particular 
“money” means more than coins and bank notes, and “goods” includes 
‘more than material wealth. In Britain we are producing, with our existing 
equipment, raw materials and man power, a quantity of material things 
and rendering a number of services. Out of this gross output we have to 
meet five essential requirements. We have to replace our industrial equip- 
ment as it wears out. We have to export enough produce to pay for neces- 
sary imports of raw materials and foodstuffs. We have to fulfil the require- 
ments of defence and of all the other national and local commitments. 
We have to provide for our people their existing standard of life. We have 
to supply to nations within and without the Commonwealth such capital 
as we have promised to them. But unless we are to stagnate we must do 
much more. We ought to be constantly extending and improving our indus- 
trial equipment. We need an increasing flow of imports from overseas. We 
want a rising standard of life. We are being constantly called upon by our 
colonies and by other countries to provide more capital than we have 
promised to them. 

The question is to what extent can we do all this. By all means let us exert 
ourselves to the full, using all our energies to the best advantage. But there 
is a maximum which our output even with full employment cannot surpass. 
If we put the target of our requirements too high, and if we imagine that 
we shall reach it by creating money tokens (including bank advances and 
other forms of credit), the result is simply inflation. In other words we must 
cut our coat according to our cloth. When a private individual is faced with 
a similar predicament he will, if he is wise, sit down and examine his 
position. How much does his expenditure exceed his income and how can 
the gap be filled? He will try first to increase his income. But in so far as 
this is impossible or inadequate he will have to decide which part of his 
expenditure is least necessary and then proceed to cut it out or reduce it. 
In the case of a national inflation the country ought to act in the same 
way. But the country consists of a number of different people including the 
Government, local authorities, employers great and small, and the man 
and woman in the street. How should they co-operate to bring about the 
desired solution of the problem? 

First, can we increase our income, that is to say can we produce a greater 
annual output? To some extent we are doing this already. Nearly every 
year since the war production has increased. But it could go up faster if both 
sides of industry were to work together to get rid of archaic restrictive prac- 
tices. Many of these arose originally as a protection against unemployment. 
They are no longer required in these days when employment is full. Those 
who talk glibly of the value of some unemployment as a means of bringing 
the workers to heel are therefore doing an ill-service. Another means of 
jncreasing output is the installation of more and better industrial equip- 
ment. The retention of the full programme for doing this should therefore 
have high priority when cuts are being made in less necessary expenditure. 

J turn now to the other side of the account. In the nineteenth century the 
wealth of the country was rapidly increased by the private savings of indi- 
viduals, The so-called working classes were in general far too poor to 
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contribute much to this. But the middle and wealthy classes considered it 
their duty to set aside a substantial part of their income for investment. 
Now that wealth is more evenly distributed there is a large amount of money 
in the hands of all classes which is at present being frittered away on quite . 
unnecessary things. I regard it therefore as of great value that the President 
of the British Employers Confederation and the Chairman of the General 
Council of the T.U.C. have issued a joint statement urging men and women 
to save and invest a larger part of their income. 

One hears much talk today in certain quarters about the irresponsibility of 
the Trade Union leaders in pressing the claims of their members to increased 
wages. If only they would not do so, it is said, there would be no inflation. Of 
course it is true that if all sections of society were to abate their claims— 
rentiers, shareholders, landlords, owners of businesses, white-collared and 
other workers—the risk of inflation would be greatly reduced (though it 
might still come about if too rapid expansion was aimed at). But in the free- 
for-all economy which it is the claim of the present Government to have 
introduced it is utterly unreasonable to expect one section—that covered by 
the Trade Unions—not to exercise some of the power which they possess to 
get what they consider a fair share of the national income. If greater restraint 
is to be shown by the workers it must be required equally from all the other 
sections of the community. 

What now of the Government? They are directly responsible for the national 
taxation and expenditure and indirectly for most of the expenditure of the 
local authorities. They have virtual control of the equipment programme 
of the nationalized basic industries. They can influence the decisions of the 
Capital Issues Committee. They can settle what is to be the Bank Rate. How 
far has our Government used these powers with wisdom and discretion? 
There are many people (economists and others) in all political parties who 
consider that they have not done so. I share this view. To begin with they 
have not pursued a consistent policy. They have blown hot and cold some- 
times even at the same moment. They have talked big about the dangers 
of inflation and simultaneously reduced the income tax and encouraged 
the ITV to entice viewers to spend money on a vast scale. They have induced 
industrialists by special concessions in taxation to embark on large plans 
for new equipment and very shortly afterwards they have withdrawn these 
concessions. They have sanctioned extensive developments for the basic 
industries only to cut the programmes down a few months later. 

The principal charge against them is that they have pinned their faith 
almost exclusively on a high Bank Rate to curb inflation culminating in 
the recent sensational rise to seven per cent. No one denies that in the nine- 
teenth century changes in Bank Rate were effective. But many things have 
altered since then. Today reliance on this rusty old weapon seems almost 
as foolish as trying to fight a modern war with flintlock guns. How did a 
high Bank Rate work in days gone by? It cost more for industrialists to 
run an overdraft and it forced less efficient firms into bankruptcy. It made 
it more expensive to install new plant and machinery. It created unemploy- 
ment and thereby checked claims for wage increase. It gave encouragement 
to private individuals to save. All these results were disinflationary. There- 
fore it achieved its object even if it created havoc as a result. Today with 
a huge floating debt and much of industry in a monopolistic condition it 
is doubtful whether it can produce any of these results and even if it were 
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to do so whether they would be really welcome. Overdrafts can still be 
obtained by industrialists and the added cost passed on to the consumer 
by an increase in prices. Moreover if the national economy is to progress and 
if the nation is to work to capacity, new equipment must be installed and 
full employement must be maintained. In any case the cost to the nation 
of a high Bank Rate is very heavy. When it is seven per cent the interest on 
the national debt has gone up by no less than £500 millions a year. All this 
extra expense has to be paid by our taxpayers and a great part of it goes 
into the pockets of foreigners. At the same time many of our own people 
who are not responsible in any way for inflation are subjected to grievous 
hardship. 

The Government have never told the nation what is their estimate of 
the size of the inflationary gap (some economists do not believe that it 
exists at all today). If they were to do so the people might be able 
to help them close it. They have never given a lead to industrialists 
(great and small) as to what they would like them to do about expansion 
of their equipment. If they gave them advice and it were not followed they 
have powers in the background to bring pressure on recalcitrants. They 
have never succeeded in enlisting the combined support of capital and 
labour in a policy of maximum production and fair shares in distribution. 
They have never carried the bulk of the people with them in the justice of 
their taxation policy. Inflation cannot be stopped by any one measure alone 
—certainly not by indiscriminating rises in Bank Rate. The whole of Govern- 
ment policy and activity is involved, and the public must be made to realize 
both the urgency of the problem and the wisdom and justice of the means 
to solve it. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


FORTY YEARS OF BOLSHEVISM 


N Thursday, November 7 (October 25 of the old Russian calendar), 
O it will be 40 years since the military coup d’état, organized by the 
Bolshevik-dominated Petrograd Soviet, resulted in the overthrow of 
Kerensky’s tottering democratic Provisional] Government. Nobody, and least 
of all the Bolsheviks themselves, could have foreseen in those nightmarish 
November days of 1917 that in November 1957 the Soviets would still be 
there. Like the Government of Switzerland, the Soviet Government has 
never been changed in toto, only individual members being replaced from 
time to time through resignation or death—which, in Soviet Russia, has 
usually been called “liquidation.” Until recently this meant death, of course, 
but now Mr. Khrushchev prefers to give bis political enemies and rivals 
minor technical jobs far away from the centre of things. Whether in the long 
run they will meet with assassination, like Trotsky, remains to be seen. 
This longevity of the Soviets is certainly an achievement, though on quite 
a different score than the fathers of the Communist revolution had expected 
or hoped for. Lenin certainly did not anticipate it. On the night before the 
uprising he wrote to the Central Committee of the Communist Party: “The 
position is extremely critical. It is clearer than clear that now indeed any 
delay in the rising means death. With all my force I am pressing on the 
comrades that everything hangs by a hair, that the problems facing us are 
not determined by conferences (even conferences of Soviets) . . . but by the 
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struggle of the armed masses.” Soon afterwards he wistfully remarked that 
“the most surprising thing is that nobody yet has kicked us out.” He also 
admitted that if the capitalists only had one ounce of solidarity the Soviet 
Government could not last five minutes. Trotsky, who in those early years 
was the acknowledged military and political driving force of the revolution 
—second in importance only to Lenin himself—defiantly talked about 
“banging the door” before the Soviets were obliged to quit. And to those 
who, like myself, were eye-witnesses of the horrors of those days, it is 
certainly something of a miracle that the Soviet Government should have 
survived to the present, and that the hungry, disorganized, embittered, and 
exhausted masses of 1917 should, over these 40 years, become the disci- 
plined, hard-working, and at least outwardly contented nation that Soviet 
Russia is today. 

In 1917 not merely the State but the nation itself had become completely 
decomposed. The army and the navy had ceased to exist and had turned 
into gangs of revolutionary rabble, not even acknowledging the authority 
of their own Soviets; the peasants were engaged in that “black partition” 
of the land which defied all orderly land reform; the industrial proletariat 
was uncontrollable; the former intelligentsia and the upper classes were 
being rapidly destroyed or driven into exile. Looking back on the road 
Russia has travelled since 1917, it must be acknowledged as a truly great 
achievement that in these 40 years the Soviets have managed to turn 
her into one of the strongest countries in the world—stronger in many 
respects than she has ever been before. And that, on the very eve of their 
jubilee, the Soviets should have been able to launch their satellite, thus 
proving to the world that, in this respect at least, they have the necessary 
technical know-how which is equal to, or even surpasses, that of the U.S.A. 
But all this has been performed along lines wholly different from those 
anticipated either by the early Bolsheviks themselves or by their opponents. 
Not even under Ivan the Terrible (whom incidentally, Soviet historians in 
Stalin’s day had to represent as “a great social reformer”) has Russia ever 
known anything approaching the terrorist machine established by the 
Bolsheviks from the very inception of their régime and used without respite 
and with diabolical thoroughness to the present day. If there is a measure 
of truth in the old adage that the Tsarist régime was an autocracy tempered 
by assassination, from 1917 onwards Soviet Russia has been an autocracy 
not tempered by assassination but largely based on it. In the course of these 
40 years the revolution has devoured not only all its fathers, with a few 
rather unimportant exceptions, but also the majority of its most prominent 
children. Also, both the personnel and the methods of government have 
undergone many changes and adjustments. Yet it is undeniable that in 
certain fundamentals the system has remained the same from the start 
and that the aims of the Communist revolution have never changed. 

Despite the billions spent on propaganda, the enthusiastic assistance of 
sincere, if misguided, believers in Communism, or the multifarious services 
of hirelings who constitute a Bolshevik fifth column operating on an 
international scale, the world has steadfastly refused to embrace Com- 
munism, Wherever the Communists have seized power it has been through 
armed intervention, not through the popular vote. Thus the dream of world 
revolution has proved a delusion—at least until the present phase of the 
postwar crisis the outcome of which no one can foretell. But if Moscow 
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has failed in setting the world ablaze, the impact of Bolshevism on the rest 
of the world has been a truly stupendous one, and it manifests itself in 
almost every aspect of our life. Politics, economics, art, social relations, 
diplomacy, modern warfare, and, of course, international affairs have been 
influenced by Moscow throughout these 40 years in a way that simply cannot 
be measured. Our very vocabulary is full of Soviet words and phrases like: 
“five-year plan,” “purges,” “kulaks,” “Stakhanovites,” “scorched earth,” 
“fellow-travellers,” “deviationists,” “politbureau,” “concentration camps,” 
“liquidation” of “wreckers,” “spies,” “diversionists,” or just “scum” and 
“bandits,” not forgetting, of course, the “switches” and “readjustments” of 
policy. These and many similar instances of the Bolshevik jargon have now 
acquired international status, 

The free world has changed its mind and its feelings about Soviet Russia 
at regular intervals, and can claim no continuity of policy either of a hostile 
or a friendly brand. Not only in the early days of the Bolshevik revolution, 
but even when terrorism could no longer be denied, Bolshevism was 
welcomed and indeed morally supported by most of the workers’ organiza- 
tions throughout the free world. To its eternal honour, the American 
Federation of Labour was the outstanding exception in this respect. From 
the outset it recognized in the Bolshevik system, not a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” but the most vile, brutal and terroristic dictatorship over the 
very masses in whose name the Soviets claimed to be acting—the cynical 
and shameless betrayal of the working class, a mortal threat to freedom 
and liberal progress. As to the Western intellectuals, for well over two 
decades—and in certain circles up to the events in Hungary—not only the 
Socialists but even the Liberals and many Conservatives throughout the 
world chose to delude themselves into believing that, despite “certain 
excesses” (which were always played down or indignantly denied), the 
Soviets were in some way progressive or champions of freedom and the 
working classes. The radical intelligentsia of the Western world has been 
particularly naive or obstinate in this blind belief, and far too long it has affec- 
ted to treat the totalitarian Soviet dictatorship as a kind of slightly naughty 
“honorary democracy.” Indeed, people who would be the first to make a 
terrific fuss if a cat or a dog happened to be ill-treated in their own country, 
chose to close their eyes to a régime of nonstop murder and atrocities on 
a scale unprecedented in human history. Many nations and, chief of all, 
the Germans—under the Kaiser, the Weimar Republic and, finally, under 
Hitler—-managed to combine a pose of anti-Bolshevism with a policy of 
economic support and of extremely close military and diplomatic collabora- 
tion with Moscow. Far from being a bulwark against Bolshevism, Hitler 
did a great deal of sinister business with the Soviets from the day of his 
accession to power in 1933 to the moment of his sudden aggression on them 
in June 1941. 

With the exception of those incurables who, despite everything, will 
always claim that Moscow is right in everything it does, plus, of course, 
the satellites and some of the so-called non-committed countries—which 
look to the Soviet as the fount of all wisdom, power and money—the world 
has little by little become exasperated with the Bolsheviks. The feelings of 
hatred and suspicion have taken a long time to crystallize, but it has 
become clear by now that individual incidents and quarrels are of little 
importance, and that what is at issue is the much wider problem of Soviet 
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Russia’s relations with the whole non-Soviet world. Once upon a time 
pacifists and internationalists, the Soviets are now recognized as the greatest 
military force in the world and as the most pernicious sponsors of local 
nationalism which they use and control with consummate adroitness. The 
present tension in the Near and Middle East is a typical illustration of this, 
but by no means the only one. 

The West has answered Soviet aggressiveness with the Marshall Plan, 
the Truman Doctrine, NATO, and the various other measures that the free 
world has been constrained to take in self-defence. It is not likely that the 
USA would have so soon completely reversed its policy towards Western 
Germany and, after abolishing all controls, set to make the Germans strong 
again, if Stalin’s war in Korea had not frightened Washington into action. 
There would have been no scope for McCarthy, the mass hysteria of 
McCarthyism, or other forms of witch-hunts in the USA, if the nation 
had not suddenly become—rather belatedly—aware of the Communist 
menace. In this respect alone the impact of 40 years of Bolshevism on 
the Western world is incalculable, while the effects of the cold war on both 
the politics and the economics of the free world directly affect every citizen 
in his daily life. While the spread of the Bolshevik revolutionary idea had 
been a failure, the mere existence of the Soviets after these dramatic 40 
years constitutes the greatest threat to civilized mankind. Again, while the 
Bolsheviks have failed to give the people of Russia freedom, a high 
standard of living, and a “classless society”——the scale on which they have 
ranks and titles, privileges, uniforms, and decorations now, is quite ridicu- 
lous—they have starved themselves into military power and technical 
progress, It may well be asked whether a nation as virile, as talented and 
dramatic would not have moved forwards under any régime. Surely the 
Russians would have had to pay a much smaller price in personal freedom, 
sacrifice of material well-being, and loss of all-round happiness, if they 
had been allowed to develop under a democratic instead of a dictatorial 
system. In every way today the Soviets stand for the very opposite of what 
they set out to achieve, and the revolutionaries of 40 years ago have 
produced the most reactionary régime of our age. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


LIBERALS AT SOUTHPORT 

ERE I asked to analyze the underlying reasons for the current mood 

W of restrained and robust, optimism among British Liberals, I would 
state four. Gloucester and Edinburgh are tonic and bracing, but 
Carmarthen and its implications are not forgotten. The first factor is the 
_ Te-emergence, as a major electoral factor, of the personality and quality of 
the candidate. This new feature dates from the Liberal performance in the 
Inverness-shire and Torquay by-elections of December, 1954, and Decem- 
ber, 1955. In the General Election of May, 1955, Welsh Nationalist polls 
and the improved predicament of such Labour members as Alderman 
Edwin Gooch in North Norfolk and Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas in Lincoln 
likewise served to illustrate this tendency. The Edinburgh and Gloucester 
achievements of Mr. William Douglas-Home and Lieut.-Colonel Patrick 
Lort-Phillips strikingly confirm and reinforce the trend. They rebut the 
doctrine of the Nuffield College psephologists of 1950 and 1951 that per- 
sonality counts for no more than four or five hundred votes. (Moreover, is 
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not personality the very kernel of the Millite Liberal doctrine?) The second 
is a new preoccupation among younger electors with the concept of liberty. 
What a contrast with the mood of 1945! Then, after six years of total war 
against totalitarianism, the quest of security dominated the scene. Today 
the people, and more particularly the young women setting up home and 
starting a family, know that inflation reduces security to a will-o’-the-wisp. 
Thirdly there is the more negative approach, “a plague on both your 
houses,” an advancing realization that the Tory and Labour mansions— 
and machines—have so much in common: hence a disposition to take 
reasonable sporting chances with the Liberal alternative. The fourth factor 
is a far deeper one. It is the increasing power of Liberalism in the world 
of ideas. The dogmas of Fabianism, the New Statesman, the Left Book Club 
and the Laski school do not rule the political roost virtually unchallenged 
as they did in my undergraduate days 20 years ago. Today, they are con- 
fronted with Röpke, Robbins, Rappard, Hayek, Lippmann, Hutt, Benham, 
Condliffe, Hamson, Carleton Allen and the rest. Beside Liberalism are the 
New Benthamites of the twentieth century. They are here to stay. A parallel 
tendency is the inclination of publishers to experiment with more “Liberal” 
books of varying types; The Unservile State : Essays in Liberty and Welfare 
is a good example. 

Against such a background it came as no surprise that the keynote of 
the Presidential Address by Dr. Nathaniel Micklem at the Liberal Party’s 
September Assembly at Southport should be “an articulated philosophy of 
freedom and moral seriousness.” It was the best of the post-Second World 
War Assemblies. It attracted a larger volume of press publicity than any 
since the old National Liberal Federation Conferences during the unhappy 
Parliament of 1929-1931. Its tone was strangely quiet, sometimes subdued, 
but brisk and wotkmanlike, as if delegates were aching for the constituency 
battlefront—Ipswich and beyond. Its managerial success was largely attri- 
butable to Miss Deborah Allaway, who combines the headquarters port- 
folios of Assembly Secretary and Financial Secretary, and gives no external 
evidence of having completed 41 years of Party service. There was no new 
policy. Members of the National League of Young Liberals sometimes be- 
moaned vagueness, lack of inspiration and downright “waffle.” The Agenda 
Committee was determined, however, to resist the temptation to draft blue- 
prints for Acts of Parliament. The Press, notably The Observer and The 
Sunday Times, has remarked fairly enough on the consensus of doctrinal 
agreement which has emerged within the age-group represented, at one 
end, by 31-year-old Miss Manuela Sykes, and, at the other, by 44-year-old 
Mr. Grimond. Your contributor, whose vintage is 1918, would, however, 
record that the honours of the Thursday fell to the 69-year-old Congrega- 
tionalist divine and college Principal who now presides, with a deceptive 
gentleness and with a penchant for the precise word, over the destinies of 
the Party organization. In the morning Dr. Micklem delivered the Presi- 
dential Address—the best for years; in the evening he gave the sermon, 
choosing a famous text from Jeremiah, Chapter 22; and, not to be outdone, 
his publishers enterprisingly timed the advent of his new book on The Idea 
of Liberal Democracy for the same day. Urging honest book-keeping, an 
honest Budget, Free Trade and a radical policy of freedom and reform, Dr. 
Micklem proclaimed: “Free Trade pre-supposes the mobility of labour, 
and the mobility of labour pre-supposes occasional and temporary un- 
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employment. Liberals believe wholeheartedly in full employment, in full 
productive employment, but not in the spurious full employment or, as they 
sometimes call it, the over-full employment that we have today. There is 
no full productive employment when unnecessary jobs are being made for 
men in Covent Garden or anywhere else, or when workers needed for our 
international trade waste their time and the nation’s money on producing 
goods we could import more cheaply from abroad.” “... Do you not feel 
shame,” he asked, “every time you read upon a pound note that in ex- 
change for this the Bank of England will give you a pound sterling? It 
means nothing at all. . . . The only sufficient restraint upon governments is 
an inviolable rule that the money in circulation shall be exchangeable on 
demand for gold or some other commodity of relatively stable worth. We 
cannot achieve that at once: the first step towards it is a currency that is 
stable, convertible and free. . . . This is a question of honesty and courage, 
not ultimately of economics.” 

These sentences, together with a demand for policies to abolish the prole- 
tariat and a plea for support for Lord Rea’s Liberties Bill and its charter 
of nine reforms, formed part of the rejoinder—if rejoinder were needed— 
to some rather silly and adolescent remarks, earlier in the week, by Lord 
Hailsham who had affected ignorance of Liberal policy. There were’ other 
answers and they came fast and furious. First, there was the Executive 
Resolution on the burden of taxation, moved by Mr. Paul Bareau, who 
ranged himself with’an attractive gusto beside an American Senator against 
inflation, against deflation, but for flation. This Resolution demanded full 
restoration of a liberal competitive economy (“which, alone, can save the 
welfare society”), reduction in taxation with radical changes in the structure 
of income tax and profits tax, removal of tax obstacles, organized voluntary 
saving for industrial purposes, and an enquiry into Government waste. 
Secondly, there was the accompanying Executive Resolution, proposed by 
Mr. Norman Gillett, in a trim speech reminiscent of Gloucester and North 
Dorset electioneering, urging immediate action by progressively reducing 
purchase tax and protective duties, abolishing import quotas, taking more 
effective measures against price-rings and monopolies, and abolishing 
“those practices by trade unions, employers and others which restrict out- 
put.” There were, too, the Executive Resolutions, moved by Mr. Arthur 
Holt, M.P., on “Liberty and Opportunity” (theme of a challenging new 
pamphlet by two lively young sparks among the candidates, Mr. Timothy 
Joyce and Mr. Frank Ware), and on “The Commonwealth” by Mr. Richard 
Moore, prospective candidate for Tavistock. What of the London Liberal 
Party’s two reports on the problems of the over-40s and Mr. Roy 
Bainbridge’s Cleveland Amendment to encourage physically fit members 
of the older generation to remain at work after normal retiring age? What 
of Mr. Philip Fothergill’s Continent-by-Continent appraisal of our world 
predicament with its exposition of the Liberal approach to the problems of 
Pan-Europa, Atlantica, the United Nations, the International Court of 
Justice? And what of the Skipton and Torrington Resolutions on “Adminis- 
trative Tribunals and Inquiries” and “Civil Liberties: Acquisition of Land 
and Property,” or the High Peak Resolution for a Commonwealth Standing 
Council for all matters of foreign policy which concern the Commonwealth 
as a whole? Here, surely, was a wealth of policy, a glut, not a shortage, 
far more than enough for Lord Hailsham and others of like kidney. But, 
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perhaps, to the newcomer, as well as to the cynic, the most striking instance 
of typically Liberal attitudes would be the full-dress debate on the South- 
gate Resolution, “Victimization of the Individual,” a general debate on 
acceptance or rejection without submission of amendments. Here Miss 
Heather Harvey and Sir Andrew McFadyean were the brightest constella- 
tions in a galaxy of talent; duly marshalled for the occasion. This procedure 
—a “Second Reading” debate on a major principle—should not be used 
sparingly. 

“Sensation” is a noun which Fleet Street dearly loves, but there is no 
hyperbole in the comment that Mr. Grimond’s Saturday oration caused a 
sensation among observers—both Embassy representatives and newspaper- 
men normally either unsympathetic or hostile. It was the first anniversary 
of his assumption of the mantle of Mr. Clement Davies. He was in his best 
form, demonstrating his quality and the continuous growth of his stature. 
He combines gaiety with a slight air of academic, slightly Balfour-like, 
detachment. In a rather different way Viscount Samuel has this latter 
quality; so too have Sir Andrew McFadyean and, among younger Liberals, 
Mr. Derick Mirfin; and to say so is not to imply that they cannot also be 
fiercely partisan. The contrary is the case. Mr. Grimond fired broadside 
after broadside. “We cannot provide you with Lords President as propa- 
ganda chiefs. With us it is every man his own Hailsham. We have a tough 
road ahead and no Messiah to lead us.” This was interpreted as one for 
Mr. Neville Penry Thomas and the Evening Standard. Then came a stricture 
which drew hearty applause: “How sad that the Tories should think it 
more important to have one of their ablest men at the head of their propa- 
ganda machine rather than at the Ministry of Education!” He criticised 
some Liberals who had opted for “a ride on the Tory tiger,” gently but 
firmly rebuked others who urged concentration on three or four major 
distinctive issues and let everything else go hang, suggested that just being 
different was not enough, and explicitly replied, in two majestic sentences, 
to those who conceived Liberalism as an advisory brains trust: “I am not 
prepared to lead a party of eunuchs. I am not prepared to lead a Party 
which has forsworn direct political action.” His shrewd analysis of the 
Tory’s “make-up” threw into relief the difference between the Tory and 
the Liberal mind. “If you want to enthuse the office-holders of Conser- 
vatism, demand the reintroduction of the death penalty and flogging: 
demand protection and restriction; attack the unions at home and damn 
the foreigner abroad. Be sure in particular to aim some shafts at the United 
Nations, the Americans, and Mr. Nehru. These are the themes which inspire 
real enthusiasm not among all the Tory rank and file but among the Tory 
machine-minders.” Mr. Grimond next distinguished between the ablest of 
Tory writers and the hard core, asked who was to pay for further experi- 
ments by Socialist intellectuals, wholesomely reminded the Assembly that 
the Gloucester result had provoked threats at Bolton West and Huddersfield 
West, and wound up with a full-scale attack on political complacency. 
“We aim,” he roundly declared, “to split political complacency, and if 
necessary we shall split the vote if in doing so we can unite the nation. We 
aim to break into politics because we believe we have something to say 
and do.” With some qualification, The Times, in its first leader of Septem- 
ber 23, was to pronounce this a fair enough aim. The Liberals, proclaimed 
Mr. Grimond in a tumultuous climax to what Mr. Robert Carvel of The 
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Star hailed as “the political speech of the year . .. a hard-hitting speech of 
Party reappraisal,” “have reached the point of no return. In the next ten 
years it is a question of get on or get out. Let us make it get on.” It was 
strong meat, and the Assembly loved it. Within 40 minutes the debonair 
Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, prospective candidate for North Devon, had secured 
£11,884—more than double the £5,099 raised at the Folkestone Assembly 
of 1956. (Among the donors was the Hon. Mrs. Sybil Whitamore, who had 
said that she would contribute either £5 or £500, depending on how she slept 
and how Mr. Grimond spoke. She gave £500.) For had not Mr. Grimond 
fittingly opined: “To say that we may fail is to discover nothing new. What 
is new—what is interesting—is that we may succeed”? Here is the appro- 
priate note on which to take our leave of Southport, 1957. 
Deryck ABEL 


DR. ADENAUER’S THIRD TERM 

HE result of the Bundestag election was even more dramatic than in 

1953. With every further year of Dr. Adenauer’s Chancellorship, with 

every further year of his life, his achievement becomes even more 
remarkable and unique. He is in his eighty-second year and shows no sign 
of declining shrewdness or vigour. The normal limitations of old age do 
not seem to apply and retirement is a meaningless term for him. Respon- 
sibility and hard work are not a strain but a source of strength. As in 1953, 
the triumph of the Christian Democrats is largely a personal triumph of 
the Chancellor. The victory is even more complete than last time. For the 
first time in German parliamentary history one party received an absolute 
majority—if only a narrow one—of all the votes cast. This secured the 
Christian Democrats, with the help of the votes lost by unsuccessful parties, 
a working majority in the Bundestag independent of any other group. The 
Federal Republic is moving towards a two-party system, for the electorate 
decided overwhelmingly for the two large parties and against the smaller 
ones of whatever complexion. The Social Democrats failed in their main 
objective of preventing an absolute majority on the part of the Christian 
Democrats, but they could register an important, if largely negative, success. 
They attained a third of the seats in the Bundestag which they just missed 
in 1953. This means that if the government wants to amend the Basic Law 
they must secure their co-operation. Even in the last Bundestag the Social 
Democrats helped to secure the defence amendments necessary for the 
build-up of the Bundeswehr. Perhaps it is not a bad thing that there is a 
limit to the power of the government. 

Only four parties are represented in the new Bundestag, one less than in 
the last. To be represented, parties must secure either three direct seats or 
gain five per cent of the total votes polled in the Federal Republic. Of the 
smaller parties, the conservative German Party would have been excluded, 
had it not succeeded in obtaining direct constituency representation by 
means of an electoral alliance with its major coalition partner, the Christian 
Democrats. As a result it has become even more of a satellite than before. 
On the whole, the German Party failed to gain much strength from the 
accession of the Free Democrat dissidents like the Vice-Chancellor for the 
last eight years, Bliicher. The Free Democrats themselves averted the 
disaster which their split threatened and kept their losses within manage- 
able proportions. Their survival is due to the Suabian shrewdness of their 
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new leader, Reinhold Maier, and to the organising talent of their electoral 
manager Döring, one of the “Young Men” from Düsseldorf. The elector 
did not give the Free Democrats any strong backing because he did not 
know which of the major parties he would be putting into power by a vote 
for them. As it is, the Free Democrat representation can hardly have any 
influence on the new government, for it is not sufficiently strong to turn 
the scale either way. The Refugee Party failed to get into the new 
Bundestag. It polled just under five per cent and paid the penalty for 
spurning an electoral alliance to obtain constituency representation. The 
low ebb in the party’s fortunes is an indication of the extent to which the 
refugees have been assimilated in Western Germany. A curious alliance of 
two Catholic groups, the Bavarian party and the left-wing “Zentrum” which 
appeared under the name of Federal Union also failed. The Communist 
Party did not participate in the election, as it has been banned by the 
Supreme Federal Court. It would be interesting to know how many Com- 
munist votes went to the Social Democrats, thus enabling them to obtain 
a third of the membership of the Bundestag. If they turned the scale, this 
would be an ironical consequence of a prohibition for which the initiative 
came from the government. The Communists were unrepresented in the 
last Bundestag even before they were banned. Right-wing radicals failed 
completely. 

The voter showed clearly that he did not want to have the parliamentary 
system vitiated by splinter parties as had happened under the Weimar 
Republic, and that he did not favour extreme right-wing or neo-Nazi 
tendencies. He overwhelmingly backed the “Big Two.” What opinions did 
he want to register by his vote for them? A vote for the Christian Demo- 
crats was primarily a vote for Adenauer, for the continuance of a policy 
of co-operation with the West and of prosperity at home. In foreign policy, 
which has been the Chancellor’s strength, he rejected the rather dubious 
plans of the Social Democrats to bring new life into the question of German 
reunification. Membership of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
of West European Union will remain a keystone of German foreign policy. 
The Bundeswehr will be built up according to plan, even if the plans are 
no longer as ambitious as they were. There will be no experiments with 
the Communist countries, At the same time the election has generated a 
demand for a less rigid policy in Europe and an attempt will be made to 
open doors in the East, for instance in Poland, which have remained closed 
so far. There is a scheme for omitting any reference to the Oder-Neisse 
line from discussions with Poland in order to facilitate them. Many people 
want more trade with the East. It is doubtful, however, whether much will 
be achieved in obtaining concessions from the Soviet Union, for instance 
over the repatriation of people claimed as Germans by the Federal 
Government. 

The government’s strongest asset at the election was the tremendous 
prosperity achieved, popularly linked with Professor Erhard even more 
than with the Chancellor. Professor Erhard is certain to play a vital part 
in the new government, second only to the Chancellor himself. He is 
perhaps the only member of the government except Dr. Adenauer with 
a strong positive national reputation. It would be too much to say that he 
is really popular, for he is a fighter who does not seek to conciliate but 
to impress. He makes no attempt to disguise his fury when anybody crosses 
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his path. His main problem at present is to hold prices down. Anybody 
who endangers this objective, as the owners of the coal-mines did recently, 
becomes his enemy. He has not so far developed the art at which the 
Chancellor excels, to manipulate quietly. The third member of the success- 
ful trio who restored the position in Western Germany during the last eight 
years, Schiffer, is under a cloud. His parsimony and lack of generosity, his 
constant haggling over comparatively small concessions, have made him 
disliked in many quarters. There is a feeling that a less niggardly and more 
liberal policy would be more appropriate to Germany’s wealth, and that 
Schäffer may not be the man to carry out the programme required in the 
changed situation. It should, however, be recalled that he put the currency 
on a sound basis in the early years of the Federal Republic. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the Christian Democrat party does not 
cover the whole of the Federal Republic, but that its lead in the country is 
dependent on maintaining its hold over its autonomous ally in Bavaria, 
the Christian Social Union. This party is the successor of the Bavarian 
People’s Party of the pre-Nazi era. So far there has not been any serious 
difference of opinion between the two groups in the government, but this 
may be due to the Chancellor’s strong leadership. Once Dr. Adenauer is no 
longer there, the leader of the Bavarian group, Strauss, may well play a 
bigger part. He is known to be ambitious. His handling of the affairs of 
the Defence Ministry has not, however, been entirely happy. He has come 
in for adverse criticism over his dismissal of a senior official of his Ministry, 
General Miiller-Hillebrand, in which he displayed more vigour than tact. 
The Defence Minister may well have chosen the wrong ground for a show- 
down with the generals. 

The Social Democrats are as far from power at Bonn as ever, perhaps 
even further. It must remain doubtful to what extent a class party of this 
type can achieve a resounding success in Germany in present circumstances. 
In spite of this, they might have done better. Their failure was largely due 
to Herr Ollenhauer’s uninspiring leadership. Surely they would have been 
wise to pit a stronger man against the outstanding personality of the 
Chancellor. Ollenhauer’s election as Schumacher’s successor five years ago 
was a disastrous decision for the party. They have better brains among their 
élite in some of the Lander governments in which they participate. The 
neglect of these men can only be attributed to the power of the central 
party machine in Bonn and to internal jealousies. 

The Social Democrats did not have a clear programme. As they wanted 
to keep the possibility of an alliance with the Free Democrats open, they 
did not want to focus too much attention on their economic plans. In foreign 
policy they had nothing concrete to offer to the electorate except to do 
things better. Here, too, the comparison of personalities was against them. 
The election result shows that the campaign against the “autocracy” of the 
Chancellor waged by the Social Democrats and the Free Democrats failed 
miserably. The opponents of the Christian Democrats in that way actually 
focused attention on the strongest part of the ruling party’s case, its ex- 
cellent leadership. As long as the alliance of the two Christian Democrat 
groups holds it is impossible to dislodge it during the next four years. If 
Dr. Adenauer lives there is no doubt of that. The old man dominates the 
scene more than ever, making it impossible to peer beyond. 

St. Antony’s College, Oxford. FRANK Eyck 


SAUDI ARABIA AND ITS RULER 

“Ci AUDI-ARABIA is flat broke.” So say many reports arriving from 

informed sources in the Middle East. Bankrupt, despite the £120 

million a year paid direct to King Saud by the oil companies operating 
in his country. And the reason? A rash of personal spending by the King 
and the Royal Family. A few years ago, Saudi-Arabia could only be 
described as a “pauper state,” the continued survival of which depended 
upon annual foreign subsidies, mainly from Great Britain. Now it has a 
comparatively large and assured national income and yet the Saudi rial, 
valued last year at two shillings, is now only worth eleven pence. Few other 
countries could have so unnecessarily reached the verge of bankruptcy in 
so short a time without internal disruption but then few other peoples are 
so entirely voiceless in the conduct of their country’s affairs, - 

Saudi-Arabia is governed, one might justifiably say owned, by its King 
and its Royal Family without even the pretence of a popular mandate. King 
Saud is still a great all-powerful tribal sheik and tribal customs, laws and 
traditions, which originally met the needs of small primitive nomad com- 
munities, have been retained and adapted to meet the complex needs of a 
nation. This country more nearly resembles a vast feudal estate of the Middle 
Ages than a twentieth century Kingdom. The Lord of the Manor is the 
King and he owns everything and everybody within his domain. His word 
is the whole law and his is the power of life and death. Tribal customs and 
the Koran are his guides. Freedom of movement, privacy of communication 
and many of the joys of personal ownership are denied to those outside the 
royal circle. Where else can one find a country in which the movements of 
its peoples are so rigidly controlled? And yet this is one of the countries 
of the world where freedom of movement from one grazing area to another 
is so essential to the continued existence of the tribal nomads who comprise 
a large proportion of the country’s population. When absolutely necessary, 
movement to another area is permitted but only on orders from the King 
and then to some specific area which he will allocate to the tribe. 

For such a vast and primitive area communications are surprisingly good. 
Every oasis and fort scattered over the barren desert is equipped with an 
efficient wireless telegraphy station and all may use this means of communi- 
cation on payment of a small sum. But every message sent by this means 
passes through the hands of the King before reaching its destination. It was 
said of the late King Ibn Saud that he never retired for the night without 
having read every public and private message sent over the country’s wireless 
network that day. No doubt the same can be said of his son, the present 
King Saud. Cars and motor-trucks are now rapidly replacing the camel as a 
means of transport and the country is reasonably well supplied in this 
tespect. All, however, belong to the King; the sole owner of all the 
mechanical transport within his country, outside that owned by the foreign 
oil companies operating on his territory. 

Such sweeping powers transcend even those of a Hitler or a Mussolini. 
Never in modern times has a ruler exercised such complete and absolute 
powers of control over the lives of his people as does the King of Saudi- 
Arabia. Before throwing up our hands in protesting horror at such things, 
however, it is well to recall the country’s recent history for, during the last 
30 years it has progressed from an agglomeration of small independent 
warlike Sheikdoms to a state of complete unification. Not so many years ago 
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private wars were a national pastime and participation in the “gom” or 
raiding party a pleasurable excursion from which there may be no return. 
Now the “gom” never sets off on its trail of robbery, murder and destruction 
- and Saudi-Arabia has internal peace. This step forward was not due to any 
change of heart but rather to the skill of the man who imposed his will upon 
his tribesmen. When the late King Ibn Saud extended his area of control 
from the Nejd to include the Shammar and finally the Hedjaz, thus welding 
the main areas of this vast natural region into one, he realized that only 
an iron-fisted control would hold it together. It was a wise decision for less 
than this would have led to renewed disruption and the country would have 
again fallen apart. Moreover it admirably suited the situation for the Arab, 
by nature, is a respecter of the “strong arm.” 

And so Ibn Saud decreed that all tribal movements would come under his 
own personal control. If there were any treacherous elements about—and he 
seemed to know most of them—he wanted to know where he had them. 
With such a vast empty domain to govern the King was quick to realize the 
value of wireless communication, not as a desirable and necessary amenity 
for his peoples but as a ready means of controlling them. Trusted comrades- 
in-arms of his earlier difficult days were appointed as Emirs of possible 
trouble spots and given a wireless telegraphy station. The quick receipt of 
vital information from all parts of his country thus became easy and the 
King could, without moving from his palaces in Riyadh or Mecca, keep his 
finger on the pulse of his Kingdom. By instituting a personal surveillance 
of all private messages sent over the wireless network he also very effectively 
eliminated the possibility of urgent inter-communication between possible 
revolutionary elements scattered around the country. Concerted action thus 
became impossible and any trouble which did develop was kept isolated and 
small and was easily dealt with. The introduction of motor-transport into 
this country of vast empty spaces was indeed a great step forward. Problems 
of movement and supply, matters of great difficulty with only camels avail- 
able, were now easily resolved. Again, however, this was only a secondary 
consideration to that of maintaining control. For that reason the King has 
retained possession of all motor-vehicles within the country. With no one 
else possessing a car or lorry, it became an easy matter for the King to 
despatch a convoy of troops to administer a salutary lesson to an erring 
tribe whose only means of escape was the slow lumbering camel. 

By such dictatorial methods was peace brought to an otherwise turbulent 
country where no man’s life was safe outside the security of his own tribe. 
That this newly found security is valued by the ordinary folk is certain. It is 
questionable however whether this forced unification of the region has met 
with the unqualified approval of all the former powerful families which have 
now been reduced to the state of henchmen of the monarch. One has only 
to see the King being driven from his palace with four armed bodyguards 
clinging to the sides of his car to realize that beneath the apparent calm 
must exist an undercurrent of discontent and potential trouble. On the face 
of it, it is a benevolent monarchy, for, according to ancient tribal custom, 
anyone, no matter how lowly, may gain personal access to the King in order 
to plead a cause or submit a petition. Every morning the King holds a diwan 
or open meeting when petitions are received and justice dispensed. But to 
gain access to the King is a formidable proposition. The petitioner must 
first be sponsored by a high government official who will lead him into the 
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royal presence through a long imposing lane of magnificently arrayed and 
heavily armed bodyguards. Having arrived at the diwan, a large heavily 
furnished hall the walls of which will be lined by all the high officials of 
state, he must progress its full length before coming face to face with the 
King. I can well imagine a poor Bedu from the desert, whose case perhaps 
is not all that strong, being thoroughly demoralized before ever getting the 
chance to open his mouth. It was my privilege when in the capital, Riyadh, 
a few years ago to attend, on several occasions, the morning diwan of the 
present King Saud. He was then the Crown Prince and deputizing for his 
father, King Ibn Saud, while the latter was making the Hajj pilgrimage to 
Mecca. While not feeling unduly discomforted on these occasions, I cannot 
claim to being able to carry my entrance through with what I felt was the 
right degree of aplomb until about my third attendance. And I was not 
there to ask for anything. 

As well as being a country in which an essentially patriarchal system of 
government has been retained, it is also a land of barbaric survivals. To 
quote only two of these will be sufficient to remind us how far apart are 
our own present western ways from those of this desert Kingdom. The 
normal and certain punishment for stealing is the cutting off, at one blow, 
of the guilty hand. While in Riyadh I had the nauseating and unwilling 
experience of seeing this sentence actually carried out on a poor wretch 
found guilty of stealing money. It was performed in the public square outside , 
the old palace just as I was unfortunate enough to drive into the square on 
my way to attend the Crown Prince. The crowd watching the proceedings 
was but small, and it was only a matter of minutes between the appearance 
of the prisoner and his guards to the time when his right hand was suspended, 
as a warning for all to note, from a wall bracket fixed at the corner of the 
square. It all appeared so commonplace and, judging by the faint interest 
displayed by the onlookers, an everyday occurrence. And yet I was assured 
that I had been lucky: such sentences are rarely necessary these days, for 
stealing, a viciously prevalent habit in other more enlightened Arab coun- 
tries, was here a most infrequent crime. I wasn’t a bit surprised. A second 
instance of a brutal and extreme punishment being given occurred only this 
July during the Hajj festival in Mecca. A couple, found guilty of confessed 
immorality, were sentenced in accordance with the law of Mahomet as 
written in the Koran, to be stoned to death. The sentence was duly carried 
out by a squad of Saudi soldiers, the judge casting the first stone. To us it is 
hard to understand how such a law can survive in a country where con- 
cubinage is not only accepted as a normal state of affairs, but is prevalent 
among those who can afford to keep a harem. 

Saudi-Arabia is a country of great contrasts where East and West do 
indeed meet. Torn between its fervent adherence to Arab nationalism and 
the Wahhabi way of life on the one hand and its dependence upon the West 
for the development of its national wealth on the other, here is a country 
where richly producing oil wells and the Biblical nomad life of the pastoral 
Bedouin exist side by side; where the great wealth of the ruling families 
contrasts with the extreme poverty, often at starvation level, of the ordinary 
tribesman, and where a harsh internal oppression of its peoples presents no 
bar to the occupation of a seat in the United Nations and a say in the 
decisions of the free world. And now, in spite of its real and its potential 
wealth in oil and of the ready assistance offered from all sides, the country 
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is reported to be “flat broke.” Is this to be wondered at when all the oil 
royalties go straight into the royal pocket; when the addition of more and 
better Cadillacs to the Royal Garage is considered of greater importance 
than the development of the country, and the building of larger and more 
luxurious palaces more desirous than the betterment of the ordinary people? 
If Saudi-Arabia is indeed bankrupt the responsibility rests in the lap of King 
Saud for, with him and him alone lies the power to drag his country into 
ruin or, by the wise use of his newly acquired wealth, lift it to a degree of 
prosperity it has never known. L. G. CAMERON 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. X. PRINCE NAPOLEON 


HILE the cousins were in full agreement about enlarging the domi- 

nions of the House of Savoy, they differed in regard to the Temporal 
Power of the Pope. In 1861, in a three hours oration in the Senate in 

the debate on the Address, the Prince argued that Rome should become the 
capital of the new Italian kingdom. “I do not pretend to bea fervent Catholic,” 
he began, “but I was born in the Catholic religion and have as much right to 
talk Catholicism as you. We wish the priest to remain an object of venera- 
tion without needing a gendarme to aid him in spiritual things as has been 
the case in Rome. When he does something unworthy and the exaltés 
indulge in ridiculous demonstrations, his name is coupled with it. That is 
a pity. I shall utter no disrespectful word about his spiritual power, for I 
have the greatest respect for the chief of the Catholic world.” After this 
exordium he suggested a possible compromise between the Vatican and 
the Monarchy: let them divide the city between them with the river as a 
boundary, and let the Powers guarantee the independence of the Papal zone, 
“Then you would have a completely independent oasis of Catholicism in 
a stormy world; Catholics would provide a budget sufficient for the dignity 
of religion and the payment of a garrison.” This striking anticipation of 
the Lateran treaty of 1929 earned congratulations from the Tuileries. 
“Though I do not agree in every point, I congratulate you on your nobly 
patriotic sentiments so eloquently expressed and on your immense oratorical 
success.” Since neither Pio Nono nor Victor Emmanuel, who wrote to 
thank his son-in-law, was in a mood for compromise, the speech produced 
no effect and—to the Prince’s regret—the Emperor despatched a brigade 
to reinforce the Pontifical volunteers. “Unfortunately my advice has no 
chance of acceptance,” he reported to Ricasoli, the heir of Cavour. “Despite 
his keen desire not to thwart the wishes of the Italian people, he will only 
withdraw his troops when he can do so without breaking his promises.” 
In referring to the recent overthrow of the Bourbons in Naples and Sicily 
the Prince spoke with bitter contempt of “that family which everywhere 
and at all times, in every country where it has reigned, has given us the 
scandalous example of struggles and domestic treacheries. We represent 
not reaction but modern society. Sympathy has been expressed for 
Francis I. Do not confound sympathy with pity. Our sympathy is reserved 
for the glorious Italian cause; for the ex-King of Sicily we have only pity.” 
Contrasting the divisions in the Bourbon family with the unity of the 
Bonapartes, he continued: “If bad times come, history will not tell of 
treason among the Bonapartes as among the Bourbons, for they would all 
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be united in face of danger.” What had happened in Naples was only the 
prelude. Now that the Bourbons had gone the Pope as a temporal ruler 
must go too, returning to the primitive simplicity of the apostles, handing 
Rome to Victor Emmanuel, and withdrawing into an honourable retreat 
whence he would rule without dependence on anyone. The speech was 
as rapturously received in Italy as had been England’s blessing on Italian 
unity in Lord John Russell’s celebrated despatch to Sir James Hudson, and 
appeared as a brochure in Italian dress. “Your speech is for the power of 
the Pope,” wrote Cavour, “what Solferino was for Austrian rule. Your 
help will not fail us. After making such a large break in the walls of the 
Eternal City, your shoulder will give a further push towards the entrance. 
That will be a great day for Italy, for France, for the universe. The 
destruction of the Temporal Power will be one of the most glorious and 
fruitful events in the history of mankind, and your name will always be 
associated with it.” 

The speech equally delighted Persigny, Minister of the Interior, who 
placarded it throughout France and published it in the Moniteur des 
Provinces, but it was generally deplored as an unprovoked and ungenerous 
outburst. The Duc d’Aumale, the youngest and most distinguished son of 
Louis Philippe, replied from his exile in Twickenham in a brochure 
entitled Lettre sur l'histoire de France, which defended the Bourbon record, 
recalled the leniency of Louis Philippe, and carried the war into the 
Bonaparte camp. The manuscript was sent to Comte d’Haussonville who 
undertook to get it printed in Paris. Though no name appeared on the cover 
it was signed Henri d’Orléans. Copies were seized by the police, but large 
numbers were distributed by trusty hands and extracts appeared in the 
European press. Though the publisher and printer were sentenced, a blow 
had beén struck at the regime. In a land where affairs of honour were 
commonly settled by sword or pistol, the author expected a challenge and 
chose his seconds, but the aggressor made no move. “As for Prince 
Napoleon,” reported Lord Cowley, “he is lost. He seems resolved not to 
fight. Man, woman and child look upon him as completely dishonoured. 
The Emperor is more upset than by anything since he has been chief of 
state. The Empress exclaims: “If my son were in his place I would 
conduct him to the field of honour and place in his hand the sword or 
pistol to avenge the slur on his name.” Meeting him in the Tuileries she 
was believed to have greeted him with the cutting words: “I thought you 
were in London.” 

When the Poles rose against their Russian masters in 1863 the Prince 
despatched a lengthy memorandum to the Emperor advocating intervention. 
“The restoration of Poland is an axiom of our policy which needs no 
discussion. The support of the insurgents by the Church ensures the support 
of the Catholics in France. The Emperor declares that the restoration of 
Poland is no longer a dream. Let us go forward to fulfil the greatest idea 
and repair the greatest crime of modern times. That would evoke 
unparalleled enthusiasm.” The first duty was to encourage the insurgents 
to hold out by the prospect of foreign aid, the second to summon Prussia 
to stand aloof. As if this playing with fire were not enough, the author 
proceeded to redraw the map of Europe. The Emperor replied that the 
dream might perhaps be realized some day but that great prudence was 
needed. “I desire no demonstrations or provocations. I count on you to 
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assist me instead of embarrassing me.” Napoleon III had more horse sense 
than his impetuous cousin. 

The appeal was ignored, and a speech in the Senate declaring that he 
had a Polish heart and denouncing Russian repressive methods incurred 
public reproof. Billault, Minister of State, who followed in debate, 
repudiated the incautious utterance and explained the attitude of the 
Government, and the Prince was deeply hurt to read in the Moniteur a 
letter from the Emperor congratulating Billault on his intervention. “Your 
words were in every respect in accord with my ideas and I repudiate any 
other interpretation.” 

An aggrieved letter from the thin-skinned Prince provoked a severe and 
detailed indictment of his conduct throughout the years. “Since my election 
as President you have never ceased in word and deed to combat my policy. 
How have I retaliated? By striving on all occasions to bring you forward, 
to give you a position worthy of your rank and scope for your brilliant 
qualities. Your speeches in the Senate are always a serious embarrassment. 
People wonder that I tolerate such sustained opposition. I have a right to 
ask that you should conceal any divergence of opinion. Your last speech 
was outrageous. You must choose between supporting my government and 
giving rein to your violent opinions, in which case I must announce my 
dissatisfaction. I deeply regret that your good sense and good heart have 
not controlled your passions.” In replying the Prince asked permission to 
visit Egypt with his wife and thereby to prove that he‘ would give no further 
trouble. He had only one request—a command in the event of war. The 
offender, now in a somewhat chastened mood, explained to the Russian 
Ambassador that he had not preached rebellion, that he merely desired 
a better life for the Polish people, and that he was mindful of his relation- 
ship with the Tsar. Some of the insurgents expressed their gratitude to 
their champion by offering him the crown of Poland if independence were 
achieved. 

On his return from Egypt the Prince resumed friendly relations with his 
cousin, who appointed him President of the Commission for the publication 
of the correspondence of Napoleon of which 15 volumes had appeared, 
and the enterprise was completed under his direction. Conscious of his 
abilities he fretted at inaction. “My position looks very agreeable,” he 
complained to the Emperor, “but it does not satisfy me because I am not 
fulfilling my destiny. I can do nothing to earn glory and a place in history. 
What humiliates me is to be out of touch with the Government.” “You are 
very clever and well informed,” replied the Emperor, “but you have too 
little tact in your conduct and too little measure in your words.” 

In May, 1864, the Prince begged for a conversation “not about politics, 
as I see you do not wish to discuss them with me, nor about money. I desire 
your advice about my future. I am forty-two, in poor health. I have a child 
and am expecting a second. With my name, position and my limited 
capacity I should try to render services to my country, to leave some trace 
of my life, in a word to find my duty and to do it. I cannot continue to 
live from hand to mouth. Before deciding my course I have a right to 
consult you as head of the family. My ambition is neither culpable nor 
unreasonable and everything depends on what you will say to me.” If 
there was a reply it has not survived. The Prince was incorrigible. 
Representing the Government at the unveiling of a monument in Ajaccio 
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to Napoleon and his brothers in 1865 he renewed the attack on the . 
Temporal Power. The fresh outburst provoked the most wounding 
reprimand he ever received, for, on this occasion, it was published in the 
Moniteur. “I must inform you of my painful impression on reading your 
speech at Ajaccio. Your programme can only serve the foes of my govern- 
ment. To prevent anarchy in public opinion the Emperor established—first 
in the family and then in the government—the severe discipline which 
admitted only a single will and unity of action. From this line of conduct 
I cannot depart.” The publicity was even harder to endure than the censure. 
The culprit promptly resigned his post as Vice-President of the Privy 
Council and the Presidency of the Exhibition planned for 1867. Retiring 
to his residence in Switzerland, he waited for the Emperor’s wrath to cool 
and a month later he was summoned to the Tuileries. 

The Emperor. I am grieved but I had to do it. I am not angry with you, 
but I have long been annoyed by the embarrassments you cause me. I do 
not want people to think I have two policies, one official, one secret of 
which you are the mouthpiece. My letter was written to disassociate myself 
from what you said. 

The Prince. Yt might have been done in a less wounding manner. I do 
not recall any such publication. Our uncle wrote sternly about your father 
and Murat but never published his letters. J am deeply hurt. What have 
you against me? 

The Emperor. I am not criticising this or that passage but the whole 
thing. No one but myself should put forward a programme, even a good 
one. We cannot have two heads under one hat. 

The Prince. Knowing my opinions and my record, why did you appoint 
me to the Privy Council? 

The Emperor. It is easy to blame my policy if one is not in power. 

The Prince. There is no liberty. I cannot believe it suits France in the 
long run. Our great uncle understood this. Your government is badly 
organized and there is a lot of friction. You cannot even do good. The 
country: is oppressed. You know I have always thought the same. You 
no longer care for me. You only made me Vice-President of the Privy 
Council owing to the solicitations of Walewski, Magne and Persigny who 
wanted thereby to enhance its prestige, and now you regret it. 

The Emperor, No sentiment, please. 

The Prince. If the Empire and liberty prove incompatible it will be a 
bad day for our dynasty. If you do not regret your letter, I do not regret 
my speech. 

The Emperor. You consort with all the enemies of my government. 

The Prince. 1 never drop my old friends. I see very few people, and 
of these very few are your enemies. No word is uttered under my roof 
which you should not hear. 

On the eve of the Austro-Prussian conflict in 1866 the Prince requested 

a command if France were involved. His desire was granted and harmony 
was restored. The Seven Weeks War ended as suddenly as the campaign 
of 1859, and his sole assignment was to persuade his father-in-law to 
conclude an armistice with Austria. Since France had come so close to 
the precipice and doubts had been expressed as to her readiness, a mixed 
commission of soldiers and civilians, including the Prince, was appointed 
. to reorganize the army but its recommendation of compulsory service was 
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rejected by the Chamber. “You wish to turn France into a vast barracks,” 
exclaimed Jules Favre. “Take care not to make her a vast cemetery,” 
retorted Marshal Niel. 

„The Prince’s anxieties were increased by a visit to Germany in 1868 when 
Bismarck frankly revealed his plans for South Germany and described 
France as the only obstacle. 

Bismarck, What do you want? 

The Prince. The Rhine frontier. 

Bismarck. Impossible. Belgium? 

The Prince. That would need a treaty. 

Bismarck, Why? If it did not suit me I should break it. 

Still more alarming was the impression of military efficiency derived from 
visits to Prussian barracks in the company of Colonel Stoffel, Military 
Attaché at the Embassy in Berlin. 

The first stage of the inauguration of the Liberal empire in 1867 gave the 
Prince the keenest pleasure. “Your Acte Additionel in favour of liberty is 
an immense event,” he wrote to the Emperor. “It is good for you, for your 
son, for France. It will make an enormous impression in Europe and restore 
our great prestige if loyally and skilfully implemented. The French people 
have always understood you when you had confidence in them. Good laws 
on the press and the right of association will be useful and glorious reforms 
due to your unforced initiative. You know my old convictions. Partly trained 
by you I have only two passions—the glory and liberty of our country under 
our family. Persevere. Do not let yourself be hindered by selfish and narrow- 
minded men. When history can say that after restoring order and bringing 
glory to France you initiated real liberty you will have little cause to envy 
the greatest sovereigns. That is the first utterance of my heart.” “I am very 
touched by your comment on the new phase,” replied the Emperor. 

The friendly letter emboldened the Prince once again to proffer advice. 
“Your liberal programme has caused the more satisfaction since it came 
as a surprise. The press, most of it hostile, found it difficult to conceal its 
embarrassment, and our enemies have been put out of countenance. A great 
effect was being produced, but the announcement of your new Ministry has 
changed the feeling and everyone is saying “this is not serious.” Thiers has 
exclaimed: “This is a trick, but we can turn it to our account.” The benefits 
conferred by the Emperor, it is said, are being whittled away. Distrust is 
rife. If this goes on the reaction will be serious and your generous initiative 
will weaken instead of strengthening you. You change your technical 
Ministers and retain the political figures. You even keep the silent ones who 
cannot appear in the Chamber. As Minister of State, the sole effective organ 
of government, Rouher was already too omnipotent and now you add the 
Ministry of Finance. He is a man of great talent and real worth and has 
rendered you too great services to retire. To make him Minister of Finance 
seems to me excellent, but ought he to remain spokesman of the new 
domestic policy? New situations require new men. What confidence would 
a Minister inspire who proceeds to praise what he condemned a year ago? 
The malady of our time is flabbiness of character, the enfeebling of con- 
science, the spectacle of Ministers defending the policy they have opposed, 
retaining their post in order to ensure its failure. That is not the way to raise 
the morale of a nation. My sole motive is my desire for the success of a 
policy which I warmly approve, and which I regret to see compromised 
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by the feebleness in its application.” The Emperor replied that such 
criticisms would only be justified under a Parliamentary régime like that 
of Louis Philippe. “I am to a certain point responsible for all that the 
Ministers have said or done, and if I take the initiative that is no condemna- 
tion of past actions. Moreover, since neither the Minister of the Interior nor 
the Foreign Minister is an adroit speaker, I had to retain Rouher as spokes- 
man on all questions. I am glad to give you these explanations.” 

No sooner was one crisis over than the clouds rolled up again. After the 
war of 1866, which added Venetia to the Italian kingdom, the French 
garrison was withdrawn from Rome. In the following year Pio Nono, 
menaced once more by Garibaldi, appealed to the Emperior, who promised 
its return. “You can imagine the effect in Italy,” telegraphed the King to 
his son-in-law. “The consequences will be terrible for both nations. Do 
what you can to prevent this misfortune.” The Prince replied that he knew 
nothing about affairs and had not seen the Emperor for a long time. Despite 
the defeat of the Garibaldians at Mentana by the Papal troops, the French 
garrison returned to Rome. The Prince drafted a protest, but its publication 
was vetoed by the Emperor and an interview failed to calm the troubled 
waters. “The more I reflect on the talk,” wrote the Emperor, “the more I 
want to convince you how regrettable it would be if you appear to be 
separating from me. It is bad enough at ordinary times to display division 
in a family, but now any publication opposed to my policy would constitute 
a hostile act. The situation is grave. I am attacked on all sides and your 
opposition would be regarded as a sign of weakness. Despite my friendship 
I must repeat that if you wish to go your own way I shall be obliged to 
announce a dramatic rupture.” The offender cancelled publication, and wrote 
an aggrieved letter of submission.. “You deprive me of the rights of the 
humblest citizen and relegate me to the position of a suspect and a pariah 
in my own country.” 

After a year of sulky silence the Prince felt so alarmed at the foreign and 
domestic situation that he meditated a resounding declaration in the Senate. 
On second thoughts he addressed a memorandum to the Emperor who 
briefly replied that they were not in agreement. “At home we need firmness; 
abroad we must await events. I am always glad to receive your views.” A 
second memorandum was despatched a month later analysing the elections 
of May, 1869, in which the government won only two-thirds of the seats. 
“Thus the Emperor is once again the master of the destinies of France. If 
by a change of men and system he pursues a liberal and constitutional course, 
if he sacrifices part of his power, he will receive the support of the Chamber 
and increase his popularity. If, on the other hand, he favours a reactionary 
clerical policy and continues to employ the discredited personnel of the 
present government he will strengthen the Republican, socialist and revolu- 
tionary Opposition, which would erupt in a terrible manner in the event 
of domestic or external complications. The Empire has plenty of strength, 
but its adherents are dispersed while its opponents are disciplined and 
concentrated in the great cities, above all in Paris. To live in an immense 
capital where the large majority of the inhabitants dream of upsetting a 
régime is a most difficult problem. Insurrection can be suppressed by force 
once, twice, thrice; but to hold Paris by force indefinitely is impossible. It 
must be disarmed by a wise policy. The situation is grave; the democratic 
flood is mounting. It must be canalised. not resisted. The men identified 
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with the old system must go and liberal concessions be made. There must 
be a holocaust to save the Emperor, the dynasty and the Empire, and new 
Ministers, such as Ollivier, must inspire confidence.” The writer concluded 
with a list of urgent reforms, above all ministerial responsibility. When the 
Senate resumed after the summer recess he renewed his demand for a clean 
break with the past. “I should like to see the authoritarian Empire burn its 
boats. The art of government is to yield at the right moment. Do not be 
afraid of opposition. It is the salt of politics.” The last of the indefatigable 
Prince’s lengthy memoranda reached the Emperor in February, 1870, after 
Ollivier was called to the helm. A plebiscite, he argued, was essential to 
tatify the new system. The last plebiscite of the reign in April, 1870, brought 
a majority of 74 to 14 millions, but the abstention of 2 million votes was 
ominous. 

The Prince was yachting in Norway when the storm burst. Hurrying back 
to Paris he accompanied the Emperor to Metz, whence he was despatched 
with an appeal to his father-in-law. The mission was fruitless, for a French 
garrison blocked the road to Rome. When the news of Sedan reached him in 
Italy the resentments of former days melted away. “I ask to join you. 
Misfortune can only strengthen the ties which bind me to you since child- 
hood.” “I am touched by your offer to share my captivity,” replied the fallen 
ruler. “But I desire to remain alone with the few who followed me, and I 
have begged the Empress not to come.” The stormy petrel of the Second 
Empire lived for another 20 years, writing, travelling and quarrelling, 
but he had ceased to count. Throughout life he was his own worst enemy. 

G. P. GoocH 
To be continued. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON’S OUTLOOK ON SCIENCE 


HYSICS, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology: a drab yet formidable list of 

subjects to be studied, or so it seemed to the young Francis Thompson 

when he began his medical course at Owens College, Manchester, in 
1877. In a term or two would come Materia Medica and after that Anatomy 
and Physiology, two even more difficult subjects to attack. No wonder that 
the feeling of failure grew on Francis. It was not new to him. He had been 
for several years at schoo] at Ushaw College, always with the hope before 
him of eventually becoming a Roman Catholic priest. As his schooldays 
drew to a close however, it was patent to everyone that he had no vocation 
for the priesthood. Some other way of life must therefore be chosen. His 
father, himself a doctor, felt that medicine would be the next best thing; 
so Francis, who managed to pass his entrance examination and even to 
obtain a distinction in Greek, became a medical student at Owen’s College, 
Manchester. 

Years later he himself owned that he “had hated his scientific and 
medical studies and learned them badly.” In fact, he seems to have gone 
through his years at College—and there were almost seven of them—in 
a sort of a dream. Yet even so the “bad and reluctant knowledge” that he 
gained there grew to be of such paramount importance that eventually it 
found expression in his poetry. 
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In The Nineteenth Century, for instance, he considers the work of 
.... those patient Darwins who forthdrew 
From humble dust what truth they knew 
And greater than they knew, not knowing all they knew. 
These were the men who 
.... drew to light 
By their sciential might 
The secret ladder where though all things climb 
Upward from the primeval slime. 
He even, later in the same poem, passes to the patient microscopist, who 
.... With burnished tube betrays 
The multitudinous-diminutive 
Recessed in virtual night 
Below the surface seas of sight 
Him whose enchanted windows give 
Upon the populated ways 
Where the shy universes live 
Ambushed beyond the unapprehending gaze. 
Exactly what the shy universes were I cannot be sure. Perhaps the poet 
was thinking of the colonies of Volvox, the fresh water alga, each one a 
hollow sphere made up of hundreds of cells, only eight of which are able 
to divide to form tiny new colonies which continue to move actively within 
their progenitor, so long as it persists. 

Related to this infinitesimal living beauty was that of the inanimate 
snowflake. Describing its crystalline loveliness Thompson draws into his 
lines the thought of God. The snowflake itself declares 

God was my shaper 
Passing surmisal 
He hammered, he wrought me 
From curled silver vapour 
’ To lust of his mind: — 
Thou could’st not have thought me 
So purely, so palely 
Tinily, surely, 
Mightily, frailly, 
Insculped and embossed 
With his hammer of wind 
And his graver of frost. 

As Francis Thompson was at College from 1877 to 1884 it will be 
realized that the Physics and Chemistry he studied partook of the 
mechanistic outlook on the Universe which characterised nineteenth century 
scientists. Already John Dalton had, early in the century, formulated his 
atomic theory. Though similar in conception to that of certain Greek 
thinkers like Democritus, who had stated his ideas on the atomic structure 
of matter more than 2,000 years previously, Dalton’s theory was not, like 
theirs, based on speculation but on deductions drawn from the results 
observed in a series of careful chemical experiments of a quantitative 
character. His formulation of the theory was clear and concise and made, 
naturally as it would seem to him, in prose. Yet Lucretius in his De Rerum 
Natura thought otherwise. He couched his concept of the atomic constitution 
of matter in poetry—a concept based on that of Democritus who had died 
more than two-and-a-half centuries before Lucretius was born. 
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.. »+ Do but observe 

Whenever beams make their ways in and pour 

The sunlight through the dark rooms of a house 

You may see many tiny bodies mingling 

In many ways within the beams of light 

Or through the empty space, and as it were 

In never-ending conflict waging war, 

Combating and contending drop with drop 

Without pause, kept in motion by perpetual 

Meetings and separations, so that this 

May help you to imagine what it means 

That the primordial particles of things 

Are always tossing about in the great void,* 
tossing about, too, in an apparently closely-knit solid substance. 

This fact is expressed in Contemplation when Thompson, resting in the 
open air one day, feels that 

.... life with all things seems so perfect blent 
For any thing of life to be aware 
The very shades on hill and tree and plain 
Where they have fallen doze, and where they doze remain. 
But that is only on the surface. Probing below, he shows how different is 
the hidden reality. 
No hill can idler be than I 
No stone its inter-particled vibration 
Investeth with a stiller lie. 
And by inter-particled vibration, he gives expression to the continuous 
hidden movement of those ultimate “bits” of matter which constitute the 
ordinary everyday substances that are around us. 

From the diminutive he passes to the gigantic and finally brings home 
to us the amazing thought that 

In skies that no man sees to move 
Lurk untumultuous vortices of power. 

It is fitting to recall Francis Thompson at this time for it is 50 years 
ago on November 13, since he died. To most people his name is immediately 
associated with The Hound of Heaven, the best known of his poems. It is, 
of course, only one of the many religious poems he wrote, the most 
outstanding of which is Orient Ode. Beginning 

Lo, in the sanctuaried East 

Day, a dedicated priest 

In all his robes pontifical exprest 

Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly 

From out its Orient tabernacle drawn 

Yon orbéd sacrament confest 

Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn 
it continues to its triumphant end with 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is here, 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is there, 

Believe them: yea, and this—then art thou seer 

‘When all thy crying clear 

Is but: Lo here! lo there! ah me, lo everywhere! 
* Translation by the late R. C. Trevelyan. 
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Eventually it comes to this, Francis Thompson so interpreted science 
and religion through poetry that when he reaches a peak of perfection in 
the first type of interpretation the second is almost always commingled 
with it. New Year's Chimes gives clear evidence of his power to interpret 
astronomical science poetically 


What is the song the stars sing? 
(And a million songs is as song of one) 
This is the song the stars sing 
(Sweeter song’s none) 
One to set and many to sing 
(And a million songs are as song of one) 
One to stand and many to cling 
The many things, and the one Thing, 
The one that runs not, and the many that run. 


The last three lines in the second stanza serve as imagery for a solar system, 
or a planet with its satellites, or even the nuclear conception of an atom. 
Now that we no longer regard an atom as one and indivisible, knowing 
that it consists of nuclear and satellite electrons, we realize its existence 
depends on inter-particled vibration. It is indeed a multitudinous single 
thing, as Thompson puts it in the last stanza of the same poem 


This is the song the stars sing 
(Tonéd all in time) 

Tintinnabulous, tuned to ring, 

A multitudinous single thing 
(Rung all in rhyme). 

A poet’s assessment of his own work is always worth noting. Particularly 
is this true in Thompson’s case. Of his poems he said that “some are as 
much science as mysticism, but it is the science of the Future not the 
science of the scientist. ... For there was never yet poet beyond a certain ` 
range of-insight who could not have told the scientists what they will be 
teaching 100 years hence.” It is 60 years since he said this, and in that 
60 years the nature of scientific discovery has not only entered but 
progressed far into the territory of nuclear fission. That was one thing 
Francis Thompson never envisaged; the splitting of the atom, the destruction 
of that diminutive yet multitudinous single thing which like the stars has 
one part to stand, and many to cling, one to run not, and many to run. 
Could he have envisaged it, perhaps he would have trembled in dismay, 
not only because such splitting results in so immeasurable a release of 
stored energy and such myriads of contaminating particles, but because 
in some mystic way the integrity of individual atoms is ruthlessly destroyed. 
He believed that 

All things by immortal power 

Near or far 

Hiddenly 

To each other linkéd are 

That thou canst not stir a flower 

Without troubling of a star. 
Perhaps, even, man cannot stir (or split) an atom without disturbing 
Nature’s rhythm and hence troubling of a star. Who can say? 

W. G. WILSON 


AMERICAN LABOUR WELCOMES AUTOMATION 


i HAT is automation?” asks a recent study prepared by the AFL- 

CIO Department of Research. “Will it create jobs, or kill them? 

Will it contribute to a rising standard of living and full employment 
—or have the effect of benefiting only certain segments of the population? 
Will the transition to the widespread use of automation be accompanied 
by mass unemployment and social dislocation?” Such questions as these 
have been asked over and over again at innumerable meetings of trade union 
leaders across the country during the last two years and thoroughly 
ventilated in the 700 or more journals which circulate among the separate 
unions, generally on a regional basis. It should now be possible, therefore, 
to assess in broad terms the prevailing attitude of the newly-merged labour 
movement to the overt challenge of the “second industrial revolution”—a 
phrase which, in America, is usually understood to include the imminence 
of atomic power as well as technical improvements summed-up under that 
hybrid term “automation.” . 

A wide variety of control mechanisms and computers are steadily being 
introduced into American factories and offices. Radical changes in pro- 
duction methods, work-flow, office procedures and labour skills are already 
under way in numerous areas of the American economy. In their paper 
before the Industrial] Relations Research Association, Professors George 
B. Baldwin and George P. Schultz, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, described the following three developments as together 
embracing, in brief, nearly everything that can be included under 
“automation”: 

(1) The linking together of conventionally separate manufacturing 
operations into lines of continuous production through which the 
product moves untouched by human hands. This depends primarily 
on mechanical engineering for its adoption. 

(2) The use of “feedback” control devices: which allow operations to be 
performed without human control. With feedback there is always 
some built-in automatic device for comparing the way in which 
work is being done with the way in which it is supposed to be 
done, and for making, automatically, any adjustments that may be 
necessary. 

(3) The development of general and special purpose computing machines, 
capable of recording and storing information and of performing 
mathematical operations on such information. 

The machining department of the Ford engine plant in Cleveland is, 
perhaps, the best-known example of what is called “Detroit automation.” 
In this plant engine blocks are machined by a linked battery of machines 
on a line some 1,500 feet long. These machine-tools perform more than 
500 boring, drilling, honing, milling, and tapping operations, with little 
human assistance. The timing of each operation is synchronized so that the 
line moves forward uniformly. Again. the Pontiac Motor Division of 
General Motors has put into use an automated piston manufacturing line 
that produces 2,000 pistons an hour, through a process of linked machines, 
without being touched by a worker’s hands. 

In his introduction to the survey from which our initial questions are 
taken, Mr. George Meany, President of the joint-organization, lays down 
an approach to this new technology which can be regarded as generally 
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indicative of the optimistic mood which—in spite of the dampening effects 
of the current senatorial investigations—permeates organized labour in 
America as it braces itself to meet the dual impact of modern technocracy 
as a way of life. “Labour welcomes these technological changes,” declares 
Mr. Meany; and he continues: “The new techniques offer promise of higher 
living standards for all, greater leisure, and more pleasant working con- 
ditions.” But the AFL-CIO President wisely goes on to point out that 
“there are pitfalls as well as promises in the new technology.” He then 
puts the gist of the AFL-CIO attitude in these terms: 
“It is not characteristic of the trade union movement to sit back and 
let the future take care of itself. Labour unions can be expected to 
taise with employers the problems created by the new technology. 
The collective bargaining process must be utilized to work out 
the necessary arrangements for introducing the new machinery and 
equipment, for reviewing the wage structure and job classification 
that might be affected, and for making certain that the benefits 
flowing from the new technology are shared fully by the workers.” 

This spirit of long-term confidence, allied to a realistic attempt to use 
and develop to the full trade union machinery in tackling the transitional 
problems as they arise, was clearly shared by a regional conference of trade 
union leaders, organized as one of a series across the country by the 
30-year old and flourishing American Labour Education Service, held at 
Cleveland last month. Speaker after speaker, drawn from every branch of 
North American labour, went to the platform and spoke of the “boundless 
possibilities” of automation. Joseph A. Beirne, President of the Com- 
munication Workers of America, for example, describing some of the 
trends already accepted as commonplace in the telephone industry urged 
“workers to rejoice, as the machine lifts the burden of heavy labour from 
their shoulders.” “Let us move forward without fear of these wonderfal 
machines,” he asserted, “for automation is our friend, if harnessed 
properly.” It was during the discussion among the 500 delegates following 
on Mr. Beirne’s address that the claim was made that, having already 
marketed a total of over 50 million apparatuses, the communications 
industry was going on to install “two telephones in every American home.” 
Another revealing set of figures which emerged was that. not only was 
the industry handling 117 million conversations daily, but the conversations 
were noticeably growing in length. However, double the number of tele- 
phones did not mean double the operators. On the contrary, switchboards 
were fast disappearing. Within a year or so 50 per cent of switchboard 
operations had been cut to 40 per cent; and the CWA were setting up 
research groups to check what was happening to the redundant staff. 

A similar story was heard from the other sections of the Conference. 
In fact, the speakers at the Cleveland Conference—which brought together 
the voices of the Railroad Brotherhoods, the United Automobile Workers, 
the United Steelworkers, the Electricians, the Meatcutters, the Office 
Employes, and practically all the other big unions and many district 
federations, as well as representatives from University Industrial Relations 
Departments and from the U.S. Department of Labor—called emphatically 
upon government, business and labour for immediate action within two 
essentially-related areas of research, namely, for (1) national surveys of 
the overall economic and social effects of automation, and (2) specific 
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studies in.the separate industries directly affected. Only thus could this 
unpredictable robot-giant be “harnessed properly” to the needs of the 
people. Both lines of public action would have to be pursued together 
because, as one delegate put it: “Automation has iceberg characteristics— 
a lot happens beneath the surface; changes in one plant may affect its 
competitors or revolutionize the whole industry.” 

It was Dr. Lawrence B. Cohen, Professor of Engineering at Columbia 
University in New York, who stressed that the impact would fall heaviest 
on the white-collared workers—incidentally the least organized of U.S. 
workers—for routine office-work was being increasingly taken over by the 
engineers. Moreover, he argued, the effect on the employer himself might 
be just as drastic, with scientists and technicians daily becoming more 
powerful than management. “Who,” he asked, “is really going to make the 
decisions in automated industry?” To specialists like Professor Cohen the 
long-term problems was the most important one for organized labour, no 
less than for management; for it changed fundamentally the role of both 
elements in production and also changed the relationships between them. 
“Indeed,” he asserted, “a new group of people is needed to deal with the 
management of automation” and a new philosophy of industry is essential 
if the second industrial revolution is to be steered away from the human 
disasters which followed the first and if it is to be planned from the start 
in terms of human values. 

As at previous similar gatherings of union leaders since the Second 
World War, the undertone of thinking was often discernable—though it 
never came above a stage whisper—that the American labour movement 
would very soon have to face certain basic issues of national economic and 
social planning which it is almost sacrilege to mention at the present 
moment. But, as the gathering momentum of 15 million organized workers 
grows apace, and as internal integration of the recently-merged bodies 
moves from paper to practice, it can be plainly seen to involve nothing less 
than a direct political challenge to the existing parties which may do more 
to change the face of United States history than the advent of automation 
itself. 

Finally, no attempted assessment of these new attitudes would be 
complete without brief reference to the underlying awareness—obvious 
from the spate of literature now emanating from the headquarters of the 
labour movement and from the recurrent discussions on local, state, and 
national levels—of the world implications of automation. Generally 
indifferent to happenings in the wider-world of labour outside this already 
wide continent, American unionism has recently discovered the importance 
of the International Labour Organization in Geneva and shown an 
awakening interest in, at least, the humanitarian activities of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, which co-operates closely 
with the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

At its 1956 Conference the I.L.O., “recognising the profound impact of 
automation and other technological developments on all aspects of labour 
and social policy,” decided to give particular attention to the effects of 
automation in the economically less developed areas of the world. 
Continuing contacts are, therefore, being promoted between AFL-CIO 
officers and the I.L.O. bodies working in this expanding field. As an 
example of this new emphasis the Cleveland Conference gave up a whole 
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session to analyze—and debated in several of its “panel” discussions—some 
of the world aspects of automation. Increasing attention, of course, is paid 
in these discussions to the possible “feed back” effects on the U.S. economy 
of the rapid strides which automation, linked with atomic energy, is 
expected to produce in the near future in all oversea markets, but especially 
in the under-developed countries, which will skip over the first industrial 
revolution and plunge directly into the second. The defeat of the recent 
campaign of the National Association of Manufacturers to discredit the 
I.L.O. generally, and to restrict U.S. participation in its Conventions, owed 
not a little to this revivified championship of the I.L.O. by the combined 
AFL-CIO leadership and to their newly-found belief that the I.L.O. is 
a true friend of the American worker. 

New York. J. Avery Joyce. 


DR. RICHARD PRICE 


write this article as a distant relative, impartially. Richard Price was 

a man of various pursuits, the principal of which are, historian, 

economist, philosopher, parliamentarian, scientist and writer. The art 
of the historian and the art of the writer are closely related. In both cases 
a faculty for narrative or story-telling, and a sense of characterization are 
of high importance. There is a scientific side to history, with which the 
novelist is not concerned, demanding such gifts as balance of judgment, 
veracity of outlook, and power of reasoning. History is not a science, and 
by the variability of its date cannot be regarded as such, but a scientific 
study of its phenomena is certainly helpful in giving it weight and value. 
With Dr. Price’s historical works J am not here concerned to discuss; but 
while veracity and balance of judgment are rightly considered as essential 
to the great historian, he must first of all be a literary artist in some 
measure, or his other qualities will count as nothing, and Dr. Price was 
a superb literary artist. His principal works among very many others are 
“Treatise on Reversionary Payments,” “The Celebrated Northampton 
Tables,” “The Review of the Principal Questions in Morals,” this last 
named work established his reputation as a writer of note. 

In 1771 appeared his “Appeal on the National Debt,” and in 1776 his 
“Observations on Civil Liberty and the War with America,” which brought 
him an invitation from the American Congress to assist in regulating its 
finances. Of his great Treatise in Morals the chief position is that right 
and wrong are simple ideas incapable of analysis, and received immediately 
by the intuitive power of the reason. 

In the second quarter of the century few of the greater issues of secular 
thought or of theology are wholly divorced from letters. We can hardly 
realize what burning topics these were in the reign of George the Second. 
The man in the street kept asking himself, however confusedly, some vital 
questions. Do I ever feel, and act, in a fashion that wholly eliminates 
self-regard? Is benevolence real, and is it more than self-love disguised? 
Surely it is; but, if so. then what is the nature of its prompting? What 
are “merit and demerit,” in essence? These questions bearing hard on life 
and behaviour, quickly reach the- unphilosphic mind, and emerge from the 
endless discussions concerning the origin, connections, and sanctions of 
our moral ideas. 
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Such discussions, in precisely formal shape, abounded; and for all the 
importance of Berkeley, and Hume to world-philosophy, the most original 
and independent contribution of Britain was to moral theory, for which 
Dr. Price was one of the chief contributors. He asserts “Virtue is of intrinsic 
value... . and of indispensable obligation; not a creature of will, but 
necessary and immutable; of equal extent and antiquity with the Divine 
Mind; not a mode of sensation but everlasting truth.” These are truths 
which can appear only by their own light and which are incapable of 
proof; otherwise “nothing could be proved or known.” Such is the creed 
of Richard Price, Member of Parliament, and champion of the two 
revolutions, American and French. In his Review of the Principal Questions 
in Morals, he reverts to Butler, to whom he expresses his debt, and also 
in a measure to Clarke and Cudworth. He is, in his day, the champion 
of the strict a priori school, and is a practised and telling writer. His feeling 
for beauty finds its way into every corner of his language. He was one of 
the master-minds of his century, and an example, like Berkeley and Hume, 
of the occasional precocity of genius. At the age of twenty while a student 
at Oxford University he had already hit on certain clues to his leading 
principle: “drawing the outlines on loose bits of paper: here a hint of a 
passion; there a phenomenon in the mind accounted for”; and within 10 
months, struck with the futility of the “endless disputes, even in the most 
fundamental articles” of speculation, he was led to seek for some new 
medium by which “truth might be established”; and he says, “there seemed 
to be opened up to me a new scene of thought, which transported me above 
measure.” From this awakening he started with a magnificent indifference 
to all intellectural tradition and authority; a temper afterwards to be 
combined, as not rarely happens, with many politicians; and he is also 
from the first a humanist. 

Dr. Price is as fond as Bacon or Cowley of quoting parellels from classical 
antiquity, and he was “seized,” he tells us, “very early with a passion for 
literature.” I find Price’s humanism amusingly one-sided, and though there 
are many scholars who will disagree with my own view, still Pm entitled 
to my opinions for what they are worth. To Dr. Price must the credit be 
given, that he is a classicist.to the root, and in a discussion in Parliament 
on the East India Bill, when an opponent disagreed with his arguments 
he retorted, “then let us agree to disagree.” He was the first person in our 
history to coin this apt phrase which he used often to end many unprofitable 
debates in the House of Commons. Lloyd George made frequent use of 
this phrase, but, as far as I am able to ascertain, no one has ever felt it 
worth while to recall the name of Dr. Richard Price. And there is yet 
another Richard Price in the same person, who watches man’s life at large 
with a kind of dismayed melancholy. There is also the familiar Price, bland, 
dispassionate and serene, who is supposed to typify the “complacency” of 
the period. Though not a Londoner, he loved London and its cosmopolitan 
crowds. To his friends and acquaintances he became a legend, known 
familiarly as “Dr. Dick.” and as a type of the absent-minded man. He 
once, so it was alleged, put bread and butter into the tea-pot instead of 
tea and complained that the tea was the worst he had ever tasted. He was 
short-tempered and impulsive; and when a certain guest had left the invited 
company, he exclaimed angrily: “We can breathe more freely now; that 
man has no indignation in him.” 

Dr. Price’s description of mental phenomena so far as it- goes, is that of 
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a master. His analysis of joy and grief, of resentment and gratitude, of 
self-deceit, of ambition, and of the influence of fashion, compare well with 
any- other account of these “passions” that I can think of, or recall. The 
argument is too intricate to summarize here; but broadly speaking, it is an 
attempt to trace the action and reaction of feeling between two parties. 
He traces skilfully the elements of illusion that besets all human sympathy. 
“We sympathize,” he remarks, “even with the dead,” whose happiness, 
however, is unaffected by the dark images we form; and “it is from this 
very illusion of the imagination, that the foresight of our own dissolution 
is so terrible to us.” And yet, like other such deceptions, it is a beneficent 
provision of nature. Another illusion of less value, is the importance we 
attach to great personages and their feelings. All the innocent blood that 
was shed in the Civil Wars, provoked less indignation than the death of 
Charles I. A stranger to human nature, who saw the indifference of men 
about the misery of their inferiors, and the regret and indignation which 
they feel for the misfortunes and sufferings of those above them, would be 
apt to imagine, that pain must be more agonizing and the convulsions of 
death more terrible, to persons of higher rank than to those of meaner 
stations. This is, of course, a fallacy. These are some of the topics discussed 
by Price at the London Literary Club where he remained a member till 
his death. 

Dr. Price’s conception of “conscience” is partly suggested by that of the 
“moral sense,” which Shaftesbury had extolled in more emotional language 
and Hutchesson had raised into an independent faculty. He strips off the 
sentiment, links conscience with the whole scheme of the mind, and deepens 
the analysis. The one thing, he says, which “is of consequence to mankind 
or any creature,” and which mankind can “in strictness of speaking be 
said to have a right to,” is happiness. But happiness can only be won 
upon this earth “to a certain degree,” and only in obeying the voice of 
the rational conscience. Your impulse to love and benefit your neighbour 
is satisfied at once by being spent upon its object. You can win happiness, 
and also a peculiar sort of serenity by “working for the good and happiness 
of the world,” but not by indulging bad feelings, which are “more misery.” 
While at Oxford his father died on the family estate in Trinadad, and 
bequeathed to him the large sugar cane plantation situate a short distance 
from the flourishing commercial town of Arima, the third largest in the 
island of Trinadad. This plantation is still possessed by Price’s family. Some 
years ago I enjoyed a very pleasant holiday on this estate, and was able to 
collect much data and reliable information of the early life of Richard Price. 

In the race of fame there are many capable of brilliant spurts for one 
who comes in winner after a steady pull with wind and muscle to spare. 
Dr. Price never showed any signs of effort, and it is a main proof of his 
excellence that he can be inadequately sampled by detached passages in 
his writings taken away from the context in which they contribute to the 
general effect. He has that continuity of thought, that evenly prolonged 
power, and that delightful equanimity, which characterize the higher orders 
of mind. There are two kinds of genius. The first and highest may be said 
to speak out of the eternal to the present, and must compel its age to 
understand it; the second understands its age, and tells it what it wishes 
to be told. Let us find strength and inspiration in the one, amusement and 
instruction in the other, and be honestly thankful for both. 

: J. B. PRICE 
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eJINDIA’S ONLY COMMUNIST STATE 


HILE the world’s attention remains fixed upon internationally more 

dramatic areas, the Communist crisis in the Indian State of Kerala 

continues to boil. The smallest of the 14 constituent States of the 
Indian Union is but half the size of Ireland, yet she has a population of 
15 million people. In this year’s elections Indian Communists polled 
nearly 12 million votes (three times their strength in 1952) and gained 
control of Kerala, the south-western Malabar Coast territory of the Malayal- 
speaking people of what was formerly Travancore and Cochin under 
Britain. Using a powerful agitation and propaganda machine, Kerala Com- 
munists won 60 seats in the 126 seat State Assembly, and command the 
support of five out of the six Independents, thus having a clear majority 
over the three other parties. The relative strengths in the Legislature are 
Congress Party 43, Praja Socialists 9. Moslem League 8. Alarmed at 
the formidable and doctrinaire policy of the mew Cabinet, the Opposi- 
tion parties—formerly at one another’s throats—tried to form a united front 
of Christians, Hindus and Moslems. So far they have been able to do little 
more than organise black flag processions and parliamentary boycotts 
which worry the Marxists not at all. Since their Government was formed 
last April the Communists have not looked back. Communist cells tour 
the towns and villages, trying law cases and administering tribunal justice 
without any juridical sanction. The Government may not be responsible 
for this, but it is significant that in September the Parliamentary Com- 
munist Party effectively stifled a protest against unauthorized tribunals 
made by the Congress Party, Mr. M. C. Abrahams, a Congress Member, 
tabled a motion on September 1, expressing concern at the growing law- 
lessness in the State, and claiming that Communist cadres were acting as 
law courts. Upon an Opposition member being told by the Speaker to 
“clear out” of the Assembly, the entire Opposition walked out. 

Food is scarce in Kerala and unemployment is very high. The pressure 
on the land due to a huge population increase has in many places caused 
minute and uneconomic land subdivision. Over four hundred thousand 
people are without work, and their numbers increase by about one hundred 
thousand each year. The Communists claim that rice, tea, rubber and 
coconut capitalists—some of them British—are exploiting the country, and 
they spend much of their time organizing sabotage, collecting levies of 
food and money, and inducing workers to commit acts of violence against 
plantation managers and owners. The average annual income is about £8 
per head, which is insufficient to maintain a reasonable standard of life. 
Further, as the literacy rate in Kerala is high (53 per cent against an all- 
India average of only 18 per cent) people are widely of the opinion that 
they deserve better conditions. The Communists persuaded 34 per cent of 
the electorate that all these difficulties are the consequence of capitalism. 

As the third largest religious community (Hindus 303 million, Moslems 
35 million, Sikhs 6 million) the 8 million Christians are an important 
if neglected factor in India. In Kerala Christianity and particularly Catho- 
licism is strong and in the forefront of the anti-Communist struggle. As the 
effective power behind much of the State’s excellent educational system, the 
Christians have been singled out by the Communist Party as their priority 
target in the struggle to establish practical Marxism within their borders. 
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The Communists have therefore chosen their battlefield: the control of 
the young mind through the nearly six thousand Keralan educational insti- 
tutions is to be achieved by means of an Education Bill which, they hope, 
will put the Catholics and others once and for all out of the field. Most 
schools are to some degree State-aided, and the purpose of the Bill is to 
extend to private schools a measure of Government control. This involves 
at least two thousand schools. Teachers in these private establishments, 
says the Education Minister, must have the advantages of improved salaries 
and conditions now operating in Government schools—all 978 of them. 
On the other hand, says the Catholic Archbishop Mar Gregorios, the 
Government would force Communist teachers into the Christian schools, 
as Government conditions of service limit a school’s choice of staff 
to a single list of officially “approved” teachers. Two thirds of the 
State’s £6 million education expenditure goes in aid to private schools. 
The new Bill provides the Government with powers to take over any State- 
aided school which the Government considers is not being properly run. 
The Communists say that any school can contract out of the new law (if 
it forfeits aid), but the Christians point out that they cannot survive without 
Government subventions which cover their teachers’ salaries. The same 
danger, of course, faces Hindu, Moslem and other non-secular foundations. 
At the same time, there seems to be no possibility that the Communist law 
will fail to be passed, and people of all faiths are saying that they will close 
their schools rather than have them turned into Marxist indoctrination 
centres. A move to challenge the constitutional legality of the Bill before 
the Supreme Court is thought likely to fail, because lawyers believe that 
only in its application could it be called harmful. It is not opposed to the 
letter of the Constitution. There is also a good deal of talk about emigra- 
tion to other parts of India. While such negative actions may benefit a few, 
none of them seems the answer to the rapid growth of militant yet “legal” 
Communism in Kerala. Few people outside the State seem to show much 
interest in what is happening, or rather seem to appreciate its implications. 

Mr. Nehru who deals with Communist violence very firmly when it 
appears, is clearly at a loss when faced by constitutional Communism. The 
Government of Kerala is legitimate. Its laws are valid. Its internal activities 
are (so far as is known, and excluding the acts attributed to Party enthu- 
siasm) quite constitutional. Kerala is likely to be effectively collectivized 
long before the Central Government has worked out a formula to deal with 
it. In fact the Central Government has actually welcomed the new regime 
on a very high level. India’s kindly ageing President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
has given an official blessing to the Communists of Kerala, and sadly dis- 
countenanced his own Party (Congress) thereby. On the occasion of India’s 
tenth Independence anniversary in August, Dr. Prasad visited Kerala and 
told an audience of many thousands that the fact that the Congress Party 
was ruling in Delhi and the Communists in Kerala made no difference to 
him. He felt that a “great experiment” was being made, and that Kerala 
would serve as a great lesson to other States and an example of co-existence 
“for the good of all.” 

While there is no official censorship of news from Trivandrum, and the 
State capital’s streets have filled from time to time with up to fifteen thousand 
anti-Government demonstrators unhampered by the authorities, the general 
behaviour of the police leaves much to be desired. Threats, brickbat-throwing 
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and other forms of harassment of schools, clergy and planters give the entire 
place an air of danger and uncertainty. The police have standing instructions 
to intervene in “People’s Demonstrations” only to prevent arson, murder or 
banditry; and this leaves the many Communist agitators plenty of scope for 
intimidation. Disorder and violence are rapidly spreading in the rubber and 
tea estates of the Kerala hinterland, where education is not such a live issue 
as in urban areas. Although the Communists’ desire to nationalize the 
foreign-owned plantations was promptly sat upon by Delhi in the late 
summer, apprehension for their personal safety is rife among the planters. 
Mr. M. S. Calderwood, President of the United Planters’ Association of 
South India, says that planters “fear that a foreign-dominated cult may be 
inculcated by legislation and imposed by force.” Plantation managers are 
beaten up by union demonstrators with the police watching because murder, 
arson or banditry do not seem imminent. Meanwhile, three “strong men” 
pilot the ship of Kerala State. Chief Minister E. M. S. Nambudiripad is 
forty-eight. He became a Communist in 1937, after leaving the Congress 
Party and a period of Socialist work. He was elected to the Communist 
Party Politburo in the nineteen-forties. It was he who formulated the order 
that Communist units were not to be interfered with by the police. He is 
of Brahmin extraction. Mr. Achuta Menon, the Finance and Agriculture 
Minister, is 44 years of age. Deputy Leader of the Communist Party, he sits 
as an Independent, and was elected with Communist support. He is a writer 
and lawyer. The Education Minister, Mr. Joseph Mundassey, devised the 
Education Bill. Nominally a Catholic, he was dismissed from his teaching 
post at a Catholic college, and lost a lawsuit claiming wrongful dismissal. 
There are no indications so far of Russian or other foreign Communist 
activity in Kerala. On the other hand it is thought that Communism in this 
new and baffling form may well sweep through South and East India. Certain 
it is that neither the religious nor the other political parties will be able to 
stop it, while their present inefficiency and corruption continues. The 
Christians are excepted from these criticisms: but their position is weak, 
and they have very much to lose. SAYED EL HASHMI 


THE SLUMS 


Y years of experience before the last war as an Inspector of Housing 

and Town Planning in the Ministry of Health were very active 

and full of intense interest. The fact that I conducted over 150 Public 
Local Inquiries in the principal Town Halls throughout England and 
Wales, and inspected 35,000 slum dwellinghouses will, in itself, be suffi- 
cient to show how absorbed one can become in this work. In addition, I 
listened to at least four advocates who are now Her Majesty’s Judges, to- 
gether with the greatest advocate in the land, arguing cases on behalf 
of their clients, who might be the Local Authority on one hand or the 
property owner on the other. Now, in my retirement, when the question 
is sometimes put to me “What is a slum?” I hesitate to answer. The best 
reply I can give is that a slum is a dwellinghouse unfit for human habita- 
tion. In general terms, except for the land, it has no value and if demolished 
compulsorily, no compensation is payable. The principal Act concerned 
is the Housing Act of 1936. The word “slum” is not used in it, but in 
Section 187, Part VI, there is a fairly wide definition of the defects which 
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comprise a slum and these include disrepair, sanitary defects, bad 
arrangement and falling short of the provisions of the bye-laws. Strangely 
enough, dirty conditions and infestation by vermin are not mentioned, but 
the Local Authorities include these as being sanitary defects and condemn 
buildings accordingly. Many thousands of clean houses have properly been 
demolished as slums. 

Tt will be of interest to look at Sub-Section 2(1) of Part I of the 
Housing Act, 1936, reading as follows: — 

“2(1) In any contract for letting for human habitation, a house at a 

rent not exceeding : — 

(a) in the case of a house situate in the administrative County of 

London, forty pounds; 

(b) in the case of a house situate elsewhere, twenty-six pounds; 

there shall, notwithstanding any stipulation to the contrary, be 

implied a condition that the house is at the commencement of 

the tenancy, and an undertaking that the house will be kept by 

the landlord during the tenancy, IN ALL RESPECTS reasonably 

fit for human habitation.” 
This Section of the Act is not very widely known, otherwise there might 
be some serious implications. However, certain property owning interests 
` saw the importance of it and took a test question to the House of Lords. 
The judgment of the Law Lords was that a broken sash-cord in the window 
of a front bedroom in a two-bedroomed house rendered the house not 
in all respects fit for habitation. A question in the House of Commons on 
March 2, 1943, asked if the Minister proposed taking any action because 
of the possible implications of this judgment. The answer was that the ` 
Minister was not prepared to introduce legislation which would limit the 
safeguards of tenants conferred by Section 2(1) of the Act of 1936 as it 
now stands. Therefore, in considering the question of what is a slum, the 
importance of this Section of the Act must not be overlooked. A broken 
sash-cord might well be the beginning of a slum within the meaning of 
the law. 

The work of inspecting slum dwellings condemned to demolition by 
Local Authorities has to be very thorough, involving as it does all the 
rooms in every house and perhaps the life savings of an owner. During 
my inspection duties I had some strange and diverting experiences, not 
always pleasant. The cleanest slum dwelling I ever saw was in the industrial 
town of Widnes on the banks of the Mersey. Widnes is given up to the 
manufacture of chemicals, which is far from being a clean industry. The 
walls of the house were painted throughout in an ivory white shade of 
enamel, the floors had been scrubbed white with sand and wax-polished 
and the furnishings and bedding were spotless. “All done by the tenants 
themselves,” commented the Sanitary Inspector, “hospital clean!”—and 
it was. The tenants were Polish chemical workers. I have also seen houses 
approaching this condition of cleanliness amongst the Northern coal miners 
and have had tea with the tenants of more than one. Difficulties with local 
dialect often occurred. For instance, on Tyneside some of the tenants 
complained that they do not understand the B.B.C. announcers. One of 
my colleagues, distinguished by his politeness, was making an inspection 
there. The Sanitary Inspector introduced him to a particularly obtuse 
occupant. “Good morning, Madam,” he said to her as he doffed his hat. 
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The woman looked at him rather fiercely but made no reply. “I hope I 
am not troubling you unduly,” the Inspector continued, and still the 
woman looked and said nothing. “I shall have to commence upstairs if 
that is convenient to you?” the Inspector inquired. The woman turned 
round and looking at the questioner, pinched the backside of the Sanitary 
Inspector, “What does the . . . say?” she facetiously inquired. 

There is a widely held impression that the worst slums are in the East 
end of London. This is a mistaken impression. There are black spots in 
the East end, just as in all the large centres of population, but the slums 
in the industrial towns of the Midlands and North of England are worse 
than those in the East end of London. The worst slums are to be found 
in the dockland areas of the seaport towns, and these are often accentuated 
by the tenants being coloured people having a low standard of living 
conditions and hygiene, usually living with white women. Proposals by 
the Local Authorities to remove these slum-dwellers into new houses on 
the Councils’ housing estates are often objected to by the sitting tenants, 
and the Local Authorities are faced with a grave difficulty. North and 
South Shields, Sunderland, Hull, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Bristol, Cardiff 
and Swansea—all have large areas of bad slums. The old back-to-back 
dwellings in Bradford, Birmingham, Sheffield and Leeds, are very bad 
indeed. Of these large centres of population Liverpool is the worst. In 
the dockland area there are many closed-in courts having three-storey 
dwellings built back-to-back. There is no available drying ground, so on 
washing day lines are strung across the solitary living room and, in fine 
weather, perhaps across the court. This is also the children’s playgound 
and there the accidents happen. It is a pathetic sight to see a child’s 
funeral in the Irish dockland area of Liverpool. The rate of infantile 
mortality in these slum areas has been checked and found to be nearly 
three times the ordinary rate throughout England. 

Taking the country as a whole, there is reliable evidence that 95 
per cent of the slum dwellers when removed into new Council houses 
respond to the improved environment and keep their houses in good con- 
dition, particularly so in respect of the younger generation; the five per 
cent defaulters were usually old people whose lives have been such that 
improvement is now beyond their means and their comprehension. The 
young mothers usually dread having their children born and brought up 
in the bad conditions. One soon gets accustomed to the distinctive smell 
of bed bugs when entering a house and takes precautions accordingly. 
The bed bug is a very tenacious insect and is not easily exterminated. 
They live on human blood and can go without a meal for a long time. 
Infestation by bugs is, therefore, very widespread throughout the slums. 
Many tenants try by various means to get rid of them, only to find that 
their eggs hatch out in the cracks and crevices and a new brood descends 
upon them. An infusion of the deadly cyanide gas is one of the most 
effective methods of extermination. Several of the cities and large towns 
have developed this method, but great care must be exercised in its 
application. To the best of my knowledge, I never had a bed bug on me, 
but I have had fleas in plenty. Fortunately, they do not seem to like me 
very much. On one occasion, after a day’s inspection of the slums in 
Liverpool, I undressed in the dry bath of my hotel. In the process of 
undressing in this way, the fleas jump off one’s clothing to the white enamel 
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surface of the bath. With a piece of soap they can be dabbed and caught. 
I counted 27 fleas that evening. Of course, one had to have a complete 
change of clothing every evening during these inspections. How much this 
country is indebted to the great work of the Sanitary Inspectors in the 
clearance of some 230,000 slum dwellings in England and Wales and 
62,600 in Scotland during the six years before the war, has never been 
appreciated. Owing to the shortage of houses, slum clearance was stopped 
at the outbreak of war, but has now been resumed in considerable volume. 
Two Acts supplementary to the principal Housing Act have been passed 
since the war. These are the Slum Clearance (Compensation) Act and also 
the Housing Repairs and Rent Act, 1954. Both Acts have had a consider- 
able influence on slum clearance. 
WittiaM T. BOWMAN 


MY FRIEND THE CAMEL 


HE most philosophical (though the most despised and slandered) animal 

in the world is the camel. To begin with, he has such a distaste for 

living that he remains for eleven months in his mother’s womb. 
intuitively aware, no doubt, how miserable is this vale of tears. Always 
phlegmatic, he never loses his temper, even under the worst provocations. 
In moments of passion, where the stallion would be dangerous, he spends a 
quarter of an hour with the she-camel, still with the far-away look in his 
eyes, His owner must rouse him with a clout of the club. The animal starts, 
groans, and returns to his eternal meditations until the next stroke. J must 
admit that my friend is not particularly goodlooking, with his triangular- 
shaped back and his long snake-like neck ending in a microscopic head, 
reminiscent of that of a stegosaurus. And he has an obnoxious smell, for 
he is often mangy. No one understands the camel, and like all misunder- 
stood noble spirits, he utters from time to time loud protestations against 
the ugliness of life and the stupidity of man. In a staccato volley of moans 
and groans, he asks himself: “Who am I? Whither am I going? Why was 
I ever born? Why is this pigmy my master?” A shower of blows is ali the 
reward for this philosophical search for truth. Like all philosophers, he has 
little interest in worldly goods. He dislikes elaborate food such as barley, 
oats, hay or dates, preferring the thorny bush, the drier and woodier the 
better. He is fond of the “had,” a ball-shaped shrub growing in the desert, 
with a bitter taste, salty and aromatic at the same time, but likes also the 
“diss,” a thin-stemmed, leathery, rough plant. He does not disdain boughs, 
leaves, or even prickly thorns as hard and sharp as nails, such as those of 
the mimosa and gum-tree. These he picks with his leathery, pouting lips, as 
muscular and sensitive as a man’s hand. 

My friend does not eat all the grasses of the desert and dislikes some 
which would be a treat for sheep, disliking in winter what he likes in 
summer. Although he can fast for Jong periods, he must have a drink every 
ten days in winter and every three in summer. At a pinch he could do with- 
out a gulp for double the above lapses of time. Part of the moisture he gets 
from his food, although not miuch because he takes it so dry. As to the dew, 
it forms in deserts only for a night or two, after the scant rains, falling 
months apart. How does he do it? He conserves in his tissues nearly every 
droplet of the moisture he absorbs—and he can swallow 20 gallons at a 
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draught! His kidneys excrete a concentrated urine, and he needs work 
himself into a sweat only when his internal temperature rises above 40°C. 
Besides, his shaggy coat protects him from the withering desert-sun, much 
as his thick woollens protect the Arab. Even when the sun succeeds in 
dehydrating the beast, he will borrow from his own tissues the needed 
moisture. For all that, his circulatory system will not run out of moisture, 
the concentration in his blood-plasma remaining about the same. Thanks to 
such peculiarities he may lose as much as 25 per cent of his weight without 
being unduly bothered. The secret lies in the fact that the camel loses 
almost exclusively the fat stored in his hump, to the exclusion of vital 
tissues. His hump is a reservoir of energy. When he comes back from the 
pastures, it invades his whole back, but diminishes in direct ratio to the 
length of his journey. In bargaining for a camel the purchaser first looks 
at his hump, then at his teeth; the former tells.him how much work he 
can do (it is a kind of pressure gauge), the latter his age. He is the desert 
yardstick for riches; more than once the Beduins have asked me “How 
many camels is your father worth?” My friend is subject to recurring 
calamities which he endures with fortitude. Every year he contracts the 
mange and may die of it unless properly treated with “atran,” a kind 
of vegetable tar. He may also die from the bites of a gadfly. When he is 
wounded, he cannot be treated by ordinary antiseptic methods, for the 
rankling sore would infect the whole body. His wound must be cauterized 
with a hot iron, but he bears it bravely. When his feet are worn out, he 
needs not a farrier but a cobbler, for they are large, round and spongy, 
made for treading soft sand or smooth rock. They must not be shod with 
iron but patched with old leather. 

The camel is a peculiarly Oriental animal. He cannot live long in stables. 
To keep fit, he needs the boundless spaces of the desert, scroching heat by 
day, freezing cold at night, and freedom. Only Orientals are good camel- 
drivers. They know how to cure him by their strictly non-scientific 
methods, they understand exactly how much work he can do, for, like all 
Oriental people, he is indolent by temperament. He is occasionally capable 
of excessive and protracted exertions, but cannot do a fixed amount of 
work every day all the year round. For six months in the year he must 
graze, absolutely idle, in the pastures. The word “pastures” is misleading 
if it opens up vistas of lush, green meadows, blessed with babbling rivulets. 
The desert “pastures” are dried beds of rivers, sheltered sand-dunes, 
corners or bottoms where grow occasional greyish tufts, looking more 
mineral than vegetable. The camel has to walk 50 paces between each 
mouthful. When the French organized a camel-corps to combat the Tuareg 
plunderers, swooping down on the caravans, they placed my friend in the 
same category as the horse or the ox, locking him up in a stable and 
feeding him on fodder. The result was a dreadful hecatomb of camels, for 
they protested in the only way open to them; they died by the thousand. 
To police the Sahara the French were obliged to recruit tribesmen, the 
Cha’ ambas, mortal enemies of the Tuaregs, descended from ancient 
shepherds and warriors. Each has two service-camels; while one is on duty 
the other grazes the “pastures.” 

Now I must draw a distinction. My friend is the buff, humble beast 
of burden, foresaken by Allah and by man. As befits a thinker, the pack- 
camel walks slowly, at the rate of two miles per hour. Both Tuaregs and 
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Beduins loathe him. They are wont to say that his heart is as black as tar, 
and he is as mischievous as Satan. There is a grain of truth in this. 
Whenever the long-suffering, abused beast is fed up with the casualness 
of his master, he lets him have it in the form of a fine spray of the 
foulest and most-evil-smelling liquid on earth, stored in his stomach. And 
the fellow will take careful aim at the man’s face. All the pride and love 
of both Tuaregs and Beduins are reserved for his first cousin, the racing- 
camel, a proud and arrogant animal called “mehari” in the Sahara and 
“hejn” in the Arabian Desert. My friend, Emir Nuri Sha’lan, Sheikh of 
Sheikhs of the mighty Rualla tribe, always on the move between Jordan 
and Syria, could trace the ancestry of his racing-camels right back to 
Mahomet’s time. Such were splendid, well cared for animals, as white as 
the driven snow. The performances of the racing-camel are grossly 
exaggerated. As a general rule you must take with a pinch of salt what a 
~fisherman says of his catches, a hunter of his bags, a cavalry-officer of his 
horse, and a Beduin of his camel. The nomads are wont to call their mounts 
“ashari.” from the Arabic word for ten. They mean that their camel can 
cover ten stretches, that is 150 miles a day. Only the Oriental imagination 
which can ascribe 700 different names, images and endearments to the 
camel, the palm-tree rating 900, and the lion trailing a poor third with a 
measly 500. 

To the best of my knowledge, only one feat of exceptional speed and 
endurance was ever controlled and duly recorded. A military messenger 
in the French Sahara brought a letter from Teggourt to Ouargla (a distance 
of 102 miles), to return the following evening with a sealed answer. Perhaps, 
some gifted “mehari” or “hejn” could duplicate, or even better, this 
performance. But afterwards the animal would be winded for a good many 
months or even would have to be slaughtered. In the experience of old 
desert officers an average “racing” camel is capable of covering 54 miles 
a day in the course of a long journey, and this, at the cost of slogging it 
out for 16 hours out of the 24. His body is like the bison’s, heavy, almost 
of one piece, with nearly all its strength in the forequarters. His hindquarters 
are comparatively atrophied, and have none of the mighty muscle structure 
of the horse’s buttocks, so suitable for the sudden contractions of the gallop 
and the jump. Therefore, as E. F. Gauthier, a specialist to whom I am 
indebted for some of these notes, has observed, the camel’s natural walk 
is in a straight line. Over long distances a “mehari” can walk an average 
of 34 miles per hour, that is, almost double the pace of his first cousin the 
pack-camel. When hard pressed he can do at a jog-trot 54 or 6 miles per 
hour, but he cannot keep this up for more than a few hours. He can hardly 
gallop; the formation of his hindquarters make this almost impossible. 
After a hard and protracted training some camels can be taught to start 
at full gallop like the horse, but it is easy to see that this is not natural. 
It is a broken, automatic and spasmodic movement which he cannot 
maintain for more than half a mile. 

His fastest pace is the long trot. This is the pace of the “fantasia” or 
daring camelship display, of the mad charge, or desperate flight, or a 
messenger dashing to fulfil an urgent mission. To compel the animal to 
keep up this gait the rider must cultivate a rankling sore on its neck and 
prick it ceaselessly with his wand. E. F. Gauthier believes that the long 
trot is so hard for the rider because it is unnatural to the animal. This is 
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so jerky, violent and irregular that the rider.is obliged to compress tightly 
his stomach with a wide girdle to bear it. Here I imagine, is the origin of 
the allegation “camel-sickness,” though it is far less acute than sea-sickness; 
but at a walk of a jog-trot camel-riding is far more comfortable than 
horse-riding. Instead of springing on the saddle, you swing backward and 
forward in a horizontal movement. Upon a “rahla” or camel-saddle, you 
are seated as on a chair. As there are stirrups, your feet rest. upon the 
neck of your mount. Thus your feet should be bare or only shod in light 
Saharan sandals, going by the name of “naoul,” consisting of a featherweight 
sole and two straps, one for the big toes, the other for the remaining four 
toes. Shoes and boots would hurt the neck of the animal after a time. 
Your cannot use your knees and thighs to maintain a tight grip. It is a 
question of position and balance. Unlike horsemanship; it takes no previous 
training to ride. 

Once the eternal controversy broke out in a mess between cavalry and 
“camelry” officers; which is the swifter, the camel or the horse? Two 
champions were selected, the best animals in their species in that corner 
of the Sahara, an Arab stallion going by the name of Pharek, and a white 
“mehari” called symbolically “El Bark”—Lighting. Each was heavily 
backed by his fanatical supporters, and a sandy, but firm, track was picked 
out in the Great Eastern Erg. For the first seven miles Pharek kept ahead; 
then he began to foam at the mouth, became more and more tired, and for 
all his eagerness to keep in the lead was compelled to slow down,- while 
Daddy-Long-Legs was still fresh and forging steadily ahead in long strides. 
This test confirmed the pet theories of old Saharan hands that the long trot 
is not the natural pace of the camel. He is far more at ease in the jog-trot 
and, in the long run, his endlessly long legs, almost twice the length of 
the horse’s, give him the advantage. For all that, when it comes to a long 
journey, give me a horse. The patient and stout-hearted animal can be 
relied upon to struggle to the last ounce of energy in his body, while the 
camel has not the same fight in him. More years ago than I care to 
remember, the racing-camel which was taking me across the Syrian desert 
stopped abruptly, knelt down, to expire without any previous warning, just 
Hke a snuffed out candle. One minute, he seemed no more tired than usual, 
to be gone the next--and me alone and a 100 miles from the nearest Rualla 
encampment. Maurice MOYAL 


NICOLAS BERDYAEV 

ACOLAS BERDYAEYV is one of the most penetrating critics of our 

culture. Not only because his works are based on great knowledge 

and mental discipline, but also because they are animated by a 
human warmth and a sympathy for man which are often lacking in the 
treatises of “professional” philosophers. The emotional current flowing 
deeply under the surface of his words reminds us of that fine glow that 
permeates the books of Benedetto Croce. The latter searched the contents 
of history for manifestations of freedom and he discovered that actually 
human history presents a series of triumphant eruptions of man’s will to 
freedom. Berdyaev in his book The Meaning of History devotes many 
pages to the problem of freedom and its significance in the development 
of man’s spiritual being. Another of his volumes, Freedom and the Spirit, 
concentrates completely on this fundamental problem of man’s existence. 
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Berdyaev, like Albert Schweitzer, is a Christian philosopher. Both come 
in their wanderings across the expanse of human thought to a re-affirmation 
of Christianity; both recognize in Christianity not only the most sublime 
attitude of a truly free man, but also the greatest revolution of the human 
race: an inner, spiritual revolution. Both Schweitzer and Berdyaev are, 
so to speak, unorthodox Christians: they do not belong to any acknow- 
ledged and established Christian Church. Both search for truth and a 
living faith of Christ across, as it were, various religions and churches. 

Berdyaev’s philosophy, in spite of its mental discipline, is permeated by 
an emotional rhythm which adds to the richness of his thought. He observes 
with loving sympathy man’s struggles and defeats; he realizes the inherent 
tragedy of man torn between great ambitions and desires which cannot be 
fulfilled. He is rather pessimistic about man’s nature; but he never reaches 
nihilistic conclusions or revels in pictures of catastrophe. His is a 
dramatic vision of continuous fight within the man himself, between the 
elements of good and evil; and the stressing of the element of fight lends 
to his philosophy a sense of dynamism—and of hope. Like Schweitzer he 
wants to reconcile the anti-thesis of science and faith, of knowledge and 
religion. But while Schweitzer comes to the conclusion that every science 
ends in agnosticism, and that we have to make a completely different start 
with the mysterious nucleus of faith which persists in our heart, a start, as 
it were, independent of any science and knowledge, Berdyaev believes in 
the possibility of spanning the gulf between science and religion by a bridge 
of good will. 

The search after the meaning of history leads Berdyaev to the subject of 
the crisis of our culture. The Russian thinker is not a believer in the theory 
of automatic progress. He shares the opinion of the German historian 
Eduard Meyer that mankind’s progress does not offer the picture of a 
steadily rising road or gradient, but can rather be compared to a mountain 
panorama with a succession of peaks rising above deep-cut valleys. 
Berdyaev energetically opposes any idea of a mechanical progress of man- 
kind. Such an idea appears to him sterile and void, for it does not take 
into consideration the problem of man’s effort. Each epoch’s value ultimately 
depends on man’s capacity to create; there is no such thing as an automatic 
urge to progress. Every inch of man’s advance must be paid for in man’s 
creative effort. 

Berdyaev is of the opinion that the idea of progress blunders also in 
the assumption that a golden era will be established, a sort of millennium 
beside which all former achievement will pale. Such a Utopian dream is 
for Berdyaev a completely wrong assumption, based on a lack of reverence 
for our past which is the blood of our present. The past surrounds our 
senses and minds, it is the clay from which our future is to be shaped. 
Whether we like it or not, we wade knee-deep in the river of the past, in 
the current of time; and the fanatics of the idea of progress do not under- 
stand either the mystery of time which flow through our veins and minds, 
or the sense of history which is, after all, founded on and circumscribed 
by time. Happiness on this earth seems to be almost a contradiction in 
itself. Berdyaev does not go so far as Schweitzer, who acquiesces in the 
pessimistic verdict of Schopenhauer that “life is suffering.” To Bardyaev 
life is a continuous drama of man’s soul; for man tries to bridge the 
eternal antimony of time and eternity to jump across the river of time, 
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of eternal passing. But this inner drama, this “polaric tension”—and of 
its existence Hermann von Keyserling was deeply aware; moreover he 
thought that this “polaric tension” was the very source of man’s creative- 
ness—are necessary conditions of man’s existence. 

Berdyaev, who ardently champions the cause of man’s freedom, per- 
ceives grave dangers for it along the path of the ideal of an automatic 
progress. He also see those dangers in all egalitarian ideas. Like many 
other thinkers who have pondered on the sense of egalitarianism and 
equality, Berdyaev perceived in it a direct challenge to the very idea of 
liberty. For equality when pushed to its extreme limits does assume the 
form of a barrack-like uniformity. He analyzes the history of mankind 
sub specie of the idea of liberty. He professes the view that the world of 
classic antiquity was one of limited horizons. The idea of universalism was 
born with the advent of Christianity. The very limitations of the Greek 
mental and spiritual world facilitated the task of architecture and sculpture, 
truly glorious expressions of the limited world of the senses. The Greek 
world was also lacking in that tragic tension which results from a cleavage 
between our desires and our achievements. The destiny was decided before- 
hand: the Fates were holding the strings and there was hardly any chance 
for man to escape the ready-made verdicts of Heaven. The man of the 
classic era was not free; there is hardly any conception of free will in 
ancient Greece. The man of antiquity was firmly embedded in the stream 
of nature. 

Berdyaev claims that Christianity has brought to mankind an invaluable 
gift: it declared that man is equipped with a free will. The Christian world, 
says Berdyaev, is above all a free world. And being so, it must recognize 
the duality of good and evil: and the choice between those two elements 
is left to man’s free will and desire. This struggle between good and evil 
must go on until the end of our world. For this is the most fundamental 
conflict in a world set free by God. And as God does not suppress but sets 
free, so He did not suppress evil; He left both forces to play and to fight 
on this tragic globe; it is for us to make the choice, it is up to us to enable 
the forces of good to prevail. Christianity liberates man from the stream of 
“nature. Man, by liberating himself from her black magic, becomes really 
free. The man of classic antiquity could not embark upon a real conquest 
of nature, for he was afraid of its potential revenge on the trespasser; and 
he did not believe himself superior to the forces of nature. Real knowledge 
sprang from the advent of Christianity, for all science boils down to the 
conquest of nature. Only the man who tries to oppose nature and recognizes 
himself as different from nature, can understand her inner working. He 
does, however, perceive the dangers from which medieval thought failed 
to steer clear. He is enthusiastic about the Middle Ages; he is of the 
opinion—and this his thesis is one of the most interesting in his whole 
philosophy of culture—that the Middle Ages performed a signal service 
to humanity by preserving the mental and spiritual forces of man: by 
avoiding dissipation these energies were allowed to blossom to fullness 
in the Renaissance. The Middle Ages bequeathed to our culture two ideals: 
that of the monk and that of the knight, both formative ideas of enormous 
importance. Both are essentially based on self-restraint and moral disci- 
pline; both arose from the ascetic urge. Still, medieval thought was unable 
to reconcile man to nature and that set man against nature; the Middle 
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Ages condemned the very sources of existence, the very urges from which 
human life arises. Thus a dangerous rift was produced between man’s 
natural instincts and the ascetic ideal: a rift which is responsible for planting 
the ideas of carnal sin too deeply in man’s mind. 

Berdyaev criticizes—and justly—the attitude of some historians (such as 
Jacob Burckhardt), who perceived in the Renaissance only the rebirth of 
the classical thought and a return to ancient Greece and Rome. He con- 
siders the Renaissance a much more complex phenomenon. Christian 
thought cannot be separated from the Renaissance period. It is deeply 
rooted there; and this crossing, so to speak, of the classical world with 
Christian thought produced the incomparable drama of the Renaissance 
era. Because, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, there were already 
in that era seeds of the tragic knowledge of the modern times. True, there 
were geniuses who created as if possessed by some divine power; they did 
mot ask about the aims and ends of their creation, they simply obeyed 
the urge to create. But there appeared some artists who were fully aware 
of the tragic rift between time and eternity, conscious of the drama that 
torments modern man: the tragedy of dissatisfaction, of unsatiety, of the 
feeling of frustration, of constant imperfection, of the collapse of the 
highest authority: the Supreme Being. 

“Man’s self-affirmation leads to his perdition,” he states in his The 
Meaning of History, “the free play of human forces unconnected with any 
higher aim brings about the exhaustion of man’s creative powers.” This was 
the fate which befell the man of the Renaissance who created the ideal of 
humanism threatened today by the converging forces of our materialistic 
culture. Today this man who was born to the modern world in the Renais- 
sance era seems himself dangerously exhausted; our culture complains 
of sterility—and this is largely due to the lack of any metaphysical foun- 
dation, to our severed allegiance to God. The Socialist doctrine is unlikely 
to prove a panacea for the ills of mankind. Socialism is right, says 
Berdyaev, when it accuses Capitalism of drying up the sources of man’s 
spirituality and of advancing the debasing Gospel of money and success. 
Socialism enters on ground already spiritually impoverished by Capitalism. 
But unfortunately the creed which Marx offers to mankind is also based 
on materialistic concepts. That is why Socialism cannot be regarded as a 
way to mankind’s rebirth; it may constitute a passing phase in the spiritual 
development of human society (a similar belief is expressed by von 
Keyserling). We have been witnessing the complete bankruptcy of the ideals 
hitherto created by mankind. Christianity, being also a creation of time, 
although expressing a timeless and deathless principle, shares this universal 
collapse. “It is true,” states Berdyaev, “that Christianity shared the collapse 
of every other historical process. Two thousand years have not sufficed to 
realize the ideals of Christian faith and consciousness. They will never be 
realized within the framework of human time and history. They can only 
be realized by a victory over time, by a transition from time to eternity, 
by the triumphant passage from the historical to super-historical 
process.” He defends Christianity against the malicious attacks of those 
who rejoice in its failure: “the failure,” he says, “is not of Christian 
absoluteness and truth, which neither time nor hell can déstroy, but simply 
the failure inseparable from material relations, from disintegrated time 
and terrestrial conditions.” In the eternal aspiring towards the impossible 
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and unattainable—in which, incidentally, Joseph Conrad perceived the 
greatest privilege and the greatest misfortune of mankind—Berdyaev sees 
the essence of our struggle on this earth; and this is, according to him, 
the greatest privilege granted by God: man’s fight against evil, his tragic 
freedom of choice. 

Z. A. GRABOWSKI. 


MONET THE PAINTER POET 

LAUDE-OSCAR MONET was born in Paris on November 14, 1840. 

His father had a grocery business which proved unprofitable and so 

the family moved to Le Havre and joined forces with Madame 
Monet’s brother, a successful ship-chandler and grocer. As a boy Monet 
showed talent as a caricaturist, but it was not until he met the painter 
Eugene Boudin that he began painting in earnest. Boudin persuaded the 
young caricaturist to take up landscape painting and to work out of doors. 
This was a revelation for the boy who felt, he said, “as if a veil had been 
torn from my eyes. I understood. I grasped what painting was capable of 
being. My destiny as a painter opened up before me.” To see one’s destiny 
at the age of seventeen is a somewhat startling and precocious experience, 
but Monet never wavered in his intentions or his career. He was remark- 
ably fortunate in meeting Boudin whose sea-scapes were revolutionary in 
their modest way and also in coming across some Japanese prints which 
must have influenced his sense of design and planning. Monet had little to 
learn now though he studied for a while in Paris and met the promising 
talents of the time: Bazille, Pissarro, Jongkind, Renoir, Sisley, among 
others. His parents did not approve of his choice of career nor did they 
approve of his taking a mistress. Yet he remained undaunted, never hesitat- 
ing in his work, enduring great poverty and all the insults and hardships 
to which the unsuccessful are accustomed. He never quite turned his back 
on academic success and, from 1865, his pictures were sometimes accepted 
by the Salon. In 1870, unable to pay his hotel bill and not caring to fight 
for the Empire, he left France and came to England where he painted 
scenes on the Thames and in London parks. In London he was joined by 
Pissarro, and the two artists studied paintings by Constable and Turner in 
the National Gallery and South Kensington Museum. This year was a 
turning-point in his career, for several of his works were bought by the 
dealer Durand-Ruel who from then onwards never ceased his efforts to 
secure recognition for his work. 

Naturally keen on recognition Monet persuaded several of his fellow 
artists to form a society which would hold exhibitions in the former studio 
of the photographer Nadar. The first of these exhibitions was held from 
April 15 to May 15, 1874, and was an unrelieved failure. Yet the exhibition 
had one striking result. Monet showed five paintings, one of them entitled 
Impression. The critics seized on this name and henceforth the group had 
the title Impressionists. A title, derogatory or otherwise, brings with it no 
automatic financial success but it does provide the public with a quick and 
popular means of recognition, Monet and his friends had arrived; the 
public knew about them; they were the Impressionists; strange, difficult, 
unusual as they were, the public knew of their existence and could identify 
their work. The exhibitions continued to prove failures until 1879 when 
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the exhibition made a profit and the public showed itself far less antago- 
nistic. Yet Monet still lived in poverty, sometimes with insufficient money 
to buy materials, sometimes with a little money with which to travel and 
paint fresh scenes. Little by little his financial situation improves so that 
he could by a home and large garden in 1890. He was then fifty, an age 
at which many men have retired comfortably from the business worlds 
never having known the intolerable neglect and bitter poverty that he knew 
too well. In the autumn of his life he was able to live and work in security 
and was everywhere admired as a great artist. He never ceased painting; 
always there were new obstacles to overcome, new ideas, new visions 
stretching far before him. His sight frequently failed him but he was unable 
to rest and almost until his death in 1926 he continued to paint. 

When, in 1874, the critics labelled Monet as an Impressionist they were 
not entirely mistaken. Nor was he mistaken in entitling his work Impression, 
because to give the immediate impression of a landscape was his aim. He 
was an Impressionist, only as he grew older he evolved into an artist of a 
very different kind. This evolution is of extraordinary interest—largely 
because it is generally held that he was never anything more than a superb 
impressionist and that, in fact, he degenerated into the decorative painter 
of immense and worthless panels of water-lilies. This view of Monet as a 
master of the immediate is summed up in the well-known comment 
attributed to Degas: “Monet is only an eye—but what an eye.” The time 
has surely come to prove its falseness as a final judgment on this great 
artist. 

The recent exhibition at Edinburgh provides a chance to see the full 
glory of Monet’s achievement. Many great works are missing but there are 
more than enough to guide us in our assessment. Firstly we are struck by 
the limited range of .interests. He could and did paint still-life though 
lacking the control of form shown by Cezanne or the appetizing luscious- 
ness of such a lesser artist as Fantin-Latour. Still-life did not interest him. 
As for portraits it is hard to suppose that his reputation will ever rest on 
them. He seems to have disliked the fiddling intricacies involved in painting 
a hand or folds of drapery; and he was quite unable to breathe into them 
that undeniable insistent life that is the heavenly gift of the great portraitists. 
There was no pulsating life, no atmosphere in a collection of objects 
arbitrarily selected-and placed together; nor was there any pleasure in 
tackling the psychological implications necessarily involved in portraiture. 
The portrait of Madame Monet in Japanese robes is a chumsy heavy work 
quite lacking the delicacy of Whistler’s Japanese-style portraits; it stifles 
in the same way as do the claustrophobic photographs of well-furnished 
French houses of the period. It seems as if objects and persons had no 
interest for him they demanded an obedience, a fidelity, a form of self- 
surrender which he could not give. Nature was his first love and his last. 

Though painting came as second nature to Monet, this very facility was 
not without its dangers. Deep in Provence, Cezanne was able to hew out 
a style for himself; in isolation Van Gogh did his best work; Monet was 
always in the centre of a group of artists. At times he seems distinctly 
chameleon-like absorbing the styles he most admires. Corot, Boudin, 
Jongkind, Courbet and Renoir all influence his style, and the composition 
of many of his works is certainly derived from the Japanese prints he so 
much admired. By nature he was gifted with an almost incredible gift of 
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colour perception, an incredible gift of analysing landscapes into tones and 
harmonies. This natural gift was at odds with his impressionist technique. 
For instance, in his early work he frequently outlines figures and objects 
in black, and effect which does not exist in nature but which is useful in 
the composition of a picture and also in giving a sense of dimension; but 
in his later work he entirely abandons this trick because it was so much 
at odds with his true perception of the colours and light of nature. He said 
“Colour is my day-long obsession, joy and torment. To such an extent 
indeed that one day, finding myself at the death-bed of a woman who had 
been and still was very dear to me, I caught myself analysing the succession 
of appropriately graded colours which death was imposing on her motion- 
less face. There were blue, yellow, grey tones—tones I cannot describe. 
That was the point which I had reached.” At the same time this delight 
in and love of colour drove him dangerously near work which bordered 
on the merely pretty or excessive, notably in his landscapes of southern 
France and the Italian Riviera when the evocative, swirling style of Renoir 
is coupled with an abandonment to excessively bright colours. 

As Renoir grew older he escaped these dangers and went his own difficult 
and joyous way. The road of evolution and development was a triumphant 
one despite these dangers and the achievement of those years essentially 
poetic. From about 1869 he was able to seize upon a landscape and tear 
out its essential heart. Fluttering leaves, shimmering water, women rowing, 
the wind surging through a cornfield, poplars yielding against the breeze 
—all these subjects and more were within his province. It is strange that 
when he did paint a scene involving psychological comment as in Men 
unloading Coal the effect is strangely wooden and not unlike the effect of a 
Japanese woodcut. Mankind was only incidental to his art. A glorious, 
radiant sun breaking through a heavy evening sky or the lazy warmth of a 
beach needed no comment, only interpretation; there was a poetry there 
undefiled by man. Perhaps this gift of grasping the poetry of a scene is 
best seen in In the Garden in which a table is laid for afternoon tea; the hot 
afternoon sun beats lazily on the gravel paths and strikes through the trees; 
the white table cloth and the blue china remain cool and inviting; a child 
plays languidly in the shade of the table; all is still and quiet; mankind is 
round the corner, and nothing can destroy the tranquility of this privileged 
moment. Equally Monet could face the interior of a railway station, trains 
bursting through a tunnel, vast clouds of smoke and steam, dirty iron 
girders—industrialism did not dismay him and he could instantly find its 
poetry. He seems to sing as happily as a thrush on a warm spring morning. 
Monet was never merely an eye; he was a poet into whose hands the fairies 
stuck a paint-brush instead of a pen. 

As he grew older this poetic gift became truly visionary. The celebrated 
views of Rouen cathedral are utterly unlike his earlier work; even the 
technique has been transformed. The texture of the painting is like sand or 
stone, almost approximating to the buildings; the colour is that of some 
incredibly lovely building glimpsed from afar, a kind of cathédrale engloutie 
seen beneath the waves. Venice shimmers on its lagoons, opalescent, 
irridescent, like a landscape viewed through mother-of-pearl. A magic key 
has been granted to Monet and he passes beyond reality into a world of 
essential loveliness. When he comes to paint London he no longer sees 
its limpid skies, its green parks, the social life of the city; his vision trans- 
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forms it into a dream city such as it appeared to Rimbaud in his Ilumin- 
ations. The Houses of Parliament, Westminster Bridge, the Thames, float 
amid green fogs and vapours; the river becomes vast and endless and tiny 
boats float in meaningless passage on its green waters; the Houses of 
Parliament loom in enormous significance, vast, magnificent and menacing. 
Finally he comes to investigate his own garden, Everywhere teems vegeta- 
tion: irises, water-lilies, creepers, trees, water-weeds, but there is also peace 
and absolution. On the calm blue waters float the water-lilies, perfect and 
absolute, symbols of resignation, peace and harmony. 

From reality Monet progresses to poetry, to the capture of the essential 
poetry, atmosphere, life of a scene; from poetry he evolves to vision and a 
kind of spiritual peace for which there is no definition. If this vision is 
tormented, radiant or nightmarish, as when he comes to paint such 
opposing cities as London and Venice, it is also full of spiritual content- 
ment, as when he looks into the waters of his own lake and sees ultimate 
harmony in the water-lilies which form a kind of spiritual Nirvana. It is 
this evolution which many people find so puzzling and which has denied 
him his just measure of appreciation. He did not degenerate from Impres- 
sionism; he transcended it and passed through into an unexplored world of 
his own. The recognition of this evolution cannot be long delayed; it is 
certainly long overdue. ALAN BRD. 


FIRES OF NOVEMBER 


As I look back I see the smoke arise 
From gardens, slip between the trees 
Like summer’s ghosts; 
She mocks us as she dies 
With lingering flowers, 
Leaves a laugh to lift 
Among the dancing flames, 
Or tricks 
The foolish thrush to song; 
Such tender games 
Hold summer's requiem the winter long, 
Still will her witches and her warlocks fly 
Under the moon’s cold eye, 
Leave in the embers patterns of desire 
Warmer than fire, 
Or, infinitely sly, 
Alight to taunt us with a rose 
That frost will snap and seize 
Ere it unclose. 
BERYL KAYE 
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A VETERAN LIBERAL 

Twelve years ago Lord Samuel told his own story in a modest autobiography, 
and Mr. Bowle adds a good deal of information in a balanced biography, 
without purple patches, fireworks or frills. That ıs just how the veteran statesman 
and thinker, who has no taste for drums and trumpets, would desire. No one 
has ever accused him of playing to the gallery, for he is completely free from 
the histrionic poses which come naturally to such supermen as Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill. Here is the story of a man of exceptional efficiency and 
complete disinterestedness, endowed with a singularly lucid and well-stored 
mind, turning the opportunities of birth and fortune to good account. First-class 
administrators are always ın demand, and when they also possess constructive 
ideas they are beyond price. He has earned honourable mention in the annals 
of our century and has conferred fresh lustre on the gifted race to which he 
belongs. Though he never wears his heart on his sleeve and never allows his 
emotions or his tongue to run away with him, he has been motivated throughout 
his long career by a quiet and quenchless passion for the service of his fellows. 

Lord Samuel’s Liberalism, embraced in youth and expounded in his first 
book, retains the generous idealism inherited from Fox and Gladstone, and is 
completely free from the complacent Victorian doctrine of laissez-faire which 
satisfied the middle classes from the Reform Bill of 1832 till the Liberal victory 
of 1906. As a young Member of that famous and fruitful Parlament the 
reviewer witnessed his early ministerial career and admired his piloting of the 
Children’s Charter through the House, a reform which has greatly contributed 
to the health and happiness of the nation and which ranks among the pillars 
of the Welfare State. When the stresses of the First World War overthrew the 
Liberal Government and irrevocably shattered the Liberal party, he, like almost 
all his Liberal colleagues, took his stand with Asquith, to whom he was tem- 
peramentally far closer than to the dynamic Welshman who proceeded to 
conduct the nation’s orchestra. 

To some readers the most interesting portion of the book will be the three 
chapters on Lord Samuel’s work as the first High Commissioner for Palestine, 
an assignment after his own heart. Nobody who knew him feared that his 
unwavering loyalty to his race would render him unfair or unsympathetic to 
the Arabs, for, like every genuine Liberal, he is as free from racial as from 
class prejudice. Loving his work, he earned the respect and gratitude of both 
Traces, and set the feet of the Palestinians, newly emancipated from the blighting 
Turkish yoke, on the path which has led to sovereign independence. Few things 
in his public career have afforded him more satsfaction than the foundation 
and steady growth of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. 

Summoned after his years in the Middle East to mend the broken crockery 
of the Liberal party, he was confronted with a task beyond his powers. It was 
too late. Asquith was old and weary, Lloyd George was too deeply distrusted 
by most of his former colleagues, and many Liberals in despair had joined up 
with Conservatives or Labour according to taste. His next parts were played 
on a larger stage, first as Chairman of the Coal Commission, and secondly when 
the National Government was formed in 1931 to deal with the financial crisis. 
His sanity and clarity of vision impressed the King, and in his capacity as 
Home Secretary he helped to launch the new experiment. It was his last 
political office, for when Neville Chamberlain implemented his father’s dream 
of a return to Protection, he and his fellow-Liberals resigned. While his old 
colleagues Simon and Runciman deserted the Free Trade cause, Lord Samuel, 
the most consistent of men, declined to haul down the flag. In the agonizing 
controversy over the appeasement policy, he sided with the Prime Minister 
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who, in gratitude, invited him without success to enter the Cabinet. 

Almost two decades have elapsed since the fateful journeys of our peace- 
loving Prime Minister, and Liberals have witnessed little to encourage them in 
the clash of arms and ideologies. Lord Samuel, describing himself neither as 
an optimist nor a pessimist, but, to use George Eliot’s convenient label, as a 
meliorist, never despairs of humanity. He has found occupation and consolation 
in his philosophical, religious and scientific studies which have borne fruit in 
Belief and Action and other treatises. Anchored in the fundamental pieties of 
his race, but disliking fetters in the world of ideas as heartily as coercion in the 
world of action, he has shed whatever he regards as incompatible with modern 
science and modern thought. He emerges, like so many of the finest minds of 
our time, as an undogmatic idealist, an apostle, like his valued friend Sir 
Francis Younghusband, of co-existence, convinced that none of the historic 
Teligions possesses a monopoly of truth. G. P. Goon 
Viscount Samuel. By John Bowle. Gollancz. 30s. 


THE LIBERAL CONSCIENCE 

In a modern society where complications multiply by compound interest the 
Liberal policy maker is faced with a daunting dilemma; for complexity produces 
problems and conflicts, and the Liberal must find a means of resolving these 
without sacrificing the ideal of individual liberty which must be the essential 
tenet of his creed. When the Socialist or the Tory is faced with an uneconomic 
over-population of one town, only his potential loss of votes may prevent him 
from advocating strong measures for moving the surplus numbers to an un- 
sequestered nook of undeveloped area. But the Liberal in the same situation 
must face his conscience as well as his constituency; he must always be sure 
in his own mind that he is not sacrificing the liberty of the individual to the 
“good” of the community. This is the dilemma which a distinguished group of 
Liberal contributors have had continually before them in producing this very 
alive and eminently readable series of essays. 

At a time when it is fashionable to question the existence of any real 
difference between Socialist and Conservative it is interesting to be provided 
with a picture of what a Liberal State would be like. Would it be any different? 
According to this book it could. At present both the main parties are committed 
to the Welfare State. The Liberals view the Welfare State as an over-complex 
mechanism for redistributing income which results in excessive cost to the 
consumer and an unhealthy cushioning of individual responsibility. It is there- 
fore distrusted by Liberals who, though they hold with equality of property, 
have no brief for equality of income which they fear may present a serious 
discouragement to initiative in the more talented individual. 

“Liberty of the individual” is, however, taken to include freedom from 
starvation and disease and the writers are therefore in favour of limited State 
welfare asisstance which would guarantee that the sick and the aged were cared 
for and that children were educated to a minimum standard, but would throw 
the responsibility for comprehensive attention to these matters upon the 
individual parents and relatives concerned. Thus a minimum pension could 
be paid to old people and any increase above this would be subject to a Means 
Test. It would appear that schools would be returned to private enterprise and 
merely be inspected to ensure that sufficiently high standards were maintained. 
They admit that the Health Service should remain a state concern, but suggest 
that it should be decentralized and financed by local authorities in order to 
preserve interest and experience in democratic government in the provinces. 

This Liberal emphasis on individual responsibility is a useful discipline for us 
all but its achievement turns upon some drastic proposals. The authors are 
aware that to lower the pension would not be sufficient to persuade families to 
support their aged at the expense of their “standard of living,” “consumer 
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durables” or whatever the current jargon for comfier homes may be. It is wise 
to recognize that some men are incapable of fulfilling their moral duties if they 
lack the direction and possibility of public sanction which a sense of com- 
munity provide. The authors are at pains to point out that present-day conurba- 
tions are uneconomic, but what:they are really trying to stress is that present- 
day city life can have a lamentable lack of social purpose and communal feeling. 
Too many people are content to be unknown to their neighbours, and, for 
that reason, have little or no care for what their neighbours think about their 
actions; the result being that they feel that there is a reduced need for them 
to care for themselves. 

For this and other reasons the authors have sought, in a bold chapter, to plan 
the resettling of five million inhabitants from the major cities of Britain in new 
towns in undeveloped areas. This is, of course, 2 most desirable prospect; but 
the weapons which the Liberals would allow themselves would, unfortunately, 
be woefully inadequate to the task. These would consist only of removing the 
subsidies at present paid on flats as opposed to houses, varying National 
Insurance contributions from one district to another and establishing 
a discrimination tax on fuel. But there are snags here too. First, it is doubtful 
whether these would be sufficient inducements and secondly there is no mention 
made of how successful New Towns are in their turn to be circumscribed. It is 
difficult to see how the Liberals could avoid adopting extremely vigorous 
controls, not to speak of direction of labour and eviction orders to accomplish 
their aims. These would hardly be compatible with their championship of 
individual freedom. 

The dilemma of the modern Liberal Party seems to me to be that which 
Lord Lindsay attributed to Liberals of the French Revolution. “A nation that 
is cleaning out an Augean stable and at the same time fighting for its life does 
not want limits set to the power of its government.” Too many checks and 
balances prevent any movement at all. Today we are fighting for our economic 
survival while laying the foundations of social justice. Perhaps it is because so 
much Liberal thought is irrelevant to those twin objectives that Liberal activity 
in Parliament seems so strangely moribund. James E. MAcCoLL 
The Unservile State. Edited by George Watson. George Allen & Unwin. 21s. 


CHINESE COMMUNISM 

It is remarkable how much the Chinese Communists have revealed about their 
doings since they conquered China. Their preference for percemtages rather than 
actual figures obscures their claims of economic progress. But those who have 
closely followed their edicts, Ministerial] speeches and sem/-offictal newspapers 
have found in them a full picture of Communist China in the past eight years. 
This is the basis of Mr. Gluckstein’s book. Every statement is supported by 
references to Chinese sources; the whole is a most interesting and valuable 
footnote to history down to the beginning of 1927, and throws light on the new 
phase on which China appears now to have entered. 

Undoubtedly Mao Tse-tung and his comrades, who till they reached Peking 
had never administered more than a small primitive town in a remote province, 
have achieved much—a stable currency, new railways, at least a good start in 
taming China’s wild rivers, and organized (police) government throughout the 
land. But much has still to be done to put solidity behind the façade of China 
as a world Power. The peasants, on whom Mr. Gluckstein’s pages are 
particularly informing, are the keynote. Collectivization is the mainspring of 
industrial growth, but it contends with two as yet unsolved problems—the sheer 
geographical nature of China, complicated by woeful deforestation; and the 
peasant’s protest that the land given him by the State is now to be taken away, 
and that if he grows more he should eat more. Before Jand reform the New 
China News Agency said that the peasant’s annual rent to landlords totalled 
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30 million tons of grain; in 1956 State taxes and enforced collection of grain 
amounted to 52 millions. Po J-po, Minister of Finance, admitted that 3,000 rural 
cadres had been killed by peasants when collecting the levy. 

Urban workers are harshly disciplined. Once the foreign merchants had been 
driven out by their exorbitant demands, their wages were cut down and strin- 
gent regulations enforced to get the utmost work from them. Chinese merchants 
and manufacturers were almost fawned upon while their help was needed for 
the currency reform. Then their wealth was stripped by the savage “five anti’s” 
campaign. (“anti” tax-evasion, bribery, misuse of State property, etc.). They are 
now being corralled in State private enterprise concerns, with the knowledge 
that in time the State will own all means of production. 

Mr. Gluckstein overlooks the humiliating ideological reform and public con- 
fessions forced upon world-known Chinese scholars. His description of the 
elected National People’s Congress as “practically only of ceremonial value” 
hardly accords with the 370 grievance resolutions it adopted at last year’s 
session (240 more this year), which extracted substantial concessions in wages 
and dealings with manufacturers from the Government. And his reflections on 
Russo-Chinese relations may be questioned. Admittedly China depends largely 
on Russia for industrial help, and pays through the nose for it. But long before 
this year, China had substantially undermined Russia’s grip on Sinkiang and 
Inner Mongolia. There is much evidence that she is no longer the poor relation 
but perhaps something more than equal partner in the alliance. But these 
criticisms in no way detract from the great merit of Mr. Gluckstein’s book. 
Mao’s China. By Ygael Gluckstein. Allen & Unwin. 40s. O. M. GREEN 


NORTHERN IRELAND AT WAR 


“This lamentable and amazing episode,” Mr. Churchill called the action of his 
predecessor in the Premiership for handing over to Mr. de Walera’s Govern- 
ment the ports and naval facilities which had been reserved to the United 
Kingdom under the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921. Meant as an act of goodwill, it 
proved to bea costly piece of folly, because Mr. de Valera unhesitatingly refused 
to allow Britain the use of the ports when war came, and the pressures ef the 
United States were useless. Indeed, one can see some sense in this denial—if 
his neutrality were to be preserved. Had the ports not been surrendered, Hire’s 
neutrality would not have been compromised by the Royal Navy’s use of them. 
The consequence of Mr. Chamberlain’s act of gratuitous appeasement was that 
the umportance of Northern Ireland was enormously enhanced. Londonderry 
became the largest escort base in the United Kingdom, Belfast Lough the 
assembly harbour for huge convoys destined for America and Murmansk, and 
the whole Northern seaboard “bristled with air, naval and anti-aircraft 
defences.” Throughout the province vast aerodromes were built for British and 
American use. 

But there was more than strategical usefulness, and this official history relates 
in much detail how devotedly Northern Ireland served. Food production was 
immensely increased to help feed Britain, and the industrial effort, fortified by 
long experience especially in shipbuilding, was unstinting. The province became 
an important centre for the manufacture of aircraft. Professor Blake tells of the 
vital part played by Northern Ireland in the Battle of the Atlantic. Impressive 
too was the contribution of Ulster’s sons on the battlefield. Although many were 
dispersed throughout the services generally, the distinctively Irish regiments like 
the Royal Ulster Rifles and the Royal Inniskilling Dragoons fought magnifi- 
cently in many theatres. They were at Louvain, at Dunkirk, in Burma, North 
„Africa, Sicily, Italy, Germany. Professor Blake’s careful narrative written with 
access to the official documents, is necessarily factual, restrained, but the reality 
of Lord Craigavon’s celebrated words in a 1940 broadcast to the British people: 
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“We are King’s men, and we shall be with you to the end,” is tangible. 

Those hostile to Northern Ireland because of their too gullible acceptance of 
anti-partition propaganda have often sneered that the province was not con- 
scripted. The Northern Government keenly wanted conscription, but there was 
opposition from many sides. Nationalists and Roman Catholic prelates in the 
province thought the war a British affair and were bitterly hostile to con- 
scription, and it was certain that compulsion would cause many Nationalists of 
military age to flee to Hire. Some English papers, outstandingly the Manchester 
Guardian, were strongly against it, as was the United States and the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, because of the influence of the expatriate Irish, 
traditionally liable to be anti-British. Mr. Winant, American Ambassador, 
believed that policing the border between Northern Ireland and Eire could have 
absorbed as many men as conscription would have brought in. The Nationalists 
held vast and emotional demonstrations on the critical week-end when the 
matter was being considered in London. The War Cabinet concluded that the 
attempt would not be worth the trouble, but it was always the Northern 
Government’s view that conscription could be and should be applied. This 
record shows how splendidly Northern Ireland gave freely. 

FLORENCE O'DONOGHUE 


Northern Ireland in the Second World War. By John W. Blake. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Belfast. 30s. 


WAR HISTORY 

_ Professor J. R. M. Butler has contributed the second volume in the series of 

six volumes on Grand Strategy* in the official History of the Second World War. 
Volume Two is a massive work covering the period from the outbreak of war 
until the German invasion of Russia in June, 1941. The narrative “is based 
mainly on official sources to which we have been allowed full access.” References 
to documents not open to public inspection are not normally included. It is 
satisfactory to know that “full references are however printed in a confidential 
edition which should be available to students whenever the archives are opened.” 

This volume is concerned with central organization, planning and direction 
of the war at top level. The collapse of France, the defence of Britain and the 
chequered war efforts overseas during the initial period when Britain and the 
Commonwealth stood alone are narrated and discussed from the viewpoint of 
the Prime Minister, the War Cabinet, the Defence Committee and the Chiefs 
of Staff. From May, 1941, Sir Winston Churchill was the dynamic driving force 
of the national struggle. Professor Butler concludes, however, that he “did not 
in this early period of the war show greatness ‘as a strategist in the narrower 
sense. The main characteristic of his cherished projects was audacity, and in his 
impatience he was apt to mistake criticism by professional knowledge and 
experience for timidity and inertia.” “In larger issues his instincts were sound” 
and he showed greatness in foresight and concentration on essential points. 
“Above all he was great as an energiser, keying the whole people—Ministers, 
commanders, officials, fighting men, factory workers and sufferers in the devas- 
tated cities—up to the highest pitch of effort and endurance.” 
*H.M. Stationery Office. Volume II, 42s. ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


Simpson’s History of Architectural Development was first published more 
than sixty years ago. Since then, the pattern of ancient and classical architec- 
tural history has been changed and complicated by the findings of continuous 
archaelogical research. As Dr. Plommer points out, in his Preface, it is an“odd 
reflection that, in Simpson’s day, neither Tell el "Amarna, model city of the 
unorthodox Pharaoh Akhnaton, nor Delos, island treasury of the Delian 
Confederacy, had yet been unearthed. An even stranger consideration is that, 
up to that time, there had been little or no realisation of the rich Minoan 
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culture of Crete, still less of its connection with the older and more advanced 
Sumerian civilisation of Mesopotamia. Dr. Plommer’s task of revision was 
therefore considerable. The outcome is virtually a new work, conceived on an 
altered plan. 

The first volume of the original edition spanned the years from the 
monuments of the Memphite kingdom of the fourth millennium to the circular 
churches and baptisteries of twelfth century Italy. Dr. Plommer’s survey, 
. taking much the same starting point, concludes with a short chapter on the 
transformation of classical architecture in the fourth century. His book is 
divided into three main parts. The first section deals mainly with Egyptian 
architecture but it includes subordinate treatises on Sumerian, Assyrian, later 
Babylonian and other Prehellenic styles. The second part, devoted to Greece, 
contains the longest and perhaps best chapter in the book, an exhaustive 
analysis of the Greek orders. The final chapters trace the gradual emergence 
of the Roman style, with a full account of Roman building methods, up to the 
time of the High Empire. Thus, the sections on Early Christian, Romanesque 
and Byzantine architecture which appeared in the previous edition are omitted 
and reserved for consideration in the second volume. The content of the new 
version is all the more fully informative, not only because it embodies all the 
major results of recent archaeological research, but because Dr. Plommer, 
following and improving on Simpson’s precedent, has written especially for 
those who have small Latin and less Greek coupled with a scanty knowledge 
of ancient history. Consequently, he has been at pains to set the political 
scene as a prelude to each phase of the book’s three sections. Furthermore, 
his presentation of the matter is highly concentrated and, although he writes 
with the utmost clarity, the style is condensed and punctuated with closely 
detailed description. Both subject and manner need the support of illustrations 
and there 1s an adequate provision of photographs, plans and line drawings. 

It has been said that architectural history provides more entertainment for 
amateurs than instruction for the practising architect. If it is true that there 
is a decline of interest in the history of the subject among the profession, it is 
certain that there is fairly wide and alert enthusiasm among the general public. 
For all that, the writing of new architectural histories has been seldom under- 
taken in recent times. Instead, the hardy old works of recognised authorities 
have been remodelled, amplified and brought up to date. Heathcote Statham’s 
great history, for example, has been lately and capably revised by Mr. Hugh 
Braun. Successive editions of The Architecture of Greece and Rome by 
Anderson and Spiers have provided a foundation for William Bell Dinsmoor’s 
very distinguished and scholarly studies. Sir Banister Fletcher’s invaluable 
vade-mecum has been issued again and again; indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
that it will ever go out of print. And now, thanks to Dr. Plommer’s notable 
and comprehensive revision, at least the first volume of Simpson’s history will 
rejoin the company of great standard works, 

F. W. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 


Simpson's tdo of Architectural Development : Volume I. Ancient and Classical 
Architecture. By Hugh Plommer. Longmans. 35s, 


LIFE STORIES AND STUDIES - 

Life's Adventure, by Philip Gibbs (Angus & Robertson. 16s.). “An onlooker,” 
as he describes himself, yet a distinguished journalist who has chronicled 
history. The most famous of war correspondents during 1914-1918 has mixed 
with kings and beggars and kept the common touch of simplicity and kindli- 
ness. His is surely the least rancorous of memories. 

Nero, by Gerard Walter (George Allen & Unwin. 25s.) and translated by Emma 
Craufurd. Criminal pathology delineated in a most readable and engrossing 
account of the personality and activities, private and public, of the victim 
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of heredity and environment, 

Men Against the Frozen North, by Ritchie Calder (George Allen & Unwin. 
16s.). Life with the skilled and intelligent Eskimos, while surveying the 
possibilities of an inhospitable region becoming a habitable one. Journalistic 
flair combined with cheerfulness, graphic pictures rivalled by their own 
captions, a record of persistence in face of hardship aided by “Calder’s luck,” 
give a gloss to the success of the 40,000-mile journey at the top of the world, 
and impel a reading as swift and absorbed as the narrative style. 

Israel Zangwill, by Joseph Leftwich Games Clarke & Co. 21s.). All who have 
laughed at The King of Schnorrers, and been amazed too by the vitality and 
wisdom of the book, will enjoy learning more about its author, one of 
Anglo-Jewry’s brilliant and humanitarian sons. 

A Victorian Canvas (Geoffrey Bles. 25s.). The memories of W. P. Frith, R.A., 
in three ramblingly conversational volumes, reduced by the discriminating 
editing of Nevile Wallis, and enriched by 19 illustrations of the artist who 
produced “Derby Day” and “The Railway Station.” 

Diderot, by Arthur M. Wilson (Oxford University Press. 63s.). The testing 
years 1713-1759 of the editor of the Encyclopédie which was to play “an 
extremely important part as one of the disposing causes of the French 
Revolution.” 

Till 1 End My Song, by Robert Gibbings (Dent. 25s.), whose wood engravings 
accompany it with all his usual strength and grace. The book is in essence 
the biography of that stretch of “sweet Thames running softly” near his 
Berkshire village home. 

Portrait of a Rebel, by Richard Aldington (Evans. 21s.). The life and work 
of Robert Louis Stevenson told anew, analytically but without diminishing 
the fascination, the romance, the sense of destiny, that clings about the 
boyhood in Scotland and death in Samoa. 

The Saint Simpnians Mill and Carlyle, by Richard Pankhurst (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 21s.). An unwieldy title for a succinct account of the sway of the 
French Count de Saint Simon, whose disciples examined British industrialism, 
preached emancipation for woman and working-class and, in Mill’s words, 
“sowed the seeds of nearly all the Socialist tendencies” that have borne 
fruit today. ` 

Way to Glory, by J. C. Pollock (John Murray. 25s.). The career of Havelock 
of Lucknow, man of the hour during the Indian mutiny, who read his Bible 
every morning. Maps and photographs chart the material and spiritual 
progress of the disgruntled young man who grew into an English symbol 
of the Christian hero, and whose death centenary falls this year. 

The Wells of Ibn Sa'ud, by D. van der Meulen (John Murray. 25s.). The Dutch 
diplomat and administrator writes of his travels and explorations in Arabia. 
The book centres in the emergence of the bitter-sweet victories of the desert 
ruler and oil Croesus, and of the American impact on primitive living. 

The Sea Dreamer, by Gérard Gene-Aubry (George Allen & Unwin. 25s.) and 
translated by Helen Sebba. “A Definitive Biography” of Joseph Conrad, long 
in the making and publishing, but in time for the birth centenary of the 
enigmatic Polish exile who sailed the oceans and evolved into the celebrated 
novelist and master of careful English. 

Undiscovered Ends, by J. S. Poole (Cassell. 18s.). A teenage prisoner of war 
after the slaughter in 1915 at Ypres who made his escape and was seconded 
to the R.F.C., Major Poole, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.M., has not lacked for adven- 
tures since. Insurance, ranching in Rhodesia, a spell in the Sudan Political 
Service preceded another war and another imprisonment by the Germans. 
Illness and convalescence have now steered him into the comparative calm 
of an old-established firm of bookmakers. 
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"BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 


“But don’t believe in anything that 
can’t be told in coloured pictures” sang 
Chesterton, and when a strip of them 
230 ft. long, embroidered in the 
eleventh century on coarse linen with 
woollen thread, tells of Harold of 
England and his conqueror at Hastings, 
we are bound to take them seriously 
indeed. To aid, interpret and provide 
for detailed and prolonged study, such 
a volume as Tae BAYEUX TAPESTRY 
(Phaidon Press, 47s, 6d.) has come at 
last. Under the general and distin- 
guished editorship of Sir Frank Sten- 
ton, who writes of ‘The Historical 
Background,” a devoted and scholarly 
team have contributed their expert 
knowledge of style and design, tech- 
nique and production, arms and 
armour, costumes and inscriptions. 
Based on new photographs, the dozens 
of plates—including 14 in colour—are 
subjected to a comprehensive section of 
“Notes” by Charles H. Gibbs-Smith in 
which all is made plain and graphic 
for modern eyes. To the events that 
have so grooved a course in the western 
story, and to the inspired Anglo-Saxon 
fingers that plied the needle, this 
lustrous book is biographer and tribute. 
Stout to withstand much handling, it 
has also the allure of beautiful produc- 
tion; itself and its theme are conducive 
to daydreams, 

A tale that is told 

More daydreaming has accompanied 
the reading of Losr Crimes (Robert 
Hale. 18s.) with the connivance of its 
author Leonard Cottrell, who says it is 
“frankly escapist, except that all the 
cities it describes actually existed, and 
most can still be seen.” He omits 
awe-inspiring Mycenae, for example, 
because other works of his have des- 
cribed it, but includes Pompeii, whose 
spell familiar though it is can never be 
broken, And before he reaches out to 
Mexico, Peru and Ceylon he has shown 
us Nineveh and Ur, Babylon and the 
forgotten nerve-centre of the Hittite 
empire. The streets are re-peopled, the 
splendours re-created, and our homage 
to the zeal of explorers and the patient 
skill of archaeologists is intensified as 
we join our fascinated scrutiny to Mr. 
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Cottrell’s own. His 40 illustrations, 
whether of stone writing-tablet or of 
Mayan dwelling, of bronze dancing 
girl or the standing Buddha, of sphinx 
or winged bull or human-headed lion, 
are chosen to match his criterion of 
“wonder.” 
Holy ground 

Caesarea and Haifa, Elath and 
Jerusalem, Ashkelon and Nazareth are 
some of the wonders of antiquity 
surveyed by Elizabeth Hamilton in a 
journey to Israel and Jordan which she 
records in Pur Orr Tuy SHoES (André 
Deutsch. 16s.). From the city set on a 
hill to the gne that is rose-red, she 
takes a pilgrim’s way. But eyes that 
see Acre as an Arabian Nights fantasy 
and Matthew seated at a toll-post in 
Capernaum, are turned too upon the 
community life of the kibbutz, on the 
products of the camel in milk, flesh 
and hair, and on Jericho’s refugee 
camp. As a devout Catholic she brings 
her gentleness and sympathy to the 
understanding of Judaism and Islam 
and only gets cross when she overhears 
a hint of the incongruity in the Church 
of the Nativity. Her book is a good 
companion in reserve for one who has 
yet to enter by the Damascus gate. 
Pompons on their sandals 

Across the world the sorcerer is at 
work, naked warriors speed their 
poisoned arrows, brides have their 
price, and polygamy is respectable. 
The region is the Guarija peninsula 
of South America, whose shores are 
washed by the warm Caribbean, and 
the inhabitants are INDIANS ON HORSE- 
BACK (Dennis Dobson. 25s.). Gustaf 
Bolinder, the Swedish anthropologist, 
has lived among them, and has 
watched their development as they 
make increasing contacts with white 
civilization. Fierce, independent and 
led by powerful chiefs, they are the 
only mounted nomads among the 
natives of the continent. Splitting of 
the clans has occurred, and Catholic 
marriages cause confusion, but “the 
Gaurijo still retain their language, 
customs and, on the whole, organiza- 
tion” and the author has no doubt of 
their ultimate survival. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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4 d 
eS" INFLATION 

T is one of the misfortunes of our time that words often disguise rather 

than express the real meaning of the subject matter. This is a feature of 

the cult of cleverness rather than of honesty. The clever man is prone to 
despise or at least to be impatient of those who are not versed in the 
technology of which he is master. The clever man runs the risk of becoming 
the tool of authoritarianism, for is it not more sensible to have a little 
planning by the clever man than to allow the stupid to lose themselves in 
the jungle? But more harm is probably done to other people by the clever 
than by the stupid. The clever will be in favour of planning the currency. 
We should not be the slaves of a machine, they will say. But “planning” is 
often the excuse for “manipulating” which does not sound so nice; and when 
we are exhorted not to be the slaves of a machine we must be on our guard 
lest the ordinarily accepted standards of honesty come to be disregarded, 
which again is not so good. 

The word “inflation” does not sound so awful, particularly when we are 
told that all the world has inflation. It cannot be so bad if all the world 
tolerates it. But, in fact, there is a great difference in the resistance which 
different countries have put up to inflation. The deterioration in this country 
since 1949 (when the pound was devalued) has been six times as fast as in 
Germany, four times as fast as in Switzerland, three times as fast as in 
Belgium, and more than twice as fast as in the United States. There is 
another and truer word to describe this deterioration. It is “debasing the 
currency”. In the old days this was done simply by mixing with the gold and 
silver of which coins were made some worthless substitute. Later it was 
done by the printing press; by manufacturing money without any backing 
of value. As soon as there was a larger quantity of money with only the 
same backing behind it, the money naturally became less valuable; the 
greater quantity of paper money could only be changed into the same 
quantity of gold or silver which was the normal backing. Until 1914 the 
paper currency of this country could at any time be exchanged into gold 
coins. That was what gave it an international value. Today a pound note 
exchanges into about 1,000 French francs; a gold sovereign into about 
5,000 French francs. 

Today no one but the Government can print or authorize the printing 
of paper money and determine its quantity. The currency in circulation has 
risen from approximately £500 million in 1938 to £1,500 million in 1950 
and to over £2,000 million in 1957. In the same period the value of the 
pound has fallen from £1 in 1938 to 9s. 7d. in 1950, and to 7s. 2d. in 1957. 
Increasing the quantity of the currency is only one of the ways, in this 
more scientific age, our money is being debased. The issue of Treasury Bills 
by means of which the Government borrows from the people to help to pay 
for its expenditure, has much the same effect as the printing press. The 
quantity of Treasury Bills issued has increased by five times since 1938, 
and has been kept at around this level since the war. It is really no wonder 
and no mystery that our money will purchase less; it has been made less 
valuable; quality has been replaced by quantity. 

But someone will ask; have we not been told that higher wages are the 
cause of inflation? Have we not been told by others that excessive demand 
is the cause of inflation? Of course, higher wages, apart from improved 
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methods of production or greater productivity, raise prices; of course 
increased demand for limited supplies raises prices. But my answer is that 
neither of these factors can cause inflation unless the Government which 
controls the money supply acquiesces by making more money available. If 
the Government does not do so the only effect of higher prices will be that 
customers will become more “choosey” or selective. We all know the 
dilemma we are in so often. If we buy “this” we shall have to go without 
“that.” The higher prices go, if the supply of money is limited, the sharper 
will become this dilemma until the inevitable adjustment comes with 
decreasing demand. 

After tolerating inflation at the rate of five per cent per annum for ten 
years; after having seen the Labour Government devalue the pound, an 
open and public admission of debasement; after having been brought near 
to a second devaluation the present Government appear to have accepted 
rather belatedly the general proposition that the supply of money is within 
their control. So far they have not taken action to make convincing their 
determination to uphold the proposition. They could make this clear by 
three acts: first by establishing an automatic limiting factor for the note 
issue as was formerly provided by the gold backing; secondly by putting a 
limit and a gradually reducing limit to the quantity of Treasury Bills issued; 
thirdly by allowing all capital investment programmes, including those of 
the nationalized industries, to be submitted to the test of the market. These 
acts would, of course, necessitate a reduction in Government expenditure, 
which incidentally would pave the way for a reduction in the excessive level 
of taxation now prevailing. 

This question of seeking capital in the market from investors is a crucial 
one. It is the practice of democracy in the economic field. Discrimination, 
administrative discretions, licences are the tools of authoritarianism and 
have no place in a market economy based upon the wishes of the people. 
It is the consumer for whom the economy exists (a fact often overlooked 
today) and it is the consumer who by his choices should determine its 
direction. The investor, if consulted through the market, will follow the 
consumer, ‘What is wanted is what will be purchased; sales foreshadow 
profit and profits attract the investor who wants to put his savings to good 
use. If he is disturbed he will not find it worth while to save. It is loss of 
confidence in the future or in the future value of savings that deters saving; 
if saving is not practiced and all earnings are spent inflation and insecurity 
are fostered. Success in fighting inflation is thus dependent upon a series of 
measures. While it is true that inflation is much more costly than higher 
interest rates, success will not be achieved solely by a high Bank rate. A 
high Bank rate has its disadvantages. It is one of the means to an end in 
appropriate conditions. If it is not successful within a short time in bringing 
about the necessary adjustment it could itself develop into an inflationary 
factor. This is why the implementation of the other measures suggested is 
so urgent. They depend, it must be emphasized again, upon a reduction of 
the excessive expenditure by the Government which is appropriating to 
itself in peacetime more than one-third of the national income, overstraining 
the economy and diminishing the flexibility so necessary in thèse days of 
rapid change. GRANTCHESTER 


THE NEW FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


ITH only a “care-taker” Government remaining to carry on admini- 

stration, the Ministerial crisis of October, prolonged for over a month, 

caused serious moral and material loss to France. Abroad, the 
prestige of the French Government was further lowered. At home, a one-day 
strike of the public services of gas and electricity, in the absence of any 
Government competent to take a decision on the matter in dispute, injured 
the respect for authority. Materially, there was a costly interruption of the 
vigorous plan of financial restoration initiated by M. Gaillard, the Minister 
of Finance. 

After weeks of party manceuvres came a decisive “show down” of the 
two chief rival forces, the Independents (Conservatives) and the Socialists. 
It was proved that neither M. Pinay, the Independent leader, nor M. Mollet, 
the Socialist leader, could form an acceptable Government. This demonstra- 
tion, which might have saved time and money if it had been made at the 
beginning of the crisis, led to the formation of a Government by M. Gaillard 
in which both Socialists and Independents were included. 

M. Gaillard has the technical competence of an ex-Inspector of Finance. 
He is credited with exceptional ability and, while his plan for financial and 
economic recovery was criticised, his conduct of the scheme showed 
a capacity for treating large issues with breadth of view and resolution. 
Thirty-eight years old, he is the youngest head of a French Government since 
Bonaparte. Perhaps advisedly, M. Gaillard has chosen his colleagues among 
good average men, seven of them under fifty years old. Except M. Pflimlin, 
the head of the M.R.P., none of them is a party leader or an outstanding 
political figure. With M. Pflimlin as Minister of Finance and Economic 
Affairs, and a member of the M.R.P. instead of the energetic Socialist 
reformer, M, Gazier, at the Ministry of Labour, the direct management of 
social questions is now in the hands of the M.R.P. The Ministries with 
a more specifically political character are distributed among centre groups, 
with M. Bourgés-Maunoury, a Radical, at the Ministry of the Interior. 
Curiously, with M. Pineau at the Quai d’Orsay, M. Lacoste (Algeria), 
M. Lejeune (Sahara) and M. Jaquet (Overseas France), all the posts directly 
concerned with Algeria and the African territories are manned by Socialists. 

Ten of the 17 members of the Cabinet belonged to the late Government in 
one department or another. With the inclusion of three Independent Ministers 
the centre of gravity of the National Assembly, following the tradition of 
Assemblies elected with a Leftward tendency, has moved slightly towards 
the Right, though not markedly. M. Gaillard remains an orthodox Radical 
who has stood aside from the controversies which have split the party. The 
Prime Minister benefits for the moment at least by the atmosphere of truce 
which naturally follows on the end of a crisis. He obtained a comfortable 
majority of 337 votes against 176 for his investiture. But such a truce does 
not offer a positive guarantee of stability. The Independents and the 
Republican Socialists (ex-Gaullists) dislike the maintenance of M. Pineau 

_as Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Republican Socialists refused participa- 
tion in the Government, though they tolerated by exception the acceptance 
of the Ministry of National Defence by one of their number, M. Chaban- 
Delmas. The Socialist participation itself was wrung from the party by the 
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urgent pleading of M. Mollet and only by a small majority. The new Govern- 
ment was therefore not welcomed with general enthusiasm. 

Like the preceding Government that of M. Gaillard had to begin opera- 
tions by obtaining an advance of 250 milliards of francs (including the 50 
milliards already advanced to the late Government) from the Bank of 
France. The grave elimination of the reserves of foreign currency which 
necessitated this measure was placed by M. Gaillard in his Ministerial 
declaration as the central problem on which the future of France depended. 
The inescapable solution must be the strict balance of imports and exports. 
In the partial devaluation which was baptised the “20 per cent operation” 
imports of raw materials were exonerated from the 20 per cent extra duty 
imposed on imports generally. This concession to expanding industries has 
now been withdrawn and the 20 per cent increase is applied all round. To 
counteract inflation restrictions on credit are regarded as inevitable. To set 
French finance on a stable basis public expenditure must be limited and 

`M. Gaillard announced that the Budget deficit for 1958, which had been 
estimated at 800 milliards of francs would be reduced to 600 milliards by 
fresh economies of 100 milliards and new taxation amounting to another 
100 milliards. The Budget, he said, should be passed before January 1. 
Price control is apparently to continue. M. Gaillard also announced that 
special powers would be asked for by the Government enabling them to 
deal with financial and economic matters to facilitate rapid action and 
a Bill was promptly framed for this purpose and submitted to Parliament. 
M. Pfimlin has stated significantly that if the French Government found it 
necessary to have recourse to a foreign loan this could only be done after 
measures for recovery had begun. In this measure already the Government 
ought to stipulate that Deputies should not be able to propose expenses in 
the 1958 Budget. 

On Algeria the Prime Minister has in the main adopted the position taken 
up by M. Mollet and continued by M. Bourgés-Maunoury. The renewal of 
the special powers accorded to the late Government was a first necessity. 
M. Gaillard expected to bring before Parliament as soon as possible the 
“framework law,” somewhat amended, outlining a proposed statute for 
Algeria, and showing, as he said, that the Government, not confining itself 
to the necessary repression of terrorism, is seeking a political solution. He 
renewed the invitation to a cease-fire, after the establishment of which 
elections could be held. M. Gaillard made the interesting remark that French 
conscript soldiers serving in Algeria had been not merely bearing arms, but 
administering the country, teaching school children and building roads, and 
that on returning home, so far from blaming the work and action of France 
in Algeria, they had extolled it to those about them. This would seem to 
indicate that a considerable part of French opinion still holds to an obstinate 
belief in “pacification” taken in its literal sense, a not altogether reassuring 
state of mind for future negotiations. Changes in administrative methods 
previously announced to facilitate conciliation, it may be remembered, have 
not been applied, and there has been no significant change in the persons 
directing the administration at the top. 

With a view to keeping together his majority M. Gaillard has suggested 
that a permanent delegation of the participating groups should be kept in 
contact with Ministers to smooth over differences of opinion as they arise. 
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This recalls the “delegation of the Left” which was used with remarkable 
efficiency by the long-lived Minister Combes in the early years of the 
century. The intention is good and the device may justify a trial. But in an 
Assembly of parties in which disagreements and splits have become a habit, 
there is surely a risk that the delegation instead of composing differences 
may become on occasion a sounding-board for advertising them. The 
prospect of maintaining regular contact with representatives of trade unions 
on prices and other social questions, a somewhat similar device, is more 
surely encouraging. The organization of strikes in the near future is being 
discussed by various trade unions and recent experience has shown the need 
for re-establishing the sense of the general interest both in the unions and 
the administration. 

Constitutional reform occupies a conspicuous place in the new Govern- 
ment’s programme. The Minister of Justice is given the additional title of 
Minister of Constitutional and Electoral Reform. A new approach to the 
problem is to be made. A Committee of Deputies is to prepare a Bill to be 
laid before the National Assembly in the New Year. Another committee 
is to prepare a project for electoral reform. If the first of these committees 
fails to agree on a scheme—and many such failures have occurred in the 
various regular committees of the Assembly which have already discussed 
the subject—the Government will come forward with its own proposals. 
Among the proposals understood to be favoured by the Prime Minister 
would be a provision for the power of dissolution to be entrusted to the 
President of the Republic. A second suggestion is the withdrawal of the 
liberty at present enjoyed by the National Assembly to initiate expenses— 
a principle given a sort of trial run in the special powers Bill already 
mentioned. 

Constitutional reform has never been attacked with enthusiasm since the 
present Constitution was adopted, though there have been some useful 
amendments of detail. The provision for an effective power of dissolution 
looks attractive as a remedy for the chronic instability of a given Assembly. 
In the eyes of many who favour it the device is not, however, one to be 
. often used, but is regarded chiefly as likely to be a salutary terror to parties 
which too lightly turn a government out. Dissolution in any case would 
not usually be quite the same appeal of a defeated government to the 
country as it is in Great Britain. As all Ministries are coalitions, each party 
to the combination would consider itself free to go to a general election in 
its own interest. The deep cause of post-war instability is to be found in 
the composition of the National Assembly, and it is a common opinion 
among large classes of electors that a return to single-member constituencies 
would help to correct, though it would not cure, the chronic malady. 

From the French point of view the acute difficulty of the negotiations with 
Tunisia is that of agreeing to arm, without strict conditions, a neighbour of 
Algeria who sympathises with the rebels. To the general public the Anglo- 
American intervention seemed, therefore, an unfriendly act. In his measured 
statement in the National Assembly M. Gaillard placed the issue on the 
larger ground that the intervention did not respect Atlantic solidarity, The 
next meeting of the NATO in Paris on December 16 will be given an 
unusual importance by the presence of heads of governments, and M. 
Gaillard insisted in grave terms on the necessity of finding before that date 
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a solution to the present affair which would be in conformity both with 
Atlantic solidarity and with French vital interests in Algeria and North 
Africa. It is obvious that behind the present controversy loom the doubts 
felt by opinion in various countries about the wisdom of the present aims of 
French policy in Algeria itself. 

W. L. MIDDLETON 
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~ /GIEBERT MURRAY AT HOME 

HAT I have to say about Gilbert Murray in his private life presents, 

I am painfully aware, a very imperfect picture of that many-sided 

and highly-gifted man, and may be thought by some to allow place 
to over many trivialities. I make no apology for these—they are among 
the memories that to me bring him back most vividly to life. It is no part 
of my purpose to attempt an estimate of his achievements, either as a Greek 
scholar or in the sphere of international politics. For the last 20 years 
and more of his life we were near neighbours on Boar’s Hill, and I saw a 
great deal of him during his hours of relaxation. Then his sociable nature 
would find its outlet in the enjoyment of easy talk with friends, many of 
whom will, with me, remember him not least as a delightful companion 
and most lovable man. 

Yatscombe, the Murrays’ home, a brick and gabled house built in the 
early years of this century, stood where the southern slope begins and 
looked, over a falling and partly wild garden, away to the Berkshire Downs 
and the Vale of the White Horse. A commonplace house enough, but a 
bright and very friendly one; soon I found myself free, indeed expected, to 
enter unannounced and mount the stairs to Gilbert Murray’s study. Here 
I would find the old scholar in a perfect setting—a big square room, well- 
lighted by a long window with its distant prospect, the walls lined with 
books mellowed with age and service. “The tools of my trade,” he would 
say, putting his finger without hesitation on any volume he needed. Though 
he wrote a beautifully clear hand he had, by the time we became acquainted, 
largely exchanged the pen for the typewriter, which lay open next to his 
writing-table, This had been an ancient machine with an out-of-date key- 
board, which had at last behaved so eccentrically that he bought a new one 
and went off to wrestle with it during his holiday at Malvern, writing to me 
on it, “Of typewriters I often feel ‘that we can call these delicate creatures 
ours and not their appetites.” ” Even with the help of a lady secretary—a 
succession of them, for they had a way of getting married—his correspon- 
dence often took up the whole of a morning which began with breakfast at 
eight. He suffered of course from the sort of bombardment that the eminent 
are exposed to, and, I suspect, sacrificed too much of his time in dealing with 
it. Even he drew the line when an American lady sent him the bulky 
manuscript of a work attacking the Christian religion, asking him to write 
a preface to it. On the other hand he kept in touch with a varied assortment 
of correspondents, foreign as well as. British, who shared his interests or 
sought the help he so ungrudgingly gave. One of the latest was the ancient 
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dame who wrote to say how much she had enjoyed hearing his voice over 
the radio. A friend of the family, she had last heard it 80 years before 
in Australia. 

Well into his seventies he was still playing tennis and riding a bicycle. 
Later he confined himself to walking exercise. Soon after we became friends 
we formed the habit of taking an afternoon walk together, at fairly frequent 
intervals. Few bits of country so near a big city are still so delightful to 
ramble over as the uplands of Boar’s Hill. Here are fieldpaths and wood- 
lands, and enchanting views of Oxford and the surrounding country. So 
long as his bodily vigour lasted, and that was into his late eighties, Gilbert 
Murray was an adventurous walker. Barbed wire failed to daunt him. He 
enjoyed battling his way, upon the pretext of taking a short cut, through 
the undergrowth of Bagley Wood. I shall not forget the occasion when my 
two dachshunds tried with felonious intent to break into a fowl-run on the 
further side of a strip of plough. I plunged across this in pursuit of them— 
to find that Murray had followed me and was hard on my heels. There you 
have the nature of the man in a nutshell. Our last walk together was only a 
few days before he fell ill. It was raw drizzly weather, and I went in to see 
him with no such intention. But he insisted that it would do him good to get 
a breath of fresh air, and proceeded to put on a pair of stout brown boots. 
The grounds of his house adjoined those of several neighbours, the whole 
making a large area of woodland with a pretty steep slope. This was a 
favourite haunt of his and he knew all the little paths that meandered through 
it. Our course took us past an empty concrete bathing-pool, along the narrow 
revetted margin of which, to my no little alarm, he walked quite regardless 
of the consequences of a false step. I was reminded of this when Dr. Toynbee 
referred in his broadcast to his being “fearless, agile and unperturbed on the 
brink of a crevasse.” 

When I first knew him he was 70 and had just retired from the 
Chair of Greek at Oxford. With a lifetime of hard work behind him, he 
was still at the height of those powers and graces of mind which had made 
him one of the foremost scholars of his time. Another 20 years of 
unflagging exertion in his chosen causes lay ahead. The kindliness and 
intellectual distinction of his looks—and what good looks they were!— 
faithfully mirrored the bright and gentle spirit within. His spare, rather loose 
frame, moving with an easy swing, marked the man of active and abstemious 
habits. Body and soul, he was made all of a piece, and that a masterpiece. 
Seldom indeed can there have been so perfectly integrated a personality. 
Even in extreme age he preserved with his comeliness of appearance an 
alertness, an agelessness of the spirit, a mind swift in reaction and with all 
its faculties intact. Classical scholars, as such, tend to pass their days in 
cloistered seclusion among the remote dead. He preserved his youthfulness 
of outlook by the keen interest he took in the living present as well, and by 
his ever-hopeful labours in the cause of human betterment. 

I remember well the first time he rang me up and proposed an afternoon 
walk. We had only met him once, when my wife and I had tea with him 
and Lady Mary. If I was a little awed at the prospect of a tête-à-tête with 
a man of so impressive a reputation, my doubts were soon dispelled. For 
all his great learning there was no lack of the common touch. In his private 
talk, though it was his nature to turn the searchlight everywhere except upon 
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himself, a mind revealed itself to you luminous, wide-ranging, richly-stored; 
manners the very pink of courtesy without a particle of pretence. To 
Johnson’s four requisites of a good conversationalist he added the indis- 
pensable fifth—which the Doctor rather characteristically omitted—close 
attention and responsiveness to the contributions of others. He was too 
simple and sincere, too engrossed in expressing the truth as he saw it, to 
strain after epigram or paradox. An intellectual to his finger-tips, he never 
had recourse to the deliberately provocative tactics sometimes employed by 
his friends Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell. His talk was just the easy 
flow of thoughts and memories, putting themselves into the lucid, graceful 
language of a master of English. Reading now one of his essays or addresses, 
I hear again with poignant vividness the very tones of his voice, so com- 
pletely was the style of the man. His interests were so wide, and his mind 
kept such open house, that whatever turn the conversation took he had 
something worth hearing to say. Music indeed was a blind spot, and the 
visual arts were not among his stronger interests. I once asked him who had 
painted the original of the coloured print of St. Jerome at his desk, which 
appropriately hung over the chimney-piece in his study, and he confessed 
he didn’t know. Discussing the Vermeer forgeries, he thought it was ridicu- 
lous that the market-value of a picture should vary so enormously with the 
repute of the painter it was attributed to. 

If he talked at all about the work he happened to be engaged upon, 
sometimes it was to turn the laugh against himself. One day when I met 
him, “the Press,” he said in mock horror, “the Press have discovered a 
frightful howler in my Latin preface”—to one of his Greek translations— 
“and I’ve come out to recover from it.” A few years earlier he had been 
the honoured guest of a Dutch university, and found himself faced with the 
task of responding to a Latin address. “I didn’t think I could trust myself 
to talk sense and grammar in Latin on the spur of the moment—so I replied 
to them in Greek.” Knowing him, I was not surprised to find that no record 
appears in Who’s Who of his brilliant undergraduate career at Oxford, of 
which H. A. L. Fisher, in An Unfinished Autobiography, wrote, “The bright 
particular star of my year was Gilbert Murray. Beside his glittering achieve- 
ments mine were modest indeed.” When he succeeded in carrying off all 
the classical prizes in his first year or two, his name (I have been credibly 
informed but not by him) was on everyone’s lips. Invited to a party along 
with a nmber of other undergraduates, and giving his name to his hostess 
on entering as “Murray of St. John’s,” he was acutely embarrassed by the 
stir and flutter that ensued. 

He went on working at Greek until he could work no longer. Only a few 
days before he fell ill he told me he was thinking of translating Aristophanes’ 
play Lysistrata—“it’s nice to have something you can pick up in your spare 
moments.” Other calls upon his time made such happy moments scarce; 
notably of course, the “unfinished battle,” as he called it, for world peace. 
Great humanist that he was, this cause was to him supreme above all others 
as a means to the relief of human suffering. An abhorrence of man’s brutality 
to man fired his compassionate spirit. Many a refugee, as I can testify, has 
had cause to bless the name of Gilbert Murray. He had known personally 
nearly every public man who had figured in international affairs during the 
inter-war years, as well as men and women distinguished in other ways, 
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writers in particular. From among these many memories I will repeat here 
only one, because it strikes me as revealing. By an odd chance Murray and 
Kipling, when schoolboys, got to know each other. Kipling, the bespectacled 
“Beetle” of Stalky & Co., was staying with the Burne Joneses in London, 
and the two boys were sent out for a walk together. Kipling made Murray 
very angry by throwing a stick at a cat. 

When Queen Victoria died lie was 35 and had spent 10 years as 
Professor of Greek at Glasgow. Steeped in the classics as he was, he was not 
ashamed to admit that his taste in English poetry, by contrast with the 
predilections of today, was old-fashioned. Poetry was for him a well-ordered 
garden of flowers rather than a Waste Land. Like his old Greeks, he had 
none of Wordsworth’s mystical passion for nature. He was by no means 
blind to its beauties, but I never remember him noticing a bird or a wild 
flower. In other directions his intellectual curiosity sometimes took odd 
turns. “I thought I ought to know something about the differential calculus, 
so I looked it up in the Encyclopedia Britannica’; or, “I find it very difficult 
to understand what they mean by the curvature of space”—strange seas of 
thought for him, and pretty remote from the Aegean. Once, when he was 
ninety, I found him lying on the couch in his study reading an article on 
existentialism. When I opined that it would be too deep for me, he proceeded 
to give me the gist of it in words of one syllable. But his interests were by no 
means confined to these high altitudes. He was fond of going to the theatre, 
and was a shrewd judge of how a play should be written and produced. 
T went to see him once when he was laid up in bed. As I was leaving a 
learned neighbour appeared with a book under his arm. “What are you two 
going to read together?” I enquired. It was a P. G. Wodehouse. Agatha 
Christie was another of Murray’s favourites. His delicious sense of humour 
was constantly breaking in. In line with all his other qualities, with his 
keen intelligence and his exquisite manners, it never took the form of mere 
jocularity or was vented at the expense of any of the company present. 

I abstain from entering the deeper waters of his thinking on religion and 
ethics; of these matters has he not been his own best exponent? Beneath the 
gentle charm of his manner there lay, one felt, a hard core of austere 
faithfulness to the ideals of conduct that composed his moral code. The 
Greeks, he liked to recall, had the same word for beauty as for goodness; 
in either case something to admire and love, without any thought 
of personal interest or advantage. I once asked him if he believed in an 
absolute standard of morals. His answer was, ‘I like to believe it exists.” 
On such a foundation of faith rested his single-minded integrity and dedi- 
cation to selfless causes. Though his formative years were the far-distant 
1870s and 80s, and though he bore the marks of a traveller from that 
antique land—did ever human life span greater changes?—yet he kept 
pace with the march of time and was quick to acclaim whatsoever of 
progress or of promise he saw in the present age. Along with the keenest 
interest in the world and its ways, and much commerce with men of affairs, 
he preserved an unworldliness of stainless purity, just as there was no taint 
of pedantry in his scholarship. He was wise and kind, gentle and brave. 
Dear and gracious is the memory he has left enshrined in the hearts of his 
friends. 

ARTHUR CURGENVEN 


THE PARTITION OF IRELAND. I 

R. FRANK AIKEN, the Eire Minister for External Affairs who led 

the Hire delegation to the United Nations General Assembly, was 

asked the following question when he arrived at Shannon Airport on 
his return from New York to Ireland. Did he propose to press having the 
partition problem debated at the United Nations? He replied: “The 
appropriate time for doing it in detail will have to be considered.” It will 
be seen from this that once more the question of partition is still dominating 
the relations between the Irish Republic and Northern Ireland and between 
both parts of Ireland and Great Britain. I have already dealt with this 
problem in three public debates with Mr. De Valera—in the University 
of Durham (Newcastle), in the Church House at Westminster, and at 
Leinster House in Dublin. As Secretary to the Ulster Party at Westminster 
and as its Chairman after the tragic death of Sir Walter Smiles in the s.s. 
Victoria 1 find that I had to make no less than 24 speeches in the House of 
Commons on Irish affairs during the 15 years—1940 to 1955—that I was a 
member, from 1940 to 1950 as representative of the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, and after the abolition of the University seats in 1950 as Member 
for South Antrim. 

The background of the three debates with Mr. De Valera and of all the 
speeches in the House of Commons is filled by this question of partition 
which is still dominant even today. In order to understand this problem it 
must be remembered that while the Home Rule Act was placed on the 
Statute Book in 1914 it was provided that it should not come into operation 
till the close of the war, and a promise was made that consideration would 
be given to the special situation of Ulster. In fulfilment of this pledge the 
Act of 1920 which set up separate Parliaments in Belfast and Dublin was 
passed in December of the same year. This Act so far as it applied to 
Southern Ireland was a dead letter, as when the House of Commons was 
summoned the only members to attend were the four representatives of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Northern Ireland, however, 2 Government was 
formed under Sir James Craig, as he then was, both the House of Commons 
and Senate were duly brought into existence, and the Parliament of Northern 
Treland was inaugurated by the King in person in June 1921. Sir Edward 
Carson, who was Leader of the Ulster Party when the Bill of 1920 was 
passing through the House, pointed out that while in the opinion of all the 
Ulster Members the soundest policy would have been to retain the Union, 
having regard to the fact that the Act of 1914 was on the Statute Book, the 
best and only solution of the question was to accept the Bill of 1920 and 
endeavour to work it loyally. He tells us that in the House of Commons he 
received an assurance that the Six Counties of Northern Ireland should be 
permanently excluded from the operation of the Home Rule Act of 1914. 
At the General Election of 1918 a joint letter from Lloyd George and 
Bonar Law to the electors of the United Kingdom stated that the policy of 
the Coalition Government if again returned to power was to exclude the 
Six Counties from the operation of the Home Rule Act. Mr. Macpherson 
stated in the House of Commons that he had introduced the Government 
of Ireland Bill of 1920 as the last Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the pledge given to Ulster was that she would 
be left with her Six Counties to pursue her own economic and industrial 
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destiny. On the retirement of Mr. Macpherson from the post of Chief 
Secretary Walter Long (Lord Long), who then had charge of the Bill, stated 
in a memorandum to Lord Selborne written within a fortnight of his death 
that it was with great reluctance that he had consented to take charge of 
the 1920 Bill in the House of Commons. The Ulster Members had stood 
coldly aloof because they did not want it. He had had conversations with 
Carson and Craig and found that he could only come to an agreement with 
the Ulster Members on one condition—that they should receive a definite 
pledge from the Cabinet that “if they agreed to accept the Bill it would be 
on the understanding that the Six Counties should be theirs for good and 
all, and that there should be no interference with the boundaries or anything 
else except such slight adjustments as might be necessary to get rid of 
projecting bits.” Lord Long said he had brought this before the Cabinet and 
had been authorized unanimously to give this definite promise. 

Mr. De Valera and the Sinn Feiners who had refused to accept the Act 
of 1920 had been carrying on a campaign of armed resistance. After a 
lengthy correspondence a truce in Ireland was agreed to between Lloyd 
George and De Valera to date from July 11, 1921. On the 14th De Valera 
and some of his colleagues came over to London. Geoffrey Shakespeare 
(The Rt. Hon. Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, Bt.), who bad joined the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat early in the year, was sent to welcome De Valera at the 
Grosvenor Hotel where he had taken a suite of rooms and invite him to meet 
the Prime Minister at Downing Street at four o’clock that afternoon. Sir 
Geoffrey says: “I delivered the letter of invitation and was surprised at the 
way in which De Valera’s staff treated him as royalty and walked out back- 
wards from his presence.” 

No less than 15 communications passed between Lloyd George and De 
Valera during the period between his visit to London on July 14 and 
October 11, when the conference took place at 10 Downing Street between 
the representatives of the British Government and those of Sinn Fein. On the 
British side both the Liberal and Conservative Parties forming the Coalition 
Government were equally represented; the Liberals by the Prime Minister, 
the Colonial Secretary (Winston Churchill) and the Irish Secretary (Sir 
Hamar Greenwood); the Unionists by Austen Chamberlain, Leader of the 
House of Commons, the Lord Chancellor (Lord Birkenhead) and the 
Secretary of State for War (Sir Laming Worthington-Evans); Sir Gordon 
Hewart also attended in his capacity as Attorney-General. The Irish pleni- 
potentiaries were Arthur Griffith, Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Sinn 
Fein Government, Michael Collins, Finance Minister, E. G. Duggan, liaison 
officer, George Gavan Duffy, who had been Sinn Fein “Ambassador” in 
Rome and had appeared on behalf of Sir Roger Casement in 1916, and 
Robert Barton, a Protestant landlord in Co. Wicklow and a recent convert to 
the Republican cause. The absence of “President” De Valera was much com- 
mented on. According to Professor Alison Phillips, the author of “The 
Revolution in Ireland,” this was due “to a clever manceuvre on the part of his 
colleagues, who rightly thought that his presence would not conduce to peace 
and had no difficulty in persuading him that to take part in a conference of 
ministers would not be consonant with his dignity as head of a sovereign 
state.” : 

Of the subjects discussed the Ulster issue was one of the most prominent. 
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As the Act of 1920 had set up an Ulster Parliament and had conceded to it 
the six counties of Down and Antrim, Armagh and Londonderry, Tyrone 
and Fermanagh, Sir James Craig regarded the question of Ulster as 
definitely settled. Consequently when Lioyd George in an interview with 
him on November 5 pressed him to accept an all-Ireland Parliament, he 
flatly rejected this proposal on behalf of the Government of Northern 
Treland. The Irish delegatesghowever, insisted that Northern and Southern 
Ireland must be treated as one. Partition was to them anathema. The ` 
discussions continued almost without interruption until December 6, when 
“Articles of Agreement for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland were 
finally signed at 2.50 a.m.” Pearce Baislai in his book Michael Collins and 
the Making of a new Ireland quotes the report of Erskine Childers, the 
principal secretary to the Irish delegation. This gives a list with dates of 
nine informal meetings which took place between Thomas Jones and the 
leaders of the Irish delegation, especially with Griffith and Collins. Lord 
Pakenham makes it quite clear that the idea of a Boundary Commission 
originated with Mr. Thomas Jones, one of the secretaries of the British 
delegation. Thomas Jones was appointed to be Professor of Economics in 
July 1909 on the same day that I was nominated as Professor of French. 
We became great friends, and saw one another even after he left Belfast 
and became the close personal confidant of Lloyd George in his capacity as 
Assistant Secretary to the Cabinet. He told me before his death that he had 
left a diary in which he had related in detail the account of his negotiations 
with the Irish delegates. Till this diary has been published we shall not 
know what private assurances were given to Griffith and especially to Collins 
with regard to the Irish Boundary Commission. All that we have to go 
upon is the actual text of the Treaty as signed on December 6, 1921, by 
all the British and Irish delegates. It stated that if the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland before the expiration of one month from the passing of the Act of 
Parliament for the ratification of the agreement voted itself out of the 
Free State in which it had been temporarily included by the “Treaty” of 
December 6, “A Commission consisting of three persons, one to be appointed 
by the Government of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed by the 
Government of Northern Ireland, and one who shall be Chairman to be 
appointed by the British Government shall determine in accordance with 
the wishes of the inhabitants as far as may be compatible with economic 
and geographic conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ireland and 
the rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of the Government of Ireland Act 
1920 and of this instrument the boundary of Northern Ireland shall be such 
as may be determined by such Commission.” 

There has been a good deal of dispute with regard to the interpretation 
of the above clause. Lord Birkenhead, the Lord Chancellor, one of the 
signatories, spoke in Liverpool on May 1, 1924: “Irresponsible critics, whom 
T never thought it worth while answering, have suggested that some 
signatory of the Treaty gave private assurances to the chief of Irish nego- 
tiators inconsistent with the terms of the Treaty as to the intentions of the 
British Government. I have never thought it worth while to deny a charge 
so dishonouring. No assurance of any kind was made by me in the discus- 
sions in which I took part which affected the plain language of the article 
in question.” On February 14, 1922, Sir L. Worthington-Evans, another 
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signatory of the Treaty, said: “This Commission is a Boundary Commission 
to settle boundaries and not to settle territories.” 

As the Free State representatives continued to assert that they had 
received promises that the Boundary Commission would cede to them at 
least the counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone, Sir James Craig, Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, stated in the House of Commons at Stormont 
that he had “received an official intimation from the Government asking 
me to appoint a representative from Northern Ireland. My answer will 
be... that it is impossible to accede to any such request.” A few days later 
I had to visit Stormont Castle to introduce at the request of the French 
Ambassador the new French Consul to the Prime Minister, and the con- 
versation turned on the refusal of Sir James Craig to nominate a Northern 
Treland representative on the Boundary Commission. He took out of his 
pocket a letter which I read. It was from Sir Edward Carson, who gave it 
as his opinion that the Boundary Commission could not function without 
a representative of Northern Ireland. Sir James Craig said he always 
carried this letter about with him in his pocket as it gave him constant 
comfort in a very trying time. Sir Edward Carson was, of course, proved 
to be perfectly right, because when the matter was referred by the British 
Government to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council they decided 
that the Boundary Commission could not be legally constituted without a 
representative from Northern Ireland. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
British and Free State Parliaments to pass a special Act enabling the British 
Government to appoint a representative from Northern Ireland. This was 
Mr. J. R. Fisher, a well-known Irish barrister. The Free State Government 
appointed Professor John MacNeill, their Minister of Education, to be their 
representative. Mr. Justice Feetham, a well-known South African judge, 
was appointed Chairman. I did not share the apprehensions of my Northern 
Ireland friends with regard to this appointment. Feetham and I had been 
fellow scholars at Marlborough, and I knew him to be a man sans peur et 
sans reproche and had followed his subsequent career both in India and in 
South Africa. There could be no doubt about his absolute integrity and 
impartiality. ; 

The report of the Boundary Commission would have been published 
towards the end of the year 1925. Unfortunately, a forecast appeared in 
The Morning Post of November 7. This was published with a map and was 
şo circumstantial and detailed that it was universally assumed to be accurate. 
To the surprise and indignation of the Free State it was seen that, if this 
forecast were correct, the Boundary Commission, so far from transferring 
the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh to the Free State, actually proposed 
to hand over.certain portions of the county of Donegal to Northern Ireland. 
The result of this decision was of such momentous importance that its 
discussion must be left over to a subsequent article. 

Belfast. DOUGLAS SAVORY 
(To be continued) 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
HE shores of the Dead Sea, the lowest place on the earth’s surface 1,300 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean, are utterly desolate, bare of 
trees and vegetation. On the western shore, some 10 miles from the 
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mouth of the Jordan, a limestone cliff rises steeply. It is honeycombed with 
caves which have become famous in recent years; for they concealed buried 
libraries of Hebrew manuscripts written 2,000 years ago. These amazing 
finds of antiquity have excited not only the learned world but the man in the 
street. The first hoard of seven manuscripts, now known as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, were found by two Bedu shepherds who were chasing their goats 
with stones. A goat suddenly disappeared: they followed, and discovered 
a hole in the rock through which they peered into a chamber full of pottery 
jars. The jars contained leather scrolls tightly sealed. The shepherds broke 
some and damaged their contents. But others they brought out intact. That 
was in 1947, the year of destiny for Palestine and the State of Israel. The 
Bedu took their loot to a dealer in antiquities in Bethlehem and sold it. 
The merchant hawked the scrolls, and through an Armenian agent offered 
some of them to Professor Sukenik of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
He recognised that the Hebrew letters on a fragment of leather, which were 
visible, were exactly of the pattern on inscriptions of the pre-Christian era 
which he himself had deciphered. Convinced that the scrolls were important 
documents, he acquired three for the University. The purchase was clinched 
on the day, November 29, 1947, when the United Nations Assembly voted 
in favour of the creation of the State of Israel. On the next day grave trouble 
broke out between Jews and Arabs, and communication was cut, The other 
four manuscripts were acquired by the Syrian Bishop of Bethlehem and later 
taken to America for sale. But in 1955 they were re-sold in America to the 
son of Professor Sukenik, General Yadin, an archaeologist who had been 
the Chief of Staff of Israel’s Army in the War of Independence. They were 
brought back to Israel to be a national treasure, and are now deposited in 
a strong room of the University of Jerusalem, pending the erection of a 
worthy shrine of the Book. 

Of the seven original scrolls one is a complete, and one an incomplete, 
codex of the Book of Isaiah. Five are original works hitherto unknown to 
the Synagogue and the Church, and judged to date from the period of the 
Second Temple. They include a Book of Twenty Psalms or Hymns of 
Thanksgiving, each beginning with the words, “I give thanks to Thee, O 
Lord”; a commentary on the Book of the minor prophet Habakkuk; an 
apocalyptic book describing the battle of the Forces of Light against the 
Forces of Darkness, a second apocryphal book written around the Bible 
stories of Noah, Abraham, and Joseph in Genesis; and lastly, a Manual of 
Discipline of a sect which led a religious ascetic life and were devoted to 
the study of the Law. The sect, whose way of life is set out in detail in this 
Book of Discipline or Rule of the Community, is believed to be responsible 
for the buried library. All the evidence points to it that the sect dwelt, 
during the troubled times of the Hundred Years Struggle with Rome, in this 
isolated retreat by the Dead Sea. There, as we know both from Roman and 
Jewish historians, the monastic Essenes had their homes. The judgment of 
most scholars is that this sect was a branch of the Essenes, and that when 
they felt that the day of doom was near, they buried their Holy Books in the 
caves, so that they should not fall into the hands of the Romans. Back in the 
days of the Prophet Jeremiah it was the practice to store holy scrolls in jars, 
“so that they may continue many days” (Jer. 32, 14). And the dry air of the 
Dead Sea region preserved them. 
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The discovery did not end with the scrolls in the caves by the Sea. The 
Bedu Arabs, encouraged by their fortune, set about hunting for more 
treasure in caves. Indeed, it became the chief occupation of one of the tribes 
to chase manuscripts. The caves, which lined the desert region between the 
Holy City of Bethlehem on the borders of the Judaean wilderness and the 
Dead Sea, proved to be a rich quarry. Manuscripts, Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Greek, of Books of the Bible and the Apocrypha, mostly in fragments, were 
gathered by the hundred. It was a trouble that the Bedu, who had no 
understanding of this new form of wealth, often ruined it before it came to 
the hands of scholars. They were disconcerting fellow-workers and more 
nimble than the scientific experts. Orderly and scientific exploration of the 
caves was undertaken by the Antiquities Department of the Kingdom of 
Jordan, directed by a British scholar. The English director, Mr. Harding, 
found the source, or one of the main sources, of the buried treasure. He was 
led to explore thoroughly a mound, a few miles from the caves, which had 
long been marked as a buried site of ancient habitation. It bore the Arabic 
name Khirbet (meaning the ruin of) Qumran, and it should have attracted 
attention long since, because several medieval chroniclers, as well as 
archaeologists of the nineteenth century, had noted it. Here he found straight- 
way a Jewish monastery of antiquity. It included the relics of a synagogue, 
a ritual bath, the forerunner of the Christian baptistery, and a cemetery with 
over 1,000 graves but without inscriptions. The ritual bath was fed 
by an aqueduct half a kilometre in length. In the monastery were the ruins 
of a Scriptorium, a room where the scrolls and manuscripts of the Order 
were written. The inkpots with the ink were still in their place, and in the 
debris was a pottery sherd on which somebody had written the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet in the form used in the manuscripts. Some apprentice scribe 
of the sect must have been trying out his hand before beginning his task. 

Around the settlement of Qumran pottery sherds, similar to the pottery 
of the jars, were strewn in abundance. Here, too, the archaeologists found 
Jewish and Roman coins over a period of 250 years, from about 100 B.C., 
the days of the Maccabean kings, to the middle of the second century 
A.D., 136-140, the period of the second Jewish War of Liberation from the 
Roman yoke. The range of the coins covered the Jewish struggle, ending 
with the desperate war of Simon Ben Koseba—renamed Bar Cochba, mean- 
ing Son of a Star. That revolt was crushed by Hadrian, the Roman Emperor 
who drove back the Picts and Scots, and built the wall in northern England 
to contain them. He had to recall the legions from Britain to fight the Jews. 
Among the documents found in the caves were copies of a proclamation of 
Bar Cochba, signed with his own hand and in his proper name, and calling 
the Jewish people to arms. In the same spot was an inkpot with dry ink of 
lead-black and gum. It might be the pot used by Bar Cochba for writing the 
proclamation. Here there must have been the secret headquarters of the 
rebellion. We know from Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century, 
and from Pliny, the Roman man of letters of the same generation, that the 
monastic Essenes had their principal seat in this region. They were mystics. 
devoted students of the Bible and the Apocrypha, and part of their ritual 
‘was the bath of purification. In the first years after the discovery most 
scholars were agreed that the scrolls and the fragments belonged to a library 
of the Essenes. But another theory was put forward this year by Professor 
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Driver of Oxford and Dr. Cecil: Roth, the Jewish historian. They ascribed 
the books, and particularly the Manual of Discipline, to a sect of the Zealots, 
who in the first century fought out desperate resistance against the Romans. 
Historically attractive, the identification of a dedicated religious order with 
the political extremists is paradoxical, and a little difficult to sustain. The 
description in the Manual is of a body retired from the world and engaged 
in religious exercises. It is a possible synthesis of the two theories that the 
settlement in this region of caves and natural hideouts included both 
religious vetaries and others who combined the martial’ spirit with piety. 

The mass of manuscripts, diverse as they are in content and form, are 
linked together by a common devotion to the text of the Bible on the one 
hand and to Messianic hopes on the other. In the first place come the copies 
of all the books of the Hebrew Bible, except only the Book of Esther, which 
- may not have been accepted into the Canon of the sect because of the favour 
it shows to foreign rule by the Persians. Apart from the two codices of Isaiah, 
the books are in fragments, but even so the bits and pieces throw important 
light on the text. Some fragments are in the early Hebrew script and may 
date from 300 B.C. The commentaries on the Bible books, e.g. of the minor 
prophets, Micah, Habakkuk and Nahum, contain an inner mystical 
interpretation verse by verse, similar to the Allegories of Philo of 
Alexandria, which were composed in Greek about the same period. The 
commentary on Genesis, one of the seven original scrolls, is, however, 
different. It is in Aramaic, and is the oldest known manuscript in that 
language, which was the common speech in the time of Christ. Such parts of 
it as have been deciphered are an embroidered popular story of the life of 
Noah and Abraham, and give an account of Abraham’s journey through the 
Bible land, which is a precious source of ancient geography. Next there are 
the scrolls of the Battle, the Hymns, and the Manual. The three are closely 
connected. For the sectaries, whose rule is set out in the Manual and 
accessory documents, are the Sons of Light, or the Covenanters, who at the 
end of days are to do battle against the pagan Sons of Darkness and their 
allies among the Jews, “the violators of the Covenant.” The scrolls in several 
copies tell of their triumph, and give the detail of their order of battle and 
of the prayers which they recite before and during combat. The Hymns of 
Thanksgiving, also in several copies, may be the Songs of triumph. The 
angelic hosts are involved as well as the human. For the sectaries believed 
in a source of evil, Belial or Satan, whose cohorts engage the good angels 
and are finally worsted. The Book of Discipline centres around the Teacher of 
Justice or Righteousness, who was done to death by a wicked high priest, but 
will be resurrrected and lead his people to victory. His followers went into 
exile to Damascus—which may be a real or symbolic place. The comment- 
aries on the minor prophets refer to that exile, and to the wicked priest, the 
Man of Lies. They refer also to the instrument of vengeance, “the chief of 
the Kings of Javan.” Some scholars identify the wicked priest with the 
Maccabee Hyrcanus II, who persecuted the pious Pharisees, and the instru- 
ment of vengeance with the Roman Pompey, who captured Jerusalem in 
63 B.C., and took prisoner the Maccabee prince. 

We have by extraordinary fortune other ancient Hebrew documents bear- 
ing on a sect of Covenanters who went to Damascus. Just 50 years before the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, an eminent Jewish scholar, Solomon 
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Schechter, discovered a treasure of medieval manuscripts in the buried 
archives of the most ancient synagogue of Cairo. The writings were nearly 
a thousand years later in date, but there was a large fragment of a document 
describing the way of life and the laws of the Damascus sect, which corres- 
ponds exactly with fragments found in the caves. Professor Dupont-Sommer 
has made an ingenious suggestion that the name Essenes, which has hitherto 
not received a certain derivation, may be a Greek corruption of the Hebrew 
Etza, meaning Council, that occurs constantly in the documents. The sect 
is known variously as the Community of the Covenant, of the Alliance and 
of the Council. 

One of the most interesting and controversial aspects of the scrolls is the 
light they shed on the genesis of Christianity and the spiritual climate of the 
time. What seems to emerge is that much of the content of early Christian 
thought and practice, hitherto believed to be derived from Hellenistic 
influences, has its source in the life and beliefs of this Essene sect—if it 
is that. The faith in the Teacher of Justice, the ideals of celibacy and the 
community of property, the common meal, the Messianic interpretation of 
Scripture, even the idea of the Messiah begotten by God, are parallel with 
the beliefs of the early Christian congregations. The Jewish sectaries sought 
God in the same desert region where John the Baptist preached. There is, 
indeed, one striking difference, that the Jewish votaries of the Teacher of 
Righteousness were inspired by the vision and conviction of the triumph of 
Jews over Romans and of Judaism over the pagan creeds, and were prepared 
to battle for their faith. 

One of the scrolls found in the caves near Qumran resisted unravelling for 
five years. It was not of leather like the rest, but of copper, and it required 
the nicest scientific skill to open it without destroying the contents. That 
was achieved finally by a chemist of Manchester University, and the scroll 
was revealed. It was written, not in classical Hebrew, but in the popular 
language of mixed Hebrew and Aramaic, which was also the language of 
the Mishna, the Oral Law compiled in the second century. It turned out to 
be a catalogue of treasure of gold and silver, and of the places where it was 
buried. The places extend over 100 miles north and south of Jerusalem, 
from Shekem (Nablus), in the centre of Palestine, to Hebron on the borders 
of the Negev. The treasure of talents and shekels must be that of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. Whether it was retrieved and buried before the final destruc- 
tion there is nothing to show. So far the treasure hunters, following the clues 
of the scroll, have had no luck. Perhaps some digger will yet light on the 
El Dorado of Antiquity. 

Jewish and Christian scholars are only at the beginning of the examination 
of the vast literary treasure. After a period of scepticism by a few about the 
date of the manuscripts and fragments, and suggestions of medieval forgeries, 
their genuineness is almost universally admitted. The evidence of the writing, 
of the contents of the books, of the jars and the linen wrappings, lastly, of 
the ink which has been tested by physicists and chemists, all point to a 
period before the Christian era. A new scientific way of fixing, not the date, 
but the era, of antique sites and relics is the application of the radio wonders 
of chemistry. By radio carbon tests of any organic matter which is found on 
the site, the age can be told within a range of 100-200 years. That test has 
been used for the linen wrappings, and limits the range of their age to the 
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period between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D. So suddenly and incredibly we have 
an abundance of Hebrew manuscripts older by. nearly 1,000 years than the 
edrliest hitherto known. The newly found source is a link between the 
records in the Bible and Apocrypha, and the manuscripts-and books which 
were produced in Christian monasteries. It enormously increases our 
knowledge of Jewish thought in a most critical period of religious history. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. XI. WALEWSKI 


HERE is a close resemblance between the careers of the illegitimate 
half-brother and the legitimate first cousin of Napoleon II. Both were 
men of literary tastes and wrote plays; both adopted and abandoned 
a military career; both were virtually unknown to their relative until his 
hour struck in 1848; both held high posts and served him with unvarying 
fidelity. Though there was little affection on either side, the Dictator was 
grateful for their support and regarded their death as a blow to the régime. 

Every student of the Napoleonic saga is familiar with the story of the 
beautiful young wife of the elderly Count Walewski, who was employed 
by Prince Joseph Poniatowski to interest the master of the continent in 
the cause of Poland, as Cavour despatched Countess Castiglione to win 
Napoleon TH for the cause of Italy. Her indulgent husband assumed the 
paternity of their son Alexandre whom she took with her on a two days’ 
visit to Elba a year later. His parents met once more at Malmaison after 
Waterloo, a scene of which he retained vivid childish memories. On the 
death of Count Walewski the widow married General d’Ornano, and on 
her death two years after the fall of the Empire he was brought up in 
Poland by her brother. After studying in Warsaw and Geneva he settled 
with his kindly step-father in Paris, but his devotion to the land of his birth 
never waned. Returning to play his part in the rebellion of 1831 he had his 
horse killed under him. He served his apprenticeship-in diplomacy when 
the French Government despatched him to consult with Talleyrand, the 
French Ambassador in London, and to plead with Palmerston for aid to the 
suffering Poles. 

Though the mission was a failure, Walewski’s sojourn in England proved 
the foundation of his fortunes. Moving freely in London society he met 
and married a daughter of the Earl of Sandwich and became an ardent 
Anglophil. Polish patriots, with Mickiewicz at their head, were welcomed 
in Paris after the suppression of the rebellion, and Walewski attended the 
New Year reception at the Tuileries in 1832 in Polish uniform. Since there 
was no place for him in Poland he had to make his career in France, 
fulfilling his father’s testamentary desire that he should serve in the French 
army. He joined the Foreign Legion, for he was still a Polish subject, and 
took part in the Algerian campaign; but the military routine satisfied him 
as little as it satisfied Morny. Retiring from the army he became a French 
subject and threw himself into the political and social life of the capital. 
He published a brochure urging France to cultivate the Arabs and advocat- 
ing an English alliance; though an evening paper which he bought failed, 
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and his comedy L'école du Monde achieved only limited success, he found 
his feet in the literary world. 

Thiers, the leading figure on the political stage, thought him exceptionally 
fitted for a diplomatic career, and during the eastern crisis of 1840 des- 
patched him on a mission to Mehemet Ali in Cairo. “I am sending a young 
Frenchman,” wrote the Prime Minister to the French Consul at Alexandria, 
“a clever, tactful and well-informed young man whom I have seen succeed 
in more than one difficult situation. He is a special friend of mine and 
knows my views.” His task was to persuade the ambitious Viceroy to accept 
the protection of Louis Philippe in his challenge to the Sultan. Thiers’ 
adventurous policy cost him his place, but the young envoy emerged 
unscathed. “The King thought he could frighten Europe with his arma- 
ments,” wrote the fallen Minister; “when he saw his mistake he drew back 
and I resigned. I will see that your reputation does not suffer.” He had been 
very pleased with him, he added, and the King was very satisfied. The new 
Government under Guizot added its plaudits, 

Walewski’s English wife was dead when his mistress introduced him to 
ber friend Rachel, queen of the European stage, and for three years he 
enjoyed her coveted favours. She who had never loved’ so deeply was also 
his first real love, and the birth of a child brought happiness to both. He 
was the first of her lovers to polish the Jewish girl who had never been to 
school nor learned to spell. When the liaison ended in 1846 he married 
Marianne Ricci, daughter of a Poniatowski who had settled in Florence. 
Thiers regretted that she was not rich enough to assist his career. “You 
know how fond I am of you, and I do not want you to be financially 
dependent on politics. You have an excellent political brain and you will 
make an excellent diplomat.” That his choice was wise society in various 
capitals was soon to realize. Though Thiers and Guizot were political rivals, 
Walewski, with the approval of the former, offered his services to the new 
Foreign Minister, who despatched him for a brief spell to Argentina. Visiting 
his wife in Florence when the Monarchy collapsed in 1848 he volunteered 
to serve the Republic as Minister to Tuscany on the ground of his family 
connections, and the offer was accepted. 

Walewski, like Morny, had never aided the Bonapartist cause, and the 
new master of France showed no desire for his services. “Sometimes I feel 
a little hurt,” he confided to his former mother-in-law Lady Sandwich, 
“that the nephew of the Emperor forgets me in looking round for men to 
share his task. I cannot push myself and stake my fortunes in a game where 
the players do not seem to want me.” He complained too soon, for he was 
promoted from Florence to the more important post at Naples, was raised 
to the rank of Ambassador, and was appointed Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. The tide of fortune had turned and he received the highest 
mark of favour by his appointment to London. Frowned on by those pillars 
of legitimacy Tsar Nicholas and Frederick William IV of Prussia, Louis 
Napoleon coveted the friendship of England and believed that his cousin 
was the fittest agent to secure it. “I want your Embassy to resemble Paris,” 
he explained to Mme. Walewski, “a centre of perfect taste, elegance and 
bon ton, so that all your guests should repeat the flattering yet truthful 
phrase: Everyone has two countries, his own and France.” Their reception 
was all that could be desired when they arrived in the summer of 1851. “All 
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the press is with you,” reported the Ambassador. “Opinion here, with its 
traditions of loyalty, absolves you in advance for all that your uprightness; 
energy and patriotism may lead you to undertake against the factions and 
in the interests of France.” 

When the long-expected coup took place on December 2, 1851, Walewski 
explained it to Palmerston as a measure to save the country from a 
revolution which would affect the whole of Europe, since England and 
Europe were directly interested in the stability of France. “If, as might 
be expected, the President succeeded, he will have accomplished one of the 
most useful tasks of the time.” The Foreign Minister needed no conversion. 
but his prompt approval of the coup, unauthorized by the Prime Minister 
Lord John Russell and the Queen, was punished by dismissal. The 
popularity of the"Ambassador was unaffected, Lord John and Granville, 
the new Foreign Secretary, showed themselves in his company, the Queen 
invited him and his wife to Windsor, and Lord Normanby, the British 
Ambassador in Paris, whose hostility to the new régime was unconcealed, 
was replaced by Lord Cowley. The greatest social triumph was the presence 
of the octogenarian Wellington at a dinner in the Embassy when he drank 
a toast to “Your Prince, to the memory of the greatest genius of the 
century.” Three months later the Ambassador followed the coffin of the 
Iron Duke to St. Paul’s. Having always dreamed of an Anglo-French entente 
he fully earned the Emperor’s expression of gratitude, and henceforth was 
regarded as a pillar of the régime. The brotherhood in arms during the 
Crimean war strengthened the ties. In May 1854 the Queen, the Prince 
Consort and the Ministers attended a costume ball at the Embassy; in the 
following spring the Emperor and Empress paid a state visit to Windsor, 
and Walewski accompanied the Queen when she returned the compliment 
by a state visit to Paris. That his tenure of the Embassy had been a brilliant 
success was recognized on both sides of the Channel. He had not long to 
wait for his reward. 

When disagreement with the Emperor on the terms of the settlement of 
the Russian conflict caused the resignation of the Foreign Minister Drouyn 
de Lhuys the vacancy was filled by Walewski, whose first duty was to 
preside over the Congress of Paris. He had reached the summit of his 
career. For the next two years the cousins worked in unbroken harmony, 
but differences emerged when the Emperor decided to take a hand in Italian 
politics. The Russophobe Walewski wished to retain the friendship of 
Austria which the Emperor was prepared to sacrifice on the altar of Italian 
nationalism. He was not informed of the plan for Cavour’s visit to 
Plombiéres. When that fateful meeting occurred he offered his resignation, 
complaining that he had not been consulted in regard to several important 
decisions and declarations, negotiations with the Piedmontese Ambassador 
Nigra, and the publication of articles and pamphlets inspired by the 
Emperor himself. “I say without bitterness that it was not treating me as a 
Minister or a friend. I hope Your Majesty respects me too much to believe 
I could serve under such conditions. I could only continue if I felt certain 
I was useful, but now unfortunately I am assured of the contrary.” “I bave 
full confidence in your ability and devotion,” replied the Emperor. “Would 
not your resignation give rise to absurd notions and would not people 
conclude that the change of Ministers meant a change of policy? That 
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would be a rea] misfortune for me, both as man and sovereign.” “You speak 
of your regret and that settles it,” rejoined Walewski. But he was no rubber 
stamp and he continued to strive for the maintenance of Austrian friendship. 
The alternative to war was a Congress of the Great Powers, but Austria was 
resolved to teach Victor Emmanuel a lesson as she had taught his father in 
1849. Since Francis Joseph, Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon III were 
equally resolved to fight the Foreign Minister was powerless. 

The Emperor continued to keep all negotiations in his own hands, and 
Walewski offered his resignation for a second time, stressing the dangers of 
the principle of nationalities. The Emperor replied in a long and friendly 
letter on the eve of the campaign. Walewski’s conversations, he com- 
plained, had not always reflected official policy. “You disapproved the 
Guerroniére brochure and I disapprove Le Pays which you inspire, and 
which says things directly opposed to my ideas. You declare that without 
universal suffrage the Chambers do not represent public opinion. If J do 
not represent the French Revolution I represent nothing, and Henri V (the 
Comte de Chambord) should be in my place. Mine is a representative 
government with a freely elected Chamber voting laws and taxes. I am a 
sovereign possessing a Civil List and I do not dip into the public purse 
whenever I like. We possess the Code Napoleon assuring everybody’s rights 
and equality before the law; an independent judiciary; the opening of all 
posts; an army composed of the élite of the nation and no longer of 
mercenaries; there is liberty to write, think and believe within the limits 
of the law. Thus, when the peoples of Europe make revolutions to obtain 
the blessings we possess—and which they only obtained for a brief space 
under the Empire as the fruit of our victories—they naturally look to me 
because I represent these ideas, which are not yet the common property 
of Europe and which have been impeded by an impious sect which con- 
founds 89. with 93. I repeat all this because my Ministers should always 
fully understand these fundamental ideas. I should like you to re-read my 
Idées Napoléoniennes which I wrote in 1837. My convictions have not 
changed. Your letter obliges me to recall our occasional differences. Never- 
theless, I sincerely desire to retain you since, despite certain divergences, you 
are still the best person to conduct our foreign relations. I recognize your 
great qualities and deep knowledge of affairs; but that things may go well 
you must fully understand and fully implement my thoughts.” 

Once again Walewski withdrew his offer of resignation. “I cannot under- 
stand,” wrote the Empress to Mme. Walewski, “why he thinks he has lost 
the confidence of the Emperor. Tell your husband that if I was with him 
at this moment I would prove him mistaken.” Eugénie was not told all 
thé Emperor's secrets, and the disappearance of the Foreign Minister was 
expected in the Chancelleries—with regret in Vienna, with satisfaction in 
Berlin, and with eagerness by Prince Napoleon, the leading Italophil in 
France. He remained at his post till the end of the fateful year 1859, when 
he advised the Emperor to recall Thouvenel, whose ideas were closer to 
those of his master. This time the Emperor made no attempt to ayert a 
change. Though he declined the offer of any Ministry except the Foreign 
Office. and the War Office he never sulked. In visits to his successor and by 
correspondence with ecclesiastical dignitaries. in Paris. he continued to 
combat what he described_as the triumph of revolution in-Italy, to support 
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the Pope, to oppose the ambitions of Piedmont, and to rescue the Italian 
cause from discord and anarchy. His labours were in vain, for the Emperor 
had set in motion forces which: he could not control. His advice to help 
the insurgent Poles in 1863 and to break off relations with Russia was 
equally ignored. 

On the home front Walewski, like Morny, favoured the thawing of 
autocracy by increasing the power of the Chambers. Unattracted by further 
departmental work, he accepted the position of Minister of State and a seat 
in the Senate. A decree slightly enlarging the functions of the Legislature 
was a cheering sign. “I hope England is pleased,” he wrote to Lady 
Sandwich. “If not Parliamentary government, it is at any rate representative 
government, and it can no longer be said that the Emperor stifles political 
discussion.” The Cobden treaty delighted him, for he remained an Anglophil 
to the end. As Minister of State he devoted special attention to culture. 
instituting a Commission de la Propriété Littéraire et Artistique, choosing 
the first members, and laying the foundation stone of the new Opera House. 

The final phase of Walewski’s career opened in 1865 when he succeeded 
Morny as President of the Chamber. “If you think I might be of use,” he 
wrote to the Emperor, “I believe it would please both the public and the 
Chamber.” Since the post could only be held by an elected deputy he 
resigned his seat in the Senate and was returned without a contest. The 
experiment proved unsuccessful, for he lacked Morny’s readiness of utter- 
ance and flair in managing a body growing more critical every year as the 
prestige of the ruler waned. He resigned in 1867, and begged the Emperor 
to restore him to the Senate. He presented his friend Ollivier to the Emperor 
as the only man capable of liberalizing the system but died in 1868, too soon 
to welcome his belated call to the helm. In the words of Ollivier the Emperor 
had lost the wisest though not the cleverest of his Ministers. 

G. P. Goocu 
(To be continued) 
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OSEPH CONRAD* wrote 21 novels and volumes of short stories, some 
: essays, and two autobiographical volumes. A critical reading of these 
last two works, The Mirror of the Sea and A Personal Record, suggests 
that Conrad was, quite apart from his powers in narrative and character, 
one of the greatest modern masters of English prose style, rivalled in his 
period only by Belloc, George Moore and Max Beerbohm, and standing 
second only to Belloc. However, it is as a novelist that Conrad, a century 
after his birth, claims consideration as the authentic successor to Hardy, 
bringing to his work the same high seriousness and a vision transcending 
time and place. To Conrad man was a creature of eternity in a world know- 
ing no frontiers. Wells, his closest competitor, had vision, clear, powerful 
and individual, but it was a vision that has no meaning outside his own 
lifetime. Conrad’s characters have virtues commensurate with their timeless- 
ness: strangely, his villains are ordinary and earthy—their evil power springs 
“Bori December 3, 1857. 
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from a simple refusal to recognise virtue, just as the weakness of his good 
men lies in their lothness to believe in the existence and force of evil. 

Evil- in Conrad’s novel is not a malignant fate thwarting man’s desires but 
the evil in the heart of man. A spirit of evil seems to hang over the Congo 
forests, but it emanates from nothing more impersonal than the malefactions 
of King Leopold’s company and the crazy doings of the man Kurtz. There 
is a crassness in events, but it is not necessarily man’s master: he can, and 
does, fight it, and generally overcomes it. The unexpected event that shatters 
Lingard’s plans in The Rescue looks like “fate” interposing to bring down 
the pride of a hitherto fortunate man who had laid his schemes with the 
assurance of a god: he had foreseen everything—except this. But apart from 
one or two thus nicely calculated exceptions Conrad seems to allow that the 
non-human universe is neutral. Natural forces, sea and storm, forest and 
jungle, may seem to fight against human endeavour with brute ferocity, but 
even here, if men will but endure, their strength and purpose can outlast 
nature’s. 

Man is the protagonist of the Conradian drama, and the adversary is the 
evil of evil men: there are, in fact, after the first three novels, singularly 
few of such men. The base and stupid weakness of most of the people in 
Almayer’s Folly and An Outcast of the Islands is as bad in essence as active 
wickedness, while the weltering depravity that all but fills the forecastle of 
the ship Narcissus makes the Nigger the only one of Conrad’s novels that 
can be called depressing. But in all the novels that follow there is a bare 
handful of men whose badness influences destiny: Gentleman Brown in 
Lord Jim, Mr. Jones in Victory, Massy in The End of the Tether, Viadimir 
in The Secret Agent, Kurtz in Heart of Darkness (but was he wicked or 
merely mad?), Heemskirk, the grotesquely wicked Dutch naval officer who 
wreaks disaster on the grotesquely innocent Jasper and his lovely brig Bonito. 
The fact that Jasper’s innocence is as “grotesque” as Heemskitk’s wicked- 
ness shows Conrad’s feeling that evil, whether in the person of man or 
not, can be overcome. Jasper, Heyst, Lingard, Jim could have mastered 
villainy and evil chance if they had fought these things resolutely from the 
moment they came in sight. 

There is no need to enumerate the splendid figures who much more than 
counterbalance this meagre array of villains, from Tom Lingard in Almayer’s 
Folly (an elderly relic of the young and magnificent “King Tom” who was 
not to appear till The Rescue) to Peyrol in The Rover, with all the almost 
anonymous sea-captains, faithful and true, as Conrad had evidently found 
them. For Conrad, the human situation was tragic, but the characters who 
trod the boards of destiny were mainly good and often heroic. And this is 
true also of his women: there was something in Conrad’s experience that 
made it impossible for him to draw a vicious or even an unworthy female 
portrait. His is a man’s world (some of his novels have no female figures at 
all, and he is a notable exception to the rule—so strongly exemplified in 
Hardy—that a love-interest is central to the novel), but a study of Mrs. 
Gould and Antonia in Nostromo, Lena in Victory, ‘Rita in The Arrow of 
Gold, Mrs. Travers in The Rescue, some others in the short stories, and some 
tantalising but delightful oriental women, would be fascinating but incon- 
clusive, since these portraits are but lightly sketched in. 

There was at one time some argument about the degree of Conrad’s 
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dependence on the sea. For many critics there seemed something childish 
in the idea that a great imaginative creator should be supposed to do his 
best work only when confined to the sea and its ships. For my own part, just _ 
as it is recognized that the “Scotch novels” are the best among the Waverley 
series, I believe that Conrad’s finest and most characteristic work is to be 
found in the novels which are set in the sea, which are made out of spon- 
taneous talk about the sea, comprehending under that term also the tropical 
islands and river settlements that are subsidiary to the sea. It is the accepted 
thing to call Nostromo Conrad’s greatest novel. This is not a novel of the 
sea, though its scene is laid on the coast of a South American republic. It 
was, Conrad tells us, “anxiously meditated,” and it is certainly a mighty 
book, crammed with exciting incident and intensely conceived characters, 
all built up into an enthralling if over-long action. But is it not possible to 
imagine Nostromo being written by—Hemingway, say, or Somerset 
Maugham?—whereas no one but Conrad could possibly have written that 
other great novel, Lord Jim. The setting of Lord Jim is half sea half river- 
settlement in Sumatra, and (whether or not inspired by such environment) 
Conrad made a unique and marvellous thing of Jim’s story, of how he lost 
his soul through feebly saving his life in a squalid sea disaster, and after- 
wards redeemed his soul in the little Eastern kingdom he established, though 
losing his life through the interposition of one of Conrad’s “bad” men. 

To make an immortal story out of the development of the extremely 
simple soul of a young man demanded great subtlety in the telling, so Conrad 
invented Marlow, who is not Conrad but a projection from himself into the 
most fascinating of his characters. Marlow appears in four of the stories. In 
Youth he is the narrator and hero of a splendid sea-adventure which had 
happened to Conrad himself, in Heart of Darkness the observer of a 
macabre episode imaginatively reconstructed from Conrad’s experience. It 
is only in this story that we get any descriptive details of Marlow—a seaman, 
a wanderer, with an ascetic aspect and, as he sits against the mizzen-mast, 
the pose of a Buddha; a great spinner of yarns, for whom an episode wag 
there to iluminate its meaning. His Christian name was Charlie, and he has 
been looked upon as “an elderly bore,” but only by such as are, like 
Polonius, “for a jig or a tale of bawdry.” 

In Chance Marlow plays with his themes like a musician, and the elabo- 
tate technique of the construction of this novel is a source of great aesthetic 
delight, which indeed has to be set off against dissatisfaction with the poor- 
ness of the characters. But it is at his first appearance, in Lord Jim, that the 
most brilliant and original use is made of Marlow. It is only because the 
incidents of Jim’s career and the reactions of his common-place mind are 
passed through and interpreted—often entirely imagined—by Marlow’s 
subtle and ironic intellect that they achieve such profound significance. 
Jim’s story was, in any context, heroic; told by ‘Marlow it becomes one of 
the miracles of literature, the greatest of Conrad’s novels. 

Second to Lord Jim as a supreme example of Conrad’s art I should 
name the Youth volume, with its three perfect stories, which can be seen 
as a unity—the first a tale of youthful courage triumphant, the last a record 
of courage and love in age brought low by villainy but retaining their 
immortal grace, and in between these two pictures of the splendour of 
human nature one showing its possibilities of baseness. When we come to 
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the novels of the other kind, novels like Nostromo and Under Western Eyes, 
which for all their power lack the unique Conrad touch and tang, I believe 
that magnificent fragment, the unfinished Suspense, was going to be the 
greatest of these. Though as long as an ordinary novel, it is but the prologue 
to the story Conrad had conceived. And what that story was to be is not so 
completely beyond surmise as Mr. Richard Curle declares it to be. Just as 
The Rover (an interlude from Suspense) was a fictional sidelight on the 
luring of Nelson to the Indies, so the “long and fantastic adventure” that was 
to form the main body of Suspense was, I believe, to be a fictional reconstruc- 
tion of the manceuvres by which Napoleon was got off Elba and back to 
France. So, for what it is and, more, for what it would have been (with, 
doubtless, a portrait of the fallen Emperor), I feel that Suspense deserves 
to stand among the very greatest of Conrad’s novels. 

But indeed, without question of relative excellence, so many of the novels 
live in the memory as supreme adventures of the mind: The Shadow Line, 
that short but perfect tale—a personal experience out of Conrad’s first 
command—of a captain handling his ship through a situation as tense as 
that of the deadliest storm; Victory, a rich, seductive story of Eastern seas, 
with Conrad’s most sympathetic hero, Axel Heyst, and its melodramatic 
ending; The Rescue, with the younger Lingard “king” of the Borneo coast, 
yet failing through a fatal hesitancy not unconnected with love: these last 
two novels containing the two best of Conrad’s feminine studies, the 
pathetically simple Lena and the sophisticated Mrs. Travers. One has a 
special affection (which later readings do not quite justify) for Almayer’s 
Folly and An Outcast of the Islands, as being the crude raw stuff of Conrad, 
the heaped unsorted material of fiction, written before his genius had 
acquired form through the disciplined work put into Lord Jim and the tales 
of the Youth.volume. 

It is almost unbelievable that one who spoke no English till his twentieth 
year should have taken an assured place in the line of our great novelists, 
but his name tacks on after Stevenson, Meredith and Hardy without any 
sense of lapse. His mastery of the language was never quite complete as to 
grammatical details, and his prose-rhythm is un-English. But he has a 
majestic and compulsive style which perfectly expresses “the man,” espe- 
cially that quality in him that Bertrand Russell perceived as “an intense 
and passionate nobility.” 

Conrad, like the great poets, lives on the heights; he is no realist, but 
moves in a world markedly nobler than the world of the common man. 
He invigorates, as Keats said art should, our imaginations. His seas and 
skies and islands, his adventurers, dreaming or striving or suffering, excite 
that sense of wonder which is the poet’s reaction to and comment on life. 
His characters (almost all walking straight out of his own experience) are 
always a little and sometimes much more than life-size. With few if notable 
exceptions they live for the great virtues, fidelity, courage, compassion, and 
if they lack the quality so much prized by the English, humour, this is 
because humour was almost entirely missing from their creator’s make-up. 
Conrad’s eye, the eye of one who was both an artist and a great man, pene- 
trates to the fiery essence of life and of the human soul, and perhaps for 
this reason he stands monumentally out from among his contemporaries, 
Wells, Galsworthy, Bennett, Kipling, whose art, not less admirable than his. 
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confines itself to the multi-coloured, many-textured surface of actual human 
life as seen by the ordinary intelligent observer. Conrad has the feel of a 
classic, and it seems reasonable to expect that when the centenary of his 
death is kept in 2024 it will be associated with an even wider sense of an 
even deeper respect than that roused by the centenary of his birth. 

HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 


THE ARAB WORLD 


TIRAVELLERS usually like the Arabs as individuals, and extol their 
T hospitant and the easy grace with wbich it is accorded. This writer 
can bear witness to it. But as tribes or nations their history has been a 
restless series of internecine quarrels, varied by periods of conquest and 
then subjugation till the liberation of the First World War. Anyone who has 
seen something of their lands will appreciate the climatic and economic 
difficulties facing the human beings who live in them. But one cannot help 
feeling that there is more in it than the struggle for the daily bread, though 
that. of course, has played a part. In the conditions in which they have to 
live boredom is a vital factor, since man does not live by bread alone! He 
has a mind, and must have something whereon to feed it, and in the absence 
of anything else: conflict provides excitement, scope for the individual, for 
the: satisfaction of that eternal human urge for power, and material for song 
and legend to while away, at least. for a time, the otherwise dreary. inter- 
vening periods of peace. The: great Prophet appreciated this and sought to 
provide both a unifying factor, and satisfaction for the mental, the spiritual 
faculties, 

Islam is certainly a unifying factor, and nobody who has witnessed the 
devout. crowds at mosque, pilgrimage, or religious. festival can doubt. the 
great measure of spiritual satisfaction and: inspiration it provides. Yet never 
enqugh;to-end that boredom leading: to internecine conflict, or alternatively 
to- imperialistic conquest, the mark of whose success was a renewal of 
internecine strife! It is true that.as that wave of conquest spread over the 
old Persian Empire, over Egypt,. and: along: the African shores of the 
Mediterranean and finally into Spain; it carried with it a great wave of 
culture—philosophy, mathematics, science—(we sometimes forget that.those 
unpleasant words “Algebra” and “chemistry” are of Arabic origin!). But 
that wave was hardly an Arab product. It derived its inspirations from the 
Greeks and Persians, and was not a matter of great interest to the rank and 
file of the desert peoples. So what at last brought a substantial measure of 
peace, and, it must be regretfully added, stagnation, was the completion 
of the Turkish conquest, historically dated 1517 A.D. Just four centuries of 
it, and liberation, properly enough acclaimed, did not end traditional tribal 
tiyalries. “Liberation” indeed coincided: with that new. factor—one indeed 
with a potentially unifying effect—the return of the Jews to Palestine on a 
large scale. Curiously some Arab leaders at the time were by no means 
unanimous about-the matter. The Emir Feisal (later to become King of 
newly-liberated Iraq), the son of Husein of the Hejaz whose dynasty was, 
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in January, 1926, replaced by that of Ibn Saud of Nejd, as King of what 
we now call Saudi Arabia, in 1919 negotiated a Treaty of Friendship with 
the Zionists, in which, among other things, he pledged himself to encourage 
the immigration of Jews. The measure of success achieved by the Jews in 
establishing their new State aroused fears that they would be impelled to 
seek to expand their territory, whilst the Hitler persecution increased the 
pressure on the Jewish-held lands and brought in a number of highly-skilled 
technicians likely to raise both the economic and military potential of the 
new Israel. 

So we come to the first tangible modern instrument of Arab unity—the 
Arab League, initiated at a conference of delegates from Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq, and Transjordan (as it then was) at Cairo from September 25 
to October 7, 1944. Saudi Arabia and Yemen adhered in January, 1945. 
A council was set up which held its first meeting in Cairo from June 4 to 10, 
1945. It has become a decisive element in Arab policy. But already before 
this the latest and very big disturbing element had announced itself at the 
very heart of the Arab lands—OIL. Not that there was anything new about 
it in itself. It had announced itself some thousands of years ago in the plains 
around Nineveh and was still assailing our nostrils there in the 1917-18 
campaigns! But from being a convenience and display for sacrificial altars 
it had come to acquire the status of a vital necessity. Persia had already 
granted the D’Arcy concession in 1903, but it was not until after the First 
World War that the disturbing element began to affect directly the Arab 
lands. Appropriately enough it was in the newly-created Kingdom of Iraq 
(the already-mentioned Feisal was crowned in Baghdad in August, 1921) 
that the first Arab concession was granted to the now well-known Iraq 
Petroleum Company in March, 1925. Then came Bahrein in 1930. In July, 
1933, Ibn Saud granted a 60-year concession to the Standard Oil Company 
of California. The concession was expanded in August, 1939, in the form 
of one to a joint Arab-American undertaking (ARAMCO), the King 
receiving a substantial lump sum of over $1m. and a yearly tribute $165,200 
besides royalties. There followed agreements with Kuwait (1934), Qatar 
(1935), Muscat (1937) and Yemen (1955), while Syria and Lebanon secure 
rents for pipe-lines passing over their territories. So now the true Arab 
lands (as distinct from those of Africa) were coming to acquire wealth and 
acquaintance with the intricacies of the finance which is a symbol of it. 
It is generally acknowledged that a proportion of the new wealth (in some 
territories more than in others) has been wisely used to raise the standards 
of living of the masses. But in human affairs wealth can be a dangerous 
influence, especially where its temptations are not countered by a sufficiently 
high standard of culture! For the ruling elements especially it can be a 
stimulus to that apparently ineradicable lust for power, which is beginning 
also to assail those African States of what was once the expanded Arab 
Empire, though oil does not yet play a direct part in their cases (though it’s 
now beginning to in the Sahara). And in spite of the efforts of the Arab 
League it does not yet look as though the newly-born nationalism aroused 
by both freedom and wealth will achieve the unity sought by the Prophet 
and the Caliphs. 

A. S. ELWBELL-SUTTON 


` THE FUTURE OF NATO 

HE NATO Treaty is nearly nine years old and the meeting of the 

Council of Ministers in December will open its most critical year. It is 

due to last until 1969. Will it? Any member state can withdraw after 
1969 upon giving one year’s notice. No state has surrendered any of its 
national sovereignty to NATO and any one could withdraw immediately if 
it wanted to, as in 1933 both Japan and Germany walked out of the League 
of Nations. No NATO member has yet done so. Indeed, three states have 
joined since the Treaty was signed in 1949 by 12 nations, no doubt because 
more people are accepting Sir Winston Churchill’s long held view that the 
foundation of the world organization should be sought on a regional basis. 
His idea was that many issues of fierce local controversy would be thrashed 
out in the Regional Council which would then send three or four repre- 
sentatives to the world body. This would make a Supreme Group of 30 or 
40 world statesmen each responsible not only for representing his own 
region but for dealing with world causes and primarily the prevention of 
war. What we have now is not effective for that outstanding purpose, said 
Sir Winston: For we have the summoning of all nations, great and small, 
powerful or powerless, on even terms to the central body which may be 
compared with the organization of an army without any division between 
the high command and the divisional and brigade commanders. All are 
invited to the headquarters. Babel, tempered by skilful lobbying, is all that 
has resulted up to the present. But we must persevere. 

Nevertheless, military alliances between independent sovereign states 
seldom last long in peacetime. History proves that. It is no good denying 
that fundamentally, despite claims to the contrary, NATO is a military 
alliance and a very good one, whether in the old-fashioned sense of the 
term or in the modern interpretation of it. The important thing now is to 
make it “no mere military coalition.” Time and time again the lesson that 
the bare bones of the alliance should be clothed in more flesh than hitherto 
by concerted action lest it disintegrate has been hammered home, but with 
little effect. The alliance survives. Its expansion, not merely its survival, is 
now the compelling need. A telling illustration of the warning that if the 
Atlantic alliance cannot be revitalized it will inevitably dissolve was made 
recently by Mr. Sulzberger in the New York Times. He examined the 
formation and ultimate disintegration of the Delian League in ancient 
Greece. The moral for the Atlantic alliance is most striking. The League 
was founded in 478 p.c. on the initiative of Athens, the then great power 
of the then Western world. A dangerous Persian expedition from the East 
had been repulsed and Greek civilization saved. Athenian statesmen 
resolved to organize a coalition to prevent any new threat, The Delian 
League, led by Athens, was formed as a free confederation of autonomous 
cities and founded to protect its members from the common danger from 
Asia. As fears of invasion receded the League’s vitality ebbed. The Delian 
League existed in theory until 404 B.C., but after the first few vigorous 
years in the face of obvious menace its force began to wane and finally 
disappear. Is there not, queried Mr. Sulzberger, a ghastly lesson in this 
memory for the Atlantic Community when, at the present time, the initial 
fervour and urgency of the alliance is fading? Nearer our own time is there 
not the equally sad lesson of the collapse of the League of Nations, and 
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the comparative ineffectiveness of the United Nations not only to enforce 
its own decisions at the crucial moment, but also to fulfil its primary duty 
to deal effectively with situations that might lead to a shooting war? There 
is no comfort in the fact that the Delian League lasted several decades, 
despite its decline, for the final end was the destruction of democracy. The 
League of Nations, too, lasted two decades and its end saw the revival of 
barbarism. If a similar fate was to overtake NATO it would assuredly 
result in the annihilation not only of democracy but also of civilization itself. 

The fate of military alliances no doubt prompted Sir Winston Churchill, 
historian and politician that he is, always to refer to the “fraternal associa- 
tion” of the English-speaking peoples in his constant and powerful pleas 
for the creation and strengthening of the Atlantic community. “Fraternal 
association” was more than alliance, but, realist as he was, it meant Jess than 
union. Now much more than alliance or association is needed to make 
NATO stronger and more likely to survive into a permanent international 
organization up to 1969, let alone beyond it. NATO has done great things 
for Western defence and freedom. The change in the Russian challenge to 
the freeworld—the grin for the growl, as Lord Ismay put it—is a salute to 
NATO. While the military threat is still strong there has been a change in 
_ tactics and emphasis. The military cold war has not been intensified but 
the economic blandishments have been multiplied. It is not the soldiers, 
aircraft, tanks, cannon and rockets, formidable and plentiful though they 
be, so much now as the economist, the trade missions, credits, factory 
equipment and the technicians. The Russians were forced to alter their 
tactics, not in spite of NATO but because of it. They probed the NATO 
shield in Europe and found it hard and unyielding. They then tried to 
outflank it in the Middle East, which has led to the proposal that it be 
extended to cover that area. Before that is done it is essential that it be 
strengthened in Europe. 

What is wanted now is a partial abrogation of national sovereignty. Such 
a tremendous act of faith is urgent. NATO’s power is waning because every 
independent member state jealously retains its national sovereignty (unfor- 
tunately with the Great Powers taking the lead) and refuses to let go of 
even a small part of it. Yet surely a limited, cautious, but nevertheless 
tremendous step in surrendering part of national sovereignty to NATO 
should be made now, the “part” being sovereignty in the military field. 
This is a tremendous thing to ask of the NATO countries, but it will mean 
stronger and cheaper defence for all of them. It is suggested that NATO 
has functioned successfully in the military field because there has existed 
among its members the will to agree. It is that alone, it is said, which has 
prevented NATO from being hamstrung by its own rule of unanimity. The 
call is made for the same will to agree in the political and economic fields. 
But NATO is in a turmoil because of the independent action of its 
independent members, and the political and economic fields cannot be 
developed successfully until the military side is settled and strong. If the 
military side were strengthened by, as a first step, surrendering of sovereignty 
by the individual states, then in time success politically and economically 
would be assured. Stubborn and persistent refusal to take such action will 
inevitably mean the end of NATO as an effective developing force. 

This is not a woolly-minded call for “One World” or complete “Federal 
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Union.” It is a hard-headed plea -for the recognition of facts and realistic 
commonsense action in accordance with them. The plea is made in the 
common knowledge that, with all the advantages of being, unlike NATO, 
on one continent, it took the independent states of Australia over 30 years 
to surrender most of their sovereignty, and the fusion of the American 
states was long and bitter. A leading American newspaper recently devoted 
its editorial to reassure those who it said were frightened that the Dulles 
reference to the “totality” of NATO meant the surrender of American 
sovereignty. “Sovereignty,” said the Christian Science Monitor, “is more 
rigidly preserved in NATO than in the United Nations.” Most of the hope 
for the future is being put on the implementation of Article II, but little 
had been done on it beyond the suggestion of greater consultation between 
NATO countries. This article, vague but well intentioned, provides some- 
what ambiguously for the political end economic development of NATO. 
The concern about Article I is prompted by the real fear that NATO will 
lose sustained public support which a free voluntary alliance requires for 
its survival, let alone its expansion, unless it can lose its purely military 
look or add a new one. 

Recently two major reports emerged from the welter of discussion on 
NATO. The Report of the Committee of Three Foreign Ministers—“The 
Three Wise Men”—submitted to the North Atlantic Council in November, 
1956, and the British proposal of a “Grand Design” for greater European / 
Atlantic unity. Both comprehensive and detailed reports stressed the need 
for more consultation among NATO members. This belief that more 
consultation will solve the difficulties facing the alliance does not really 
tackle the crux of the problem, which is to find ways and means of 
persuading NATO countries to pool some of their sovereignty. Consultation 
is admirable but is not the answer. A nation may consult about her inten- 
tion to do something which may be detrimental to NATO and yet do it. 
There has been much consultation, yet also plenty of action damaging 
to NATO. France has withdrawn valuable troops for her war in Algeria 
and Western Germany has not yet made her full contribution. Unless, 
therefore, something is done as suggested, NATO will die, if only slowly. 
Miss Barbara Ward has rightly said that if there is no formal instrument 
of sovereignty higher than the nation the world will remain an anarchy of 
national states. She also made the telling point that Atlantic unity can only 
come from a political will strong enough to overcome the free world’s 
instinctive bias towards the anarchy of complete national sovereignty; that 
the chances of history are against the establishment of an Atlantic com- 
munity, and those who preach distrust, dislike, division and national 
self-sufficiency can console themselves that they have all the weight of 
tradition and inertia on their side. However, the tremendous strides taken 
in so short a time on European unity in general, not only by Europeans but 
by the United States, and the widespread determination to strengthen that 
unity, makes the future full of hope. If the old cry to Europe was “Federate 
or Perish,” the new one for NATO should be “Pool military sovereignty 
in fact, not theory, and survive.” If not, NATO will, at best, exist at half 
strength. At worst it will be ineffective and ultimately dissolve. 

PATRICK BUNYAN 


STUDENT FRUSTRATION IN IRAK 

HERE are a number of countries where by Western standards the 
T student population forms an especially inflammable and unstable 

element in the community. The student problem looms large in Latin 
America and in many countries of South-East Asia, especially in Singapore, 
Burma and Indonesia, Nowhere is it found in more acute form than in the 
Middle East. Special conditions conspire in this intemperate zone to render 
the students at once more frustrated and more disaffected than elsewhere, 
until a crisis blows up and they are found to constitute an actual threat 
to law and order. Take Iraq, one of the more stable and most quickly 
developing of these Middle Eastern countries. Most of the conclusions 
to be drawn from an analysis of the student situation there apply to a 
heightened degree in the other countries of the Arab world. A first impres- 
sion in Baghdad is of the throngs of youths crowding the pavements and 
coffee shops by day and by night. It seems to be a city of young men 
wandering eagerly if ineffectually up and down. Some are dressed in shabby 
European costume but many still wear Arab dress. A few sport the 
Edwardian style, immaculate and equestrian. All are lively, gesticulating 
to each other, restlessly fingering their coloured beads. Apart from the 
Christian girls and a few foreigners’ wives from the big hotels they have 
few sources of vicarious satisfaction to gaze and wolf-whistle at in the 
streets. The vast majority of the Arab girls still wear the abiyah and are 
given in marriage by their parents. They are not permitted any pre-marital 
social intercourse with young men outside their own family. 

For all young people there is still a sad shortage of sports fields—even 
of the humbler playgrounds in the towns to keep the infants from wandering 
all over the traffic-thronged streets. The main outlet for the explosive 
emotions of these armies of youngsters is still talk in the coffee shops. For 
light relief they swarm into the cinemas and are regaled with the hottest 
and sexiest films America can produce. There is a brisk trade in apparently 
dirty magazines, with covers seductively illustrated in the French style, 
promising innumerable thrills within, but in fact when opened revealing 
nothing but the dullest and least sensational of texts. This sort of minor 
frustration is symbolic of the greater vexations which beset the Iraqi 
student at every turn. Small wonder that the crowds of youngsters seem 
more rootless and restless than their counterparts who wander or stride 
through the cities of Western Europe. Watching them surging by along 
Rashid Street you have the feeling that among these youthful, volatile and 
dissatisfied crowds anything can happen. A pavement fracas can blow up 
in an instant as a result of a trifling misunderstanding, and once started 
can lead with startling suddenness to fighting and bloodshed before the 
misunderstanding can be explained away. 

It is easy to imagine how the events of Suez could have touched off these 
inflammable mobs, given leadership and direction by both pro-Egyptian 
and pro-Communist elements. Not many such agents provocateurs would 
be needed. The most organized demonstrations came from the secondary 
schools and in the colleges. In Mosul, for instance, the capital of Kurdistan 
in the north of Iraq, the secondary school pupils barricaded themselves 
and their teachers in the school, and mounted pickets to prevent any con- 
tact with the outside world. Many of the younger boys and some of the 
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older ones had no desire to take part in these demonstrations, but were 
intimidated into conformity. The teachers were unable to cope with the 
situation. Some of them under the influence of Egyptian or Communist 
propaganda may not have wished to interfere. The police also proved 
powerless te check the demonstrations. Only the direct personal interven- 
tion of the Brigadier commanding the garrison sufficed finally to disperse 
the strikers. The town was clapped under martial law. The Brigadier 
came in unarmed among the militant schoolboys and persuaded them to 
desist, Many, already hungry and tired after weary hours shut in the 
class rooms, must have been secretly relieved that their long penance in 
the cause of pan-Arab unity was at an end. 

In times of crisis there is a tendency for many Iraqis to turn to the 
Army as the ultimate saviour of the country. There is a Jong tradition in 
Iraq both of student lawlessness and of Army intervention, in riots and 
politics alike. Of course, all Iraqis who possess radios are subject day 
and night long to a barrage of propaganda from Egypt. British counter- 
propaganda was almost wholly lacking at the time of Suez. Politicians seem 
slow to learn that today propaganda and good public relations methods, 
not excluding the dissemination of tales and rumours, are of more signifi- 
cance generally in these Middle Eastern countries than armed might. No 
attempt seems to have been made to emphasize Egypt’s wholesale 
abrogation of international treaties and flouting of the United Nations 
before Suez. Perhaps our propagandists regarded such an attempt as 
hopeless. At all events it would have done them and us no harm to have 
tried a little harder. The effect of their ineptitude has been to foster the 
myth of our contemptuous indifference to Arab goodwill and the Arab cause. 

Our diplomats in these Arab countries have had a difficult time. Like 
the British UN delegation in New York they have to soft-pedal their 
ardour. The result has been perhaps to over-emphasize our role as 
éminence grise. One detects in places a sort of folie grandeur, a hectic 
social whirl where less magnificence would seem to attune better with the 
grinding Arab poverty surrounding these gay diplomatic enclaves. On the 
other hand it can be and is argued by the professionals on the spot that 
the Arab is on the whole impressed by ostentation, and would interpret 
it as a sign of weakness and declining influence if British diplomats sud- 
denly started to effect a more democratic line. And they also have to 
contend with the almost insuperable problem of how you establish and 
maintain links with a political opposition which has no official recognition 
or status. Still, after due recognition of the difficulties, perhaps on the whole 
it would pay us both in the long run and be more in keeping with our 
altered status in the world if our diplomatic façade in some of these 
countries was somewhat less ostentatious. It would do no harm if more 
time and effort were given to securing a good hearing for British commerce 
and industry and less to post-imperial splendours. 

It is refreshing to find that more and more attention is being paid from 
this country to the help we are in a position to give in different ways 
towards solving some of the difficulties of Iraqi youth. The development 
of voluntary welfare and youth organizations is uphill work in a 
country which is too young to have established a tradition of community 
service and there is hardly an effective middle class as yet. Advisory work 
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is needed from outside and would be welcomed if proffered in the right 
unpatronizing spirit. One especially valuable Iraqi characteristic is their 
readiness to absorb and adapt foreign ideas with no loss of self-esteem. 
Britain with its rich pattern of voluntary societies of every kind, many born 
out of or as a result of the painful social effects of a too rapid industrial 
revolution, can pass on some useful lessons to countries like Iran and Iraq 
‘where industrial progress is suddenly fast and furious. 

Because of the lack of facilities in Iraq for higher education—Baghdad 
does not as yet boast a university as such, although there are a number 
of colleges attended by students of undergraduate age—the last few genera- 
tions of Iraqi leaders have mostly been trained abroad in an extraordinary 
variety of different university systems—e.g., in Britain, the USA, Germany, 
Beirut, Cairo. That in spite of the diversity of their educational back- 
grounds they have still been able to weld together a national system of 
education is no mean achievement. While they are abroad it is inevitable 
that many of the students fall under different influences during their leisure 
hours. Many of the young Iraqis coming to Britain immediately after the 
last war fell a victim to Communist blandishments. A great deal has since 
been done to avert this danger for their successors both in London and in 
the provincial university cities. It is inevitable that in the capital of the Com- 
monwealth students from other countries of the Commonwealth should 
have priority for hospitality over students from non-member countries. 
But the latter are just as prone to loneliness, if not more so. The solution 
lies in the provision of an all-embracing net of hospitality for all students 
from abroad at all our universities, colleges and technical colleges. 

Leading Iraqi citizens are sensitive about their student problem. During 
the next five years it proposed to set up a comprehensive youth plan on a 
national scale aimed to attract young people away from the streets, cinemas 
and coffee shops out to sports fields, swimming baths and summer camps. 
The difficulty with all such youth projects is to ensure that the dynamic 
for such a campaign derives from sufficiently high a level to overcome the 
negative forces of bureaucracy which will certainly oppose it with many 
specious arguments for the status quo. With teachers in short supply and 
often discontented with their pay and conditions it is difficult to see how 
the necessary leadership is to be provided. The biggest problem is to cater 
for the more disaffected type of intellectual young people, for whom scouts 
and sports are likely to suffice. It is greatly in our own interest and in the 
interest of peace and order throughout the Middle East area that this Iraqi 
experiment should succeed. 

GUTHRIE Mor. 


ERRATUM 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence writes: “In my article on inflation in your ` 
November issue I stated incorrectly the additional annual cost of the interest 
on the national debt due to high Bank rate. Though the Treasury are not 
prepared to make any reliable estimate, private sources of information would 
place the figure at not more than two or three hundred million pounds.” 


AFTER BOSWORTH FIELD 


HEN the victor of Bosworth Field received the battered crown of 
Richard III from the hands of his army it did not end the War of 
the Roses. Henry Tudor had been selected as a figurehead by the 
rebels because he was unmarried and could therefore take to wife Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward IV, there being no precedent for a woman- 
succeeding to the throne in her own right. The young Welshman’s own 
claim, based upon a shadowy descent from John of Gaunt, was first acknow- 
ledged by Parliament and on January 18, 1486 the marriage to Elizabeth 
was solemnized. But many of his subjects, particularly among the nobility, 
. saw in the new king only a successful adventurer and after a generation of 
civil war the country was restless and lawless. The House of York still 
had many adherents particularly in the North and in Ireland which remem- 
bered the clement rule of her Viceroy Richard, Duke of York, father of the 
dead monarch. Scotland and many European rulers, notably Margaret, 
Duchess-Dowager of Burgundy, welcomed any opportunity of embarrassing 
the new 28-year-old sovereign. 

As early as 1486 there was a rising in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
led by Viscount Lovel, Richard’s Admiral, together with a plot to seize 
the king, then on a visit to York. A considerable force was despatched to 
guell the rising and Lovel then fled to the court of Margaret of Bur- 
gundy whose dower-towns were the refuge of the English exiles. Acting in 
association with her nephew, John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, she then 
planned a rising on behalf of the Earl of Warwick, son of George, Duke 
of Clarence. Since Warwick was imprisoned in the Tower of London it 
was decided to employ a “double” to impersonate him until he could be 
released. It was thought that Henry VII would not kill Warwick but instead 
exhibit him to disprove the imposture. But should he be put to death 
Lincoln could then claim the throne since Richard IN had named him 
Heir-Apparent in May, 1485. The “double,” Lambert Simnel, was of the 
same age and appearance as the imprisoned Yorkish Pretender-—‘*a comely 
youth and well-formed, not without some extraordinary dignity and grace 
of aspect” (Vergil). Son of an Oxford tradesman he was the pupil of a 
Yorkish priest of that city, Richard Symonds. He was taken to Ireland 
early in 1487 and in May Lovel and Lincoln with 2,000 German mer- 
cenaries landed to support him. Accepted by the Anglo-Irish nobility 
Simnel was crowned as King Edward VI in the Cathedral church of the 
Holy Trinity, Dublin, on May 24. An invasion of England being 
resolved upon Simnel and the Yorkists landed an army of 5,000 Irish and 
2,000 Germans at Furness in Lancashire but were joined by few notable 
Englishman other than Sir Thomas Broughton. They marched through 
Yorkshire and engaged the Royal army at Stoke on June 16. Lincoln 
attacked, but despite the fact that two of the king’s three divisions held 
back the invaders were routed, Lincoln was killed fighting bravely and 
Lambert Simnel captured. The king pardoned the young impostor and took 
him into his service first as a scullion in the Royal kitchen and later as a 
falconer. 

Despite this failure Yorkish propaganda continued throughout the 
realm, and to counter disaffection the king established a widespread network 
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of spies and informers. Since Bosworth it had been widely rumoured that 
one or both of the sons of Edward IV had not been murdered but had 
escaped. The next revolt sought to capitalize upon such rumours, and the 
“double” selected was a handsome youth of 17 or 18 years possessed of 
a remarkable likeness to the first sovereign of the House of York. Peter 
Warbeck, son of a citizen of Tournai in Flanders who appears to have 
stayed for some time in London, was taken first to Ireland and then to 
the court of Margaret of Burgundy who acknowledged him as the younger 
son of her late brother Edward. From Malines contact was established 
with English nobles willing to support the claims of “Richard, Duke of 
York,” but in the winter of 1494/5 one of the couriers turned informer and 
betrayed his employers to the government. Sir William Stanley, Lord Fitz- 
walter and others were then arrested and executed. In July 1495, Warbeck 
set out for England with a mixed force of 2,000 English exiles and German 
mercenaries. He tried to raise Kent but was repulsed at Deal and sailed 
on to Scotland where he was warmly received by James IV in November 
and was married to Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntley. 
In 1496 the Scots king entered the North of England ostensibly on behalf 
of “King Richard IV,” but the army did little but plunder. The failure of 
this expedition resulted in the opening of negotiations with the English court, 
and in July, 1497, Warbeck embarked at Ayr upon a Breton merchant ship 
encouraged by the news of a revolt in Cornwall against the collection of 
taxes. He first made an unsuccessful visit to Ireland and then landed at 
Whitesand Bay, Cornwall, on September 7. Warbeck was proclaimed and 
drew after him a considerable, but ill-armed, following of 8,000 men with 
which he besieged Exeter. The stege was a fiasco, he had no artillery and 
soon after he deserted his followers, fled across the country and took sanc- 
tuary at Beaulieu, in Hampshire. He surrendered in the same month and 
made a public confession of his imposture; in consideration thereof, no 
doubt, his life was spared. In June, 1498 he caused alarm by escaping from 
the Court and upon being apprehended at Sheen was sent to the Tower 
with orders to be kept in a dungeon “where he could neither see sun nor 
moon.” He was accordingly put in the cell under that of Warwick, the 
real Pretender. 

During Warbeck’s imprisonment yet another impostor, Ralph Wilford, 
appeared in Kent telling the people that he was Warwick just escaped from 
the Tower, and his companion Friar Patrick confirmed to the truth of his 
tale. Both were arrested and Wilford hanged. Warwick was then encouraged 
by an agent provocateur who was allowed to visit him, one Robert Cley- 
mound, to establish contact with Warbeck in order to escape. He made a 
hole in the floor “through which the said earl on the said day and year 
and many subsequent times spoke to the said Peter, adhering to and com- 
forting him, saying to him ‘How goes it with you? Be of good cheer’.” The 
conspirators were then put up for trial, Cleymound having put into the 
Earl’s simple mind a fantastic scheme to overthrow the government. Peter 
Warbeck was hanged at Tyburn with his friend John à Walter, Mayor of 
Cork; Warwick was arraigned at Westminster, confessed the indictment and 
was executed on Tower Hill. So perished the last prince of the House of 
‘York; an orphan from the age of three; “pent up close” by Richard IN in 
Sheriff Hutton castle at the age of eight; kept in solitary confinement by 
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Henry VII for 15 years; his simple mind unbalanced by a lifetime of 
suffering. 

The Yorkish claim then passed to Edmund Pole, Earl of Suffolk, brother 
of Lincoln killed at Stoke who, conscious of the danger of his position fled 
to the Continent with his younger brother, Richard, and lived for many 
years as a pensioner of Maximilian of Austria. On November 7, 1501, he 
was denounced as a traitor at St. Paul’s Cross, London, and in the same 
year the king executed some and imprisoned other of his relatives and 
retainers. He went to Friesland in 1504 and ultimately came into the hands 
of Philip of Castile who handed him over to Henry VII, having first secured 
a written promise that Suffolk’s life would be spared. He was executed by 
Henry VII on April 30, 1513, and his brother Richard, “The White Rose” 
then assumed his title and claim to the throne. Richard Pole entered Italy 
with the army of Francis I of France and was killed at Pavia (1525), and 
buried in the monastic church of St. Augustine there. 

During his flight abroad Suffolk had stayed with the Lieutenant of 
Guisnes in the Marches of Calais, Sir James Tyrrell, who was induced by 
a trick to go on board a royal ship and was then seized. Sentenced to death 
for his intrigues with Suffolk Tyrrell then confessed to the murder of the 
“Princes in the Tower,” the deposed boy-king Edward V and his brother 
Richard, Duke of York, the sons of Edward IV. His accomplice Dighton 
was also arrested and examined. The text of the confession has disappeared 
but the substance of it runs thus: “While at Warwick on a progress in 
July, 1483, a page suggested to Richard IM that Tyrrell would be willing 
to murder the Princes in the Tower to secure advancement. Tyrrell was 
accordingly sent to the Constable, Sir Richard Brackenbury with an order 
commanding him to surrender the keys for one night. Acting on Tyrrell’s 
orders the Princes were then smothered with pillows by Miles Forest, one 
of their four gaolers and John Dighton, Tyrrell’s groom, and their bodies 
buried at the foot of the staircase of the White Tower. Tyrrell then rode 
back to the King and informed him of the success of the mission.” The 
discovery, in 1674, and the examination in 1933 by the distinguished 
anatomist Professor William Wright of the skeletons of two brothers aged 
respectively between 12 and 13 years and “about midway between nine- 
11 years” confirms the confession as far as it relates to the manner of death. 
But when the confession was made in 1502 Tyrrell’s life lay in the mercy 
of Henry VI; Brackenbury was killed at Bosworth with Richard HI; Miles 
Forest was dead; Dighton confessed to being an accomplice but was allowed 
to go unpunished by the king. 

Tyrrell’s career after 1483 raises some doubts in connection with parts 
of his confession. There is no evidence to suggest that he received any 
notable advancement from the hands of Richard IM, and although loyal to 
that warlike sovereign up to Bosworth he was immediately taken into 
favour by the victor and made Sheriff of Glamorgan with the Constableship 
of Cardiff Castle for life at the then princely salary of £100 per year, a 
considerable favour to a zealous Yorkist of no great ability or reputation. 
He received a general pardon on June 16, 1485, and another a year later. 
The judicial murder of Warwick shows that Henry Tudor was as capable of 
murdering two enemies as Richard of Gloucester. The period of time to 
which the confession relates is therefore open to question, and the Princes 
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in the Tower would appear to have been done to death in the way described 
by Tyrrell in August-September, 1483 or between June 16, 1485 and July 
16, 1486. Nothing is known of the later years of the precocious page-boy; 
perhaps he went back to Eton as a housemaster? 

ALAN R. MASON. 


POLAND’S RECOVERED TERRITORIES 


O sensible Pole was satisfied with the Polish-German territorial settle- 

ment resulting from the Treaty of Versailles, A glance on the map was 

enough to discover that Poland was in a difficult strategic position 
vis-a-vis Germany, a position that would become dangerous in the extreme 
when Germany, freed from Interallied controls, again became a military 
power. Poland, however, never thought to correct this situation by 
aggression, and the idea of a preventive war, allegedly suggested by Marshal 
Pilsudski in 1932 or 1933, is but a legend. Hoping against_hope, Poland 
considered that_peace.was, her. major interest. Poles were, of course, ready 
to fight in defending that minimum of historic justice they obtained at 
Versailles, but their greatest fear always was that France, their only ally 
against Germany until March 1939, might abandon them. A localized 
German-Polish war could only end in disaster. The main aim of Polish 
foreign policy was therefore to gain time, to postpone the inevitable clash 
in order to insure that the German attack on Poland would be the beginning 
of a major war. 

Polish peace aims at such a juncture were clear-cut in all Polish minds. 
The German island-fortress of East Prussia must disappear; Danzig and 
Upper Silesia must become integral parts of Poland; there must be an 
exchange of populations to avoid in the future all quarrels of minorities. 
That seemed to all Poles a minimum. At the beginning of World War II 
not a single Polish statesman thought to claim the Oder-Neisse line. But 
at that time even the most pessimistically-minded German experts could 
not foresee the manner in which the Third Reich would behave in 
temporarily conquered territories. On the other hand, not a single Polish 
statesman dared to envisage the total loss of eastern Polish territories. 
Nevertheless, both these things happened, and the moving of Poland’s 
western frontier to the Oder-Neisse line became a moral and political 
necessity. It was unthinkable that Poland, the first country to fight the 
Third Reich, should be punished by losing in the east vast lands without 
sufficient compensation in the west. It was also indispensable to limit 
Germany’s military and industrial potential, and the most efficient means to 
that effect was a radical territorial settlement. 

As a result of World War I the total area of Poland was reduced from 
150,052 sq. miles to 120,359 sq. miles. Poland lost in the east 69,290 sq. miles 
—an area bigger than that of England and Wales together —whie it gained in 
the west, including the Free City of Danzig, 39,597 sq. miles. This huge 
territorial shifting to the west was accompanied by the greatest human 
slaughter and migration in European history. On the eve of World War II 
Poland had a population of 35.3 million, including 24.4 million (69%) 
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people of Polish race. The war losses of Poland within its pre-1939 frontiers 
are estimated at six million, half of them Jews who fell victims of the 
German attempt at the Endlösung der Judenfrage. The other half were 
mainly people of Polish birth and language. They died fighting on many 
battlefields and their number is estimated at 214,000, as compared with 
296,000 dead and missing of the U.S. armed forces. But the great majority 
of Poles who perished during ‘World War I were either victims of German 
concentration camps or Soviet forced labour camps and the Katyn-like 
extermination centres. 

In the east Poland lost about 10.8 million inhabitants, but at least two- 
thirds of them were Ukrainians, Byelorussians and to a small extent 
Lithuanians who felt no loyalty to the Polish state. The territories recovered 
in the west had in 1939 a total population of 8.8 million, including 7.8 
million Germans. With about 741,000 Germans who lived in pre-1939 
Poland, the total number of Germans which—according to the decision of 
the British, U.S. and Soviet Governments taken at Potsdam on August 2, 
1945—Poland had the right to transfer to Germany proper amounted to 
8.5 million. 

In reality, on the eve of the German capitulation, there were many more 
because, first, after the Polish-German campaign of September 1939, about 
353,000 German Umsiedler from the Baltic States, from Bukovina and 
Bessarabia were settled in western Polish provinces. Secondly, about 450,000 
Reichsdeutsche were sent to Poland as colonists and officials. Thirdly, about 
825,000 Germans, described as Luftkriegevakuirten, took refuge in Polish 
lands from the British and U.S. air bombardments. Therefore, about 10.1 
million Germans were to pay for Hitler’s experiment in empire-building. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on December 15, 1944, Sir Winston 
Churchill had foreshadowed this in the following words: 

“The transference of several millions of people would have to be effected 
from the east to the west or north, as well as the expulsion of the Germans 
——because that is what is proposed: the total expulsion of the Germans— 
from the area to be acquired by Poland in the west and the north. For expul- 
sion is the method which, so far as we have been able to see, will be the most 
satisfactory and lasting. There will be no mixture of populations to cause 
endless trouble, as has been the case in Alsace-Lorraine. A clean sweep 
will be made.” (The Dawn of Liberation: War Speeches by the Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill, 1945, pp. 295-96.) 

The “sweep” was already in progress when Sir Winston spoke and it was 
decided by the Germans themselves. They ordered the evacuation of the 
entire German population, but, because the process of evacuation was 
bound to destroy their professed confidence in final victory, the Nazi party 
leaders issued their orders too late, so that when Germany capitulated on 
May 7, 1945, about 4.4 million Germans remained east of the Oder-Neisse 
line. The transfer continued and on February 14, 1946, the population of 
Poland within its new frontiers was 23.9 million, including 2.3 million 
Germans. By the end of 1947 only about 100,000 ethnic Germans remained 
in Poland. On January 1, 1957, the population of Poland was about 28 
million, including only 65,000 Germans. During 1952-56 the annual average 
increase of population was 19.1 per thousand, but this proportion was much 
higher in the recovered territories: in 1955, it ranged from 28.9 per 
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thousand in the province of Olsztyn (Allenstein) to 31.8 per thousand in 
that of Koszalin (Kdslin). The total population increases by more than half 
a million every year, and by the end of 1960 Poland should have about 30 
million inhabitants, including 98.2% of Polish birth and language. 

‘While the population of Poland rapidly increases, that of the German 
Democratic Republic decreases. The Democratic Republic, including 
eastern Berlin, in 1950 had a total population of 18.4 million; in December 
1955 it was officially estimated at 17.8 million. The population of the 
German Federal Republic, including western Berlin, rose between 1950 
and 1955 from 49.8 million to 52.2 million. This, however, was due only in 
part to the natural increase which for the years 1950-55 amounted to an 
annual average of 5.2 per thousand. In 1950 in the Federal Republic there 
were 9.5 million German refugees from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
eastern European states and from the German Democratic Republic (the 
last figure was 1,548,000). Between 1951 and the end of 1956 about 1.3 
million Germans fled from the Democratic to the Federal Republic. In 1957 
the number of refugees is expected to reach 300,000. Despite the infiux of 
refugees into the Federal Republic, this country is not abnormally populated. 
In 1955 it had 548 inhabitants per square mile, as against 833 in the 
Netherlands, 752 in Belgium and 533 in the United Kingdom. There were 
365,000 unemployed in September 1957, as compared with 1,314,000 in 
September 1949. However, vacancies in agriculture are steadily growing, 
and the shortage of agricultural labour is being increasingly felt. 

At the end of 1956 the Polish recovered territories had a population of 
6,842,000. This total included 1,163,000 (17%) autochthonous Poles, 
5,474,000 (80%) new Polish settlers and 3% of national minorities 
(Ukrainians, Germans, Byelorussians and Jews). The total of new Polish 
settlers was composed as follows: 2,737,000 came from the overpopulated 
old central provinces; 2,409,000 were transferred to the recovered territories 
from the eastern provinces annexed by the U.S.S.R. and 328,000 were Poles 
returning from abroad. In 1955, in the recovered territories, out of a total 
of 63 towns with 10,000 inhabitants or more, 28 towns had: a population 
higher than in 1939. The greatest increases were those of Bytom (Beuthen), 
whose population rose from 101,100 to 180,700; Zabrze (Hindenburg), from 
126,200 to 182,800 and of Walbrzych (Waldenburg), from 64,100 to 110,300. 
On the other hand, there were 21 towns which in 1939 had 10,000 or more 
inhabitants but whose population in 1955 was under that figure. The most 
striking examples are those of Gubin (Guben), Glogow (Glogau) and 
Kostrzyn (Küstrin), which had populations of 45,800, 33,500 and 23,800 
respectively. 

It must not be forgotten that with a few exceptions all the towns of the 
recovered territories suffered heavily during the last months of World War 
II because the Germans used them as strongholds in their defence. In 
Glogow and Kostrzyn 95% of all buildings were destroyed or heavily 
damaged; in Kolobrzeg (Kolberg) and Gubin the degree of destruction 
reached 80%; in Elblag (Elbing) and Legnica (Liegnitz), 60%; in Wroclaw 
(Breslau), Szczecin (Stettin) and Danzig over 50%. In Wroclaw the Germans 
defended themselves up to the day of capitulation. They demolished many 
blocks of houses in the city centre in order to build an emergency airstrip; 
the Russian heavy artillery did the rest. In the nights of August 16-17 and 
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20-21, 1944, Szczecin was the target of two heavy air raids by R.AF. 
bombers. On March 12, 1945, the port of Swinoujscie (Swinemtinde) was 
bombed by U.S.A-F. In addition, all the towns of the recovered territories 
suffered much from the ruthless Soviet dismantlement of industrial plants 
and sometimes from senseless destruction by hand grenades and fire when 
all fighting had stopped. The old town of Danzig, for instance, was 
transformed in this fashion into a heap of ruins. Poland has already spent 
huge sums of money in careful restoration of the churches, historic monu- 
ments and old patrician houses to their former glory. In Danzig this 
rebuilding is nearing the end, and the city’s population is already 10,000 
higher than in 1939, when it stood at 250,000. The population of Szczecin in 
1955 was 229,500 instead of 383,000 and that of ‘Wroclaw 378,600 instead 
of 629,600. 

Although in 1955 the recovered territories had 26% of the country’s 
population, they produced 31.2% of the total grain crop and owned 
1,995,000 head of cattle (25.3% of the country’s total), 3,113,000 pigs 
(28.6%) and 1,233,000 sheep (30%). The annual averages of grain, potato 
and sugar-beet production in 1953-55 were below those of 1934-38. In 
absolute figures the annual grain production of the recovered territories 
fell from 4.8 million to 3.5 million tons; that of potatoes, from 13.7 million 
to 6.3 million tons and that of sugar-beet from 3.4 million to 2.3 million 
tons. This reduction, no doubt, was due partly to Communist mismanage- 
ment and the policy of so-called voluntary collectivization of agriculture. 
It would be unfair, however, not to recognize the remarkable achievements 
of Polish settlers in the recovered territories. Poland received these lands in 
a state of great devastation. In the countryside, out of 434,000 houses, 
granges, stables and other buildings, 124,000 were destroyed. At the end 
of 1945 there remained in the recovered territories only 273,000 head of 
cattle (7.7% of the pre-war numbers), 195,000 pigs (4%), 27,000 sheep 
(2.9%) and 89,000 (10%) horses. As the chemical industry was destroyed by 
war or dismantled by the Russians there was great lack of nitrogenous and 
phosphatic fertilizers. The loss of Kalusz potash salts as a result of the new 
eastern frontier, and the fact that the new western frontier cut the recovered 
territories from their previous supply of Stassfurt potash salts, seriously 
hampered rapid restoration of agricultural production. Furthermore, the 
Polish settlers who went to the recovered territories from the central and 
eastern provinces have still much to learn regarding modern soil exploita- 
tion and animal husbandry. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s solution for insufficient grain production by Soviet 
collectivized agriculture was to plough huge areas of virgin lands in 
Kazakhstan and western Siberia. Poland has no fallow or virgin lands which 
could be transformed into grain-growing areas. In 1955, for instance, 97% 
of arable land, or 15.4 million ha., was ploughed, including about 4.8 
million ha. (31%) in the recovered territories. Since October 1956 common 
sense seems to have prevailed in Polish economic planning in general and in 
agriculture in particular. With incentives made available and confidence in 
private ownership of land restored, productivity should rise. It is an 
economic paradox that Poland this year should import 1.4 million tons of 
grain from the U.S.S.R. at a price of $100 million. In 1952-55 the average 
grain yield per hectare was 1.3 ton. If only this yield could be increased to 
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1.6 ton, grain production would be higher than pre-war and no imports 
would be necessary. 

In industry the recovered territories supply 34% of Poland’s coal, 25% 
of steel, 48% of building materials and 84% of railway freight cars. In 1938 
the coal output within present frontiers amounted to 69.4 million tons, 
including 31.3 million tons in the recovered territories; in 1956 the respective 
quantities were 95.2 million tons and 32.4 million tons. Steel production in 
1938 amounted to 1.9 million tons, including 455,000 tons in the recovered 
territories; in 1956 the two figures were 5 million tons and 1.3 million tons 
respectively: The number of industrial workers in the recovered territories 
alone was identical with that of Poland in its pre-war frontiers. Although 
important tasks lie ahead of the Polish Government and people, it is baseless 
propaganda to affirm that the recovered territories were neglected. To 
appreciate Polish achievements in these territories it is necessary to compare 
their situation of 1945 with that of today. 

‘What of the future? Germany is partitioned by the Iron Curtain and there 
seem no prospects of reunification in a foreseeable future. Speaking in 
London on May 1, 1956, Herr Heinrich von Brentano, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Federal Republic, said: 

“I think that one day the German people will have to make a decision: either 
to renounce these territories (i.e., east of the Oder-Neisse line) if by so doing 
it would liberate the 17 million Germans of the Soviet zone, or refuse such a 
renunciation in order to retain a rather problematic right to these terrtiories.” 
German nationalists attacked him for this policy of “renunciation.” Among 
them were possibly even some of his ministerial colleagues. Herr Hans- 
Christoph Seebohm, Minister of Transport, for instance, considers that the 
“German East” includes “all areas in which Germans once settled”. At 
the “Sudeten” German rally in Munich, at Whitsun 1954, he said that 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia should be reunited for ever with the German 
Reich. Herr von Brentano retreated therefore from his previous position, 
presumably because it was election year in the Federal Republic. Speaking 
in the Bundestag on January 31, 1957, he claimed the “1937” frontier, i.e., 
that of the Versailles settlement. He must know, however, that there is not 
the slightest chance of a peaceful revision of present Polish-German frontier, 
and that its acceptance is part of the price for the reunification of the two 
republics. K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 


AMERICANS IN BRITAIN 


SUALLY it is interesting to discover what Americans think of Great 
| J Britain, its sights, customs and people. It is especially interesting to 

learn what famous Americans of former times have thought of it. 
Many of them visited Britain, or lived here for a considerable time, and 
have left written accounts of their impressions. Among these were Washing- 
ton Irving, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Nathaniel Hawthorne and James 
Russell Lowell. 

On May 25, 1815, Washington Irving left America for Europe. Beyond a 
visit to Great Britain and the Continent, his plans were uncertain; he did 
not imagine that for 17 years Europe would be his home. On arrival in 
England he felt a stranger even though he was stepping into the land of his 
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forefathers. Yet he had little reason for such a feeling, his brother was in 
business at Liverpool and a sister lived at Birmingham. The young author 
of Knickerbocker visited his relations almost at once, What is more he 
allied himself, rather reluctantly, to the family business until it went 
bankrupt. His early period in England was not all work, however. With a 
friend he visited Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon and Wales. 
Many literary people, including Sir Walter Scott, admired his book and he 
spent four days at Abbotsford with the Scottish author. Sir Walter enter- 
tained his guest well, reciting border ballads and relating many incidents 
about the area to the young American who loved to hear the history and 
customs of the old country. They visited Dryburgh Abbey and the Eildon 
Stone associated with Thomas the Rhymer. Washington Irving also visited 
other parts of Scotland about this time. He was impressed by the varying 
colour and grandeur of the Trossachs. At Ayr he talked to a carpenter who 
had known Robert Burns. All this time he was storing up impressions 
which were to become invaluable in his later writings. In his Preface to the 
revised edition of The Sketch Book, he wrote: “The following papers 
with two exceptions, were written in England, and formed but part of a 


series, for which I had made notes and memorandums. .. . It was not my 
intention to publish them in England being conscious that much of their 
contents would be interesting only to American readers. .. .” They were 


published in England under the name of Geoffrey Crayon. At first, not 
even Sir Walter Scott knew that Geoffrey Crayon was the young American 
author he had entertained. In the first sketch he introduced himself by 
observing: “I was always fond of visiting new scenes and observing charac- 
ters and manners.” The sketches, particularly “Christmas” and “Christmas 
Customs,” and his book Bracebridge Hall prove his observation to be true. 

Washington Irving was particularly interested in the English Sunday of 
his time. In The Widow and her Son, be gives an account of Sunday in 
the country and maintains: “For my part there are feelings that visit me 
in a country church, amid the beautiful serenity of nature, which I 
experience nowhere else; and if not a more religious, I think I am a better 
man on Sunday than on any other day of the seven.” By contrast in another 
sketch, he gives an account of a London Sunday and asks: “Where is its 
sacred influence more strongly apparent than in the very heart of that 
great Babel, London? On this sacred day, the gigantic monster is charmed 
into repose.” He was qualified to make observations on London for he lived 
for a time in the “Little Britain” area. An earlier American, Benjamin 
Franklin, had also lodgings in “Little Britain” when he came to seek his 
fortune in London in 1724. One autumn day, Washington Irving spent 
several hours in Westminster Abbey where he felt he was losing himself 
among “the shades of former ages.” The Poets’ Corner greatly interested 
him and he observed: “The monuments are generally simple, for the lives 
of literary men afford no startling themes for the sculptor. . . . Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of these memorials I have always observed that the 
Visitors to the Abbey remained longest among them. A kinder and fonder 
feeling takes the place of that cold curiosity or vague admiration with which 
they gaze on the splendid monuments of the great and heroic.” This feeling 
was intensified whenever he visited any literary haunts. His account of his 
second visit to Stratford-on-Avon proves how much he steeped himself in 
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the history and’ literature of the area. On being given a gentle hint after 
midnight that it was time he retired to bed he took the guide book as a 
pillow companion “and dreamt all night of Shakespeare, the Jubilee and 
David Garrick.” 

Other Americans have also fallen under the spell -of Stratford, among 
them Mers. -Harriet Beecher Stowe. In the middle of the last century, this 
famous authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin visited Europe, accompanied by 
her husband. Her main object was in connection with the anti-slavery 
movement, but she found time to do plenty of sightseeing as she journeyed 
from one part of Britain to another. Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 
published in 1854, gives an account of her impressions. Like Washington 
Irving, she intended this mainly for American readers and her object was 
“to give to those who are true-hearted and honest the same agreeable 
picture of life and manners which met the writer’s own eyes.” It comprises 
of her own letters written during her stay in Great Britain and a journal of 
the continental tour by her husband. At the outset of her description, she 
observed: “Say what we will, an American, particularly a New Englander, 
can never approach the old country without a kind of thrill and a pulsation 
of kindred. Its history for centuries was our history. Its literature, laws and 
language are our literature, laws and language. Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton were a glorious inheritance which we share in common.” She was 
impressed by her first sight of English people looking well and vigorous and 
also by the “depth of kindly feeling” on some of their faces. Even so, she 
felt a stranger as she landed at Liverpool and it was not until she had been 
welcomed at the “beautiful retreat” of Dingle, that she began to feel at home. 
“The hospitality of England has become famous in the world, and I think, 
with reason,” she commented. Her keen interest in nature is proved by her 
observations on the different types of flowers, trees and birds she noticed 
on her travels. She noted also “the custom of building country cottages in 
blocks of two or three whereas in New England every house stood detached.” 
The difference in manners also impressed her; she thought English manners 
were much more deferential than those of her own land. But she was not 
so impressed by the taciturn habits of railway travellers and the small com- 
partments of the trains. Travelling to Scotland with her friends, she observed 
that “a stranger might travel through England, from one end to the other, 
and not be on conversing terms with a person in it.” 

Glasgow provided her with the first sight of a cathedral. “It was a new 
thing to me altogether,” she stated, “and as I walked along under the old 
buttresses and battlements without, and looked into the bewildering laby- 
rinth of architecture within, I saw that, with silence and solitude to help 
the impression, the old building might become a strong part of one’s inner 
life.” She was later to visit other cathedrals and to notice that no two were 
alike, éach having its own characteristics. Because she was a celebrity and 
working: for a cause supported by many influential people, Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’was entertained at several historic mansions including Castle Howard, 
and by the dignitaries of such cities as London, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and 
Glasgow. She was also able to discover something about the lives of ordinary 
people. Like many Americans, she found her knowledge of British history 
and literature rewarding when visiting various parts of the land. Probably 
like some modern tourists she knew more of its history and associations 
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than-some of the inhabitants. Often when viewing an old castle, she wished 
for a gift like that of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s to create a romance from what 
she saw. Strange to say, she was disappointed in the setting of Abbotsford 
and thought it an “indifferent spot” for a poet to erect his house. On one 
occasion in Scotland, the enthusiasm to re-picture a bygone scene caused 
some disappointment. When visiting Bothwell Bridge, immortalized by Scott 
in Old Morality, Mrs. Beecher Stowe related: We walked up and down 
trying to recall the scene of the battle as there described, and were rather 
mortified, after we had all our associations comfortably located upon it, 
to be told that it was not the same bridge. ...” 

Something similar happened to Nathaniel Hawthorne when visiting the 
Lake District. He and his family were admiring what they took to be 
‘Wordsworth’s house, only to be told by a gardener that in reality it' was 
the home of a wealthy Quaker, adjoining the home of the poet. After he 
became American Consul at Liverpool in 1853, Nathaniel Hawthorne spent 
a great deal of time taking his family to explore Great Britain and his 
“Notebooks” give interesting accounts of these excursions. He was 
frequently disappointed when visiting the homes of literary people. After 
visiting Shakespeare’s birthplace, he frankly admitted; “I was conscious of 
not the slightest emotion while viewing it, nor any quickening of the 
imagination.” But then he ruefully concedes that he is accustomed to this 
on similar visits. He continued: “It is pleasant. nevertheless, to think that 
I have seen the place; and I believe that I can form a more sensible and 
vivid idea of Shakespeare as a flesh and blood individual now that I have 
stood in the kitchen hearth and in the birth chamber.” Lack of emotion 
though it often disheartened Hawthorne never discouraged him from visiting 
other places associated with great writers. Shortly after this recorded visit 
to Stratford, he travelled to Lichfield to see Dr. Johnson’s birthplace. During 
his visit to the town he was particularly impressed by the old ladies who 
curtseyed as he passed, an honour he would not have exchanged “for an 
invitation from the Mayor and Magistrates to a public dinner.” Again he 
was disappointed in his search. Dr. Johnson’s house is now a fine museum, 
but in Hawthorne’s time it was, so he informed his readers: “what we should 
call a dry goods store, or, according to the English phrase a mercer’s or 
haberdasher’s shop.” Try as he would he could not gain admittance. The 
shop was locked and he received no response to his knock on the house door. 
“Tt is mortifying to be so balked in one’s little enthusiasms,” he declared. 
But the sight of Dr. Johnson’s statue, followed by an excellent and cheap 
meal, took the edge off his annoyance. He considered the cathedral “to my 
uninstructed vision, it seemed the object best worth gazing at in the whole 
world. Hawthorne was not an easy man to please and some of his com- 
ments on Britain and British people are rather severe. He does give an 
honest account of his four years as Consul at Liverpool when he and his 
family visited many places, including York, Chester, Shrewsbury, Southport, 
where they lived prior to their return to America, and London. The capital, 
with its many sights was a never ending source of instruction and interest 
for him. 

Later in the century, James Russell Lowell also found much to admire 
in London. He was American Ambassador for a few years. On one occasion 
he wrote in a letter to a friend: “I have just come in from Hyde Park, 
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whither I go to smoke my cigar after breakfast... . This scene in the park 
is one of which I never tire. I like it better than anything in London. If I 
look westward I am in the country. If I turn about, there is the never- 
ebbing stream of coaches and walkers. . . .” Fond as he was of London, he 
was also a great admirer of Whitby. During his first summer in England, 
George du Maurier had recommended Lowell to spend a holiday in the 
Yorkshire seaside resort. The second Mrs. Lowell was at that time in very 
poor health, but she enjoyed the sea air and the picturesque old port. Even 
after her death, the poet continued to visit the town every year and his last 
recorded impressions tell how “the moors and shy foot paths round about it 
are dearer to me than ever.” Most of James Russell Lowell’s impressions 
of Britain are given in letters he wrote to his friends. He believed that the 
“prime flavour” of letter-writing lay in telling his friends about his 
experiences and his belief has resulted in true impressions of an American 
in Britain. 
MARION TROUGHTON. 


BUREAUCRACY 


S long ago as 1929 the then Lord Chief Justice, Lord Hewart, pub- 

lished a timely warning against the dangers of bureaucratic officious- 

ness. No doubt it persuaded the Government that something was 
expected from them. They did the inevitable: the report of the committee 
was published three years later. The civil servant welcomed its acknow- 
ledgment of his integrity, the law student deplored the addition to his book 
list, the citizen thought that somehow he was not concerned, and so the 
politician felt safe to disregard its recommendations. Such was the fate 
of the Report of the Donoughmore Committee, in membership one of the 
most distinguished committees that our Parliament has set up. Now we 
have also the recommendations of the Franks Committee on Administrative 
Tribunals and Enquiries. The problem remains the same: to arouse the 
interest of the citizen so that by the weight of public opinion the Govern- 
ment is forced to introduce legislation that would implement these 
recommendations. Parliamentary Papers, the administrators’s demand for 
efficiency, even the lawyer’s plea for justice, are items hurriedly passed 
over in the progress from the front to the sports page. Yet when Jobn 
Bull finds himself before a tribunal, forbidden to take professional advice 
in his struggle with experienced administrators, not fully aware of the case 
he has to meet or how to meet it, facing members appointed by a Minister 
with whose department he is at issue, and aware that there is little or no 
appeal against a decision the reasons for which will probably not be given, 
his inherent sense of “fair play” is offended. Fortunately most people have 
the imagination to see themselves suffering the misfortunes of others and 
when a flagrant case of injustice is given sufficient publicity many identify 
themselves with its victim and champion his cause. 

Such was the notorious Crichel Down case. The courageous stand of one 
individual, Lt.-Cdr. Marten, led to a public inquiry which in its findings 
denounced the petty officiousness of the public servants concerned. They 
had shown a marked attitude of hostility to the lieutenant-commander, 
an attitude which “was engendered solely by a feeling of irritation that any 
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member of the public should have the temerity to oppose or even question 
the acts or decisions of officials of a Government or State Department.” . 
Lt.-Cdr. Marten won, the senior officials were rebuked in public, the Minister 
resigned and the Government set up another committee which has now 
given us the Franks Report. 

Before speculating on whether the fate of this Report is to be that of the 
Donoughmore Report and agitating for the Government to implement 
its recommendations as soon as possible, one should appreciate the narrow 
field on which the committee has worked. The Crichel Down case itself, 
widely regarded as the principal reason for the committee’s appointment, 
whether by design or negligence, was found by the committee to be beyond 
its terms of reference. After 27 days of hearing evidence, from over 6,000 
questions and answers, from a considerable volume of written opinions and 
after 34 days of private discussions, we have a Report that broadly speaking 
covers the second half of the Donoughmore Report and like its prede- 
cessor attacks not the civil servant but the system, the environment which 
creates the over-mighty servant, the personification of officialdom. Yet whilst 
the approach and the scope is much the same, the new Report proposes 
many more changes in our system of tribunals. It rejects the view that they 
are merely “appendages of Government Departments” and regards them 
instead as “machinery provided by Parliament for adjudication.” For this 
purpose it insists that the principles of impartiality, fairness and openness 
should be observed and to ensure this it proposes that the prosecutor and 
judge should never be one person, that the citizen should know beforehand 
the full case that he has to meet, that inspectors’ reports should be published 
as should also the reasons for a decision. It rejects the executive’s plea for 
secrecy made, for example, in the evidence on the controversy of Oxford 
roads, “The Minister,” said an official, “is clearly going to have a very 
difficult task in reaching a decision and wants to have as little embarrassment 
as he can. He does not wish to publish the fact that people in his confidence 
took some different view from the one he wants to take.” By resisting this 
approach the committee is re-asserting a fundamental principle of English 
law: that justice should not only be done but should be seen to be done. 
Yet if these recommendations were carried out it would only help John 
Bull when he faces a tribunal; there would still be no immediate remedy 
beyond public protest for a victim of another Crichel Down. It should not 
be imagined that such flagrant cases as Crichel Down are rare. Last Decem- 
ber in the same county, Dorset, Sir Francis Hopwood instructed Sir Hartley 
Shawcross to appear for him before a Public Inquiry in an endeavour to 
stop a line of pylons from passing across Bingham’s Melcombe in which 
his 14th century manor house is situated. Sir Hartley Shawcross was 
reported to have said that the action of the planning committee was 
“disingenuous, deplorable and even deceitful.” But how many cases pass 
unnoticed without even a Public Inquiry? 

The committee has diagnosed the disease and suggested a cure but they 
were prevented from examining the whole body. If they had considered the 
questions of maladministration, where there is no remedy either in a court 
of law or before a tribunal, together with both the other procedures, their 
recommendations might have been wider and even more valuable. One can 
almost sense their regret when commenting on Professor Robson’s proposal 
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for the establishment of a general administrative tribunal. They write: “We 
have much sympathy with the desire to provide machinery for hearing appeals 
against administrative decisions generally.” But it is “in relation to our 
limited terms of reference that any proposal for a general administrative 
appeal tribunal must be considered. On this basis the proposal seems to us 
to have several disadvantages.” One example of a wider and more radical 
reform is the establishment of an Administrative Court of Appeal to be 
found in a Bill sponsored by Lord Rea, the Leader of the Liberal Party in 
the House of Lords, which was given its First Reading in that House a week 
before the Franks Report was published. It proposes a Court, or if necessary 
Courts, each consisting of a judge of the High Court, a person of experience 
in public administration and one in public affairs from which on points of 
law there would be a further appeal to the House of Lords as with appeals 
from the Court of Appeal. This is not the only proposal for a new court 
that has recently been made, but it is the first to come before either House. 
Both the Inns of Court Conservative Society and a group of National 
Liberals have made similar suggestions but whilst the former wants it to 
be a branch of the High Court presided over by judges the latter would 
like to see it independent of the judiciary and staffed by senior civil 
servants. Lord Rea’s proposals try to ensure that the court would be fully 
competent to judge administrative matters and points of law. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will appreciate the urgent need for 
reform and not shelve yet another Report. On the other hand it would be 
most unfortunate if the House were only asked to legislate in accordance 
with these recommendations and not to consider the problem as a whole. 
On the other side of the Channel “le droit administratif” has outlived the 
criticisms of our earlier academic lawyers, has proved a better means of 
rendering justice between the individual and the State, and is now acting 
ag an incentive to those English lawyers who are eager to introduce more 
elaborate safeguards for the individual here. 

i CEDRIC JONES. 
FooTNOTE: 


In the recent debate on the Franks Report the Home Secretary, Mr. Butler, 
informed the House of Commons that the Government would only implement some 
of the recommendations of the Report. He argued that “a balance had to be struck 
between the claims of the citizen and the nation and the needs of carrying on the 
business of the country effectively.” 


THE SHEPHERD HOUR 


This is the hour my carrier-heart 
Comes homing from grit and grind, 
The shepherd hour that folds desire 
In pastures of the mind, 


This is the land where love lies still 

Beyond the reach of time 

With rest for the eyes on the slope of a hill 

And no more need to climb. 

Here and now my spirit finds room 

To be what it longs to be, 

With the lavender blue of the hills in bloom 

From a lavender-leaf-grey sea. 
- PaorBe HESKETA 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BARON HAUSSMANN 

On the crowded stage of the Second Empire Baron Haussmann was the 
nearest approach to a superman. In the words of Rouher, everything in him 
was great, both his qualities and his faults, The dynamic Prefect of the Seine 
wielded wider power and over a longer period than any Minister. While the 
names of most of the Emperor’s agents are forgotten, that of the fashioner of 
modern Paris who drove his stately boulevards through the stinking slums 
remains familiar to us all. Now that the French colonial empire is crumbling, 
the transformation of the capital into the finest city in Europe stands out as 
the principal legacy of Napoleon III. That he could have achieved little without 
the enthusiastic support of the dictator is obvious. It is equally clear that no 
other functionary of his time possessed the ability and the nerve required to 
effect such gigantic changes in face of personal rivalries, vested interests and 
financial apprehensions. The substitution of broad avenues for narrow winding 
streets had also a military purpose, for the bloody fighting at the barricades 
in 1848 could not be allowed to recur. That, however, was not the main reason 
for wholesale reconstruction. The Emperor, a far better man than his mighty 
uncle, desired the well-being of the French people and the fame of Paris no less 
earnestly than the increase of his personal prestige. In this respect, at any rate, 
he deserves the gratitude of France. 

The authors of the first English biography of the greatest functionary of 
nineteenth century France have skilfully summarised his manifold achievements 
and have analysed his character without any tendency to hero-worship. Natur- 
ally they lean heavily on the three massive volumes of his Memoirs, written 
in old age, especially in the opening chapters for which they are the only 
source. Born in Paris in 1809 into a middle class left wing family, he took a 
degree in law, entered the civil service, and learned his trade as an administrator 
in two decades as Sub-Prefect and Prefect in several Departments in different 
parts of the country. His tireless energy and devotion to his task struck every- 
one who had official dealings with him, including those who disliked his rather 
autocratic ways. Living for his work, he had neither leisure nor taste for society. 
The Emperor, a kindly idealist rather than a man of action, was fascinated by 
this human dynamo who knew precisely where he wanted to go and how to 
get there. Several major projects, among them the prolongation of the Rue de 
Rivoli and the extension of the Louvre, had been commenced before his appoint- 
ment in 1853, and were now carried to completion, while a multitude of novel 
projects were discussed with the Emperor as they bent over large-scale maps 
of the capital. Though it was the boulevards which above all struck the imagin- 
ation of Parisians and foreign visitors, Haussmann was no less justly proud of 
the new water supply and network of sewers which contributed as much to the | 
public health of the capital as the streets and squares, the parks and bridges 
to its amenities. When he was denounced as a vandal he rejoined that he had 
never destroyed any monument of historic or artistic interest. Of ali his achieve- 
ments the replanning of the Bois de Boulogne found the widest approval. 

How was this bold campaign to be financed? His predecessor was dismissed 
because he frowned on the colossal loans which would be needed if a worth- 
while programme was to be carried out in reasonable time, since the Emperor 
vetoed the increase of taxation for the purpose. The outlay, argued the new 
Frefect, Would be fully repaid as the result of growing prosperity and popula- 
tion, but his optimism was not universally shared by men of cautious temper 
and limited imagination. Visitors who flocked to the Exhibition in 1855 wit- 
nessed the first fruits of the new deal, and by the time of the Great Exhibition 
of 1867 he could say, like Wren, Si monumentum requiris circumspice. “The 
face of Paris is changing before our eyes,” reported the Austrian Ambassador 
in 1857, “and Haussmann is the soul of it all. Nothing is more interesting than 
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to hear him explain his plans. He is unique in his sphere, and I regard him as 
the greatest figure the Second Empire has produced. Though under constant 
attack from the envious he has been able, with the steady support of the 
Emperor, to clear up the capital, construct the great arteries, create all these 
marvels, not always in the best taste, which Europe is striving to imitate.” His 
fame was enhanced by the fact that no architect’s name, no French equivalent 
of Nash, is associated with the renovated city. Haussmann was not an architect 
and had no pronounced artistic interests. It was enough for him that his streets 
should be plain and dignified rather than decorative or original. His influence 
was felt and his lead was followed in Lyons, Marseilles and other large cities. 
Like Chadwick, his contemporary in England, he left his country cleaner and 
healthier than he found it. 

Supermen rarely wear kid gloves, and after seventeen years of strenuous 
endeavour the masterful Prefect of the Seine was overthrown on the eve of the 
fall of the Empire. By this time the Emperor, prematurely old and in constant 
pain, was losing grip, and lacked the will-power to save the ablest of his public 
servants, When Thiers, Jules Ferry, Rouher and other politicians complained 
that he was a spendthrift, he defended himself in the Senate, of which he was 
a member. He would quit the Hôtel de Ville, he declared, as he had entered it, 
with head high and a stout heart, with the record of a man of honour, a 
faithful servant, of courage and resolution, steady loyalty and devotion above 
reproach, leaving Paris in a better financial state than he had found it. That 
this “ebullient, ruthless and highly intelligent Prefect,” as the authors call him, 
was incorruptible in an age of rampant bribery and speculation, died a poor man 
is greatly to his credit. Apart from his work there was nothing particularly 
interesting about him, and he inspired little affection; but no readers of this 
informative study will deny that he deserved well of his country. 

G. P. Goocs. 
The Life and Times of Baron Haussmann. By J. M. and Brian Chapman. Weidenfeld 
& Nicholson. 25s. 


SOVIET ASIA 


It is perhaps not generally realized that Soviet Asia embraces nearer one-half 
than one-third of the total area of Asia. Of this, no less than 1,490,000 square 
miles are in the Far East, stretching from Transbaikalia 2,000 miles eastward 
to Vladivostok and north-east to the Bering Straits and the Arctic, with some 
6,000 miles of coastline—an area equal to 15 times the combined areas of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland or seven times tbat of France. Professor 
Thiel has made it his prime task to discuss the territories comprising this vast 
expanse of the Soviet Far East in relation to their geographical setting and 
their economic foundations, and very ably he has done it. He has been well 
served, moreover, by his translator and there are illuminating maps and 
diagrams in profusion. : 

Already by the close of the seventeenth century the early Russian pioneers 
had reached the shores of the Pacific, but it was not until the building of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway was started in the 1890’s that the colonization of 
Siberia began in earnest. Even so, it remained for anti-imperialist, anti-colonial 
Soviet Russia to follow up what Tsarist Russia had begun and to out-Herod 
Herod in the work of colonizing and developing these vast and sparsely- 
populated domains, To the credit of the new Soviet imperialists it must be said 
that, in spite of the enormous difficulties of climate and terram, they have 
opened up regions hitherto virtually unknown and unexplored, they have built 
up great new towns and industries were none existed before, and they have 
done some remarkable work in making ice-bound seas and coasts accessible. 

It is with these and other achievements, and with the physical and economic 
geography of the Soviet Far East rather than with political and strategic con- 
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siderations, that this book is mainly concerned. The military and political 
implications must, however, be clear to anyone who studies the amazingly 
detailed facts and figures contained in these pages. While, therefore, the genera] 
reader may find them a bit indigestible, they should prove invaluable to soldiers, 
statesmen, politicians, economists and others requiring information on this 
vast and relatively unknown area, 

Presumably because he eschews politics, the author has nothing to say about 
Outer Mongolia, although this is now virtually part of the Soviet Far East. 
Nor does he mention the formation of the “Special Far Eastern Army” in 1929, 
although this marked the beginning of the plan to make Russia’s Far Eastern 
possessions militarily and economically self-supporting in the event of war and 
has therefore played an important part in the economic developments which 
he describes in such detail. Again, although he draws attention to the recent 
opening of the railway link between Ulan Ude (better known in the past as 
Verkhne Udinsk) and Tientsin via Outer Mongolia and Kalgan and emphasizes 
its importance as “a further exit to the sea,” he makes no mention of the 
extremely significant Sino-Soviet Agreement of 1954 whereby the Turk-Sib 
Railway will shortly be linked with Nanking by means of a 1,700-mile line 
from Alma Ata to Lanchow through Sinkiang. 

Soft-pedalling the somewhat dubious means by which Moscow acquired its 
post-war gains in the Far East, Professor Thiel nevertheless stresses the increase 
in Russian sea-power arising from them and, while indicating the strategic 
implications of Russia’s recovery of Saghalien and acquisition of the Kuriles, 
he also mentfons the little-known fact that the Straits of Tartary no longer 
exist, as the Russians have now blocked them with a dam linking Saghalien 
island with the mainland. In short, this is a book packed with information and 
providing food for thought in plenty. MALcoLM D. KENNEDY 
The Soviet Far East, By Erich Thiel. Methuen. 35s. 


THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 

Kipling, a much misrepresented man, ‘was speaking geographically when he 
said that the twain shall never meet. This he made clear in the next lines, to the 
effect that there is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth, when two 
strong men come face to face, though they come from the ends of the earth. 
Then they are brothers and recognize each other’s worth. Miss Barbara Ward 
makes a related observation in these essays, which formed the Beatty Memorial 
lectures in McGill University in 1955. She holds that the tendency in modern 
historical thought to look for the explanation of events in predetermined physical 
conditions and to plot a graph of human development which can be expressed 
in scientific terms and general propositions, leaves out another characteristic of 
history, whether of nations or of individuals, that of being uniquely themselves 
and wearing their general laws and scientific categories with a difference. 

The cast of Europe’s mind caused a profoundly different development in West 
and East. Towards the end of the Middle Ages Europe was running a perpetual 
deficit with Asia in its balance of trade. The merchants of the day were there- 
fore at a disadvantage with their wealthy counterparts, Arabs, Indians and 
Chinese. Yet, Miss Ward points out, thanks to Europe’s stamp of mind, they 
became founders of a new class and order, forgers of the industrial revolution. 
This was accompanied by a new wave of intellectual curiosity. The Renaissance 
restored the old Greek curiosity and generated a passion for exact knowledge. 
In the East, Western concepts streamed in, carried by administrators and 
missionaries—Christian values, humanistic ideals, rationalism. Contact with the 
West stimulated later a reaction, a revival of the old religious traditions of 
India. Gandhi was heir of this spirit. British rule in India led to the destruction 
of the old static economic structure and theocratic society of India. It gave the 
first framework of a modern administration and the first taste of representative 
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government. The same process was at work in China, though no European 
Power took over directly there. How different was the reaction of the Japanese, 
whose national genius was peculiarly their own! First they excluded the West 
completely for 200 years. Then, on the principle “if you can’t beat them, join 
them,” they followed the lead. They built a modern economy on the basis of 
one Taw material, silk. “Thus equipped, they embarked upon the chief game 
Europe seemed to have taught them—aggressive imperialist trade war.” 

The West's explosive intrusion which had a violently destructive effect on 
Asian economics has, paradoxically, led to an overriding desire in the East to 
achieve a modern economy, industrialize, chase the ideal of a welfare State, 
and gain the techniques on which power is built. And the enormous increase 
in the Asian birth rate means that they must modernize or fail. At this point 
the issue between free enterprise and Socialism confronts them. Miss Ward 
holds that liberty is the cause of the free enterprise system rather than that 
free enterprise causes liberty, and hence the verdict is for a mixed economy. 
But in most of Asia if you say “capitalist” you seem to say “imperialist,” a 
prejudice due to real and historical facts. India has committed herself to the 
belief that expansion can be achieved, without forced savings for central plan- 
ning and investment, by democratic means and persuasion. The Chinese are 
committed to the idea that the process must be directed from the top. Some 
modification in China’s insistence on this has been shown since Miss Ward’s 
lecture dates. Russia also proclaims the virtue of decentralization. 

“The West”, which includes Western Europe, North America, and the non- 
Asian and non-African members of the British Commonwealth, are in fortune 
and resources the lords of the earth. Ultimately, argues Miss Ward, we have to 
solve an ethical problem. We saved freedom in the West by sharing wealth and 
opportunity with the mass of the people within the State, and must now do the 
same with the masses across the frontier whose poverty is greater. If we do not 
come to their aid, Russian and Chinese Communism will win out. Miss Ward 
seems less than fair to the generous American aid already given and further 
promised, and to the Colombo plan, when she writes: “It is not means that 
are lacking. It is the political will to use them.” But these lectures deserve to 
find many readers now that they are in book form. They are the product of 
two great constituents, knowledge and a warm heart. In the final pages Miss 
Ward rises to a prophetic height of vision. ARTHUR MOORE 
The Interplay of East and West. By Barbara Ward. George Allen & Unwin. 10s, 6d. 


AMERICA’S CIVIL WAR 

The continued vitality of the Civil War theme in American historical writing 
is effectively demonstrated in these two contrasting samples of current scholarly 
output. Mr. Catton represents the revived interest (mot that it was ever more 
than dormant) in the military history of the war itself, Mr. Franklin the 
uninterrupted concern with the character and behaviour of the South, the 
region (or the “nation”) which plunged the Union into strife. The authors differ 
also in their approach. Mr. Catton is a narrator, retelling without pretence of 
original research, a familiar story, but investing it with fresh appeal by the 
vigour of his writing and the power of his imagination. Mr. Franklin writes as 
the analytic and instructive scholar, exploring a neglected theme, amassing 
evidence, sifting, arguing, and writing, on the whole, an impersonal, workman- 
like, footnoted prose. 

Of the two books Mr. Catton’s, without doubt, has more to offer the general 
reader. Indeed it was probably intended to be, what it certainly is, the best 
one-volume Northern history of the war. It is based upon a great breadth of 
reading, particularly in that revealing corpus of documents, the Official Records 
and the Regimental Histories. This gives the book a down-to-earth, one might 
also say down-to-the-trenahes, flavour which is its peculiar strength. Ultimately, 
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this is war as the private saw it—not just as it appeared to the Staff. Without 
going to the length of horror-for-horror’s-sake that some recent writers have 
affected, Mr. Catton gives the realities of the first of all modern, mechanized, 
democratic wars direct from the battlefield. But he also remembers that glory 
was one of those realities too and does full honour to combatants who displayed 
such heroism on both sides as to leave North and South for a century after- 
wards with enough proud memories to assuage the peculiar bitterness of civil 
strife. To the layman, in particular, who makes no pretence of being a student of 
strategy Mr. Catton’s supreme merit will be his clarity. He tells his battle stories 
so adeptly, has such a gift for relating what was planned to what actually hap- 
pened, that painful exercises in tracing the movements of arrows, squares and 
oblongs across maps of battlefields are reduced to a minimum. In this con- 
nection his capacity to brmg alive the American terrain and landscape is of 
particular value to a British reader. 

“It is about the quality of Mr. Catton’s writing that opinions are most likely 
to differ. The Civil War has produced more rhetorical prose than any event 
since the French Revolution, and Mr. Catton has certainly contributed his 
quota to this verbal inflation. His worst—and most unnecessary—fault is his 
habit of underlining all the many ironies of history by a persistent parade of 
historical hindsight. My favourite example reads like a piece of advertising 
copy for the undertaker’s trade: “Nearly four years later, when he was just 
five weeks away from the casket with the bronze handles, the echoing capitol 
dome above, the blue-coated soldiers standing with sober and disciplined unease 
in the flickering purple twilight, Abraham Lincoln tried to sum it up.” To be 
honest, this is not a fair sample; it is Mr. Catton at his worst, If space permitted, 
I could set beside it many excellent passages of genuinely evocative, even crisply 
effective, writing. And, even at its worst, Mr. Catton’s prose, surprisingly, 
maintains one great merit—it moves. Indeed, one might sum up by urging the 
reader not to be put off by the initial rhetorical excesses. As the book proceeds 
they give way, in the main, to a disciplined, powerful narrative. 

Mr. Franklin has been fascinated by one aspect of the Old South—its mili- 
tancy, not in war, but in peace—or at least, in pre-war. His study, the latest in 
the long series of examinations of the South’s malaise, brings out, irrefutably 
and revealingly, how much of Southern life hinged on violence (the duels, the 
lynchings), on a Spartan ideal of preparedness (the slave patrol, the militia, 
those curious institutions the military academies) and on a romantic idealiza- 
tion of war and arms (the cult of Sir Walter Scott, the assumption of military 
titles, the whole Southern code of honour and chivalry). Seen against this back- 
ground, the war becomes an understandable, even an inevitable, product of the 
South’s psychology. That is not the whole story, of course, but it is an important 
and previously under-estimated aspect of it. Mr. Franklin’s book is an impor- 
tant and sharply pointed exposition of it which, though primarily for specialists, 
will tell much of interest to the layman. H. G. NICHOLAS 
This Hallowed Ground. By Bruce Catton. Gollancz. 16s. 


The Militant South, 1800-1861. By John Hope Franklin. Harvard University Press 
and Oxford University Press. 40s. 


RUSSIAN MASTERS OF FICTION 

The main purpose of Mr. Phelps’ study is to trace and, so far as is prac- 
ticable, to assess the influence of the Russian novel upon the English fictional 
tradition—a task by no means easy since the earliest translations, coming as 
they often did at second-hand from the French, or at third-hand from the 
German, could hardly be relied upon for their faithfulness to the originals. It 
is significant, too, that during the period when the enthusiasm for Russian 
novels was at its height (from about 1912 to 1925) and when it became almost 
a fashion for writers to acknowledge their debts to the Russian masters, few 
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attempted to define the precise nature of those debts or even to make any 
valid critical comment on the literature they praised so highly. 

If, as might be expected, Mr. Phelps fails to arrive at any definite conclusion 
as to the real extent of the Russian influence, his examination of the novels of 
such writers as Henry James, George Gissing, John Galsworthy, Virginia 
Woolf, and Joseph Conrad, from the particular angle he has chosen throws 
a new light upon their work; and, incidentally, adds to the reader’s understand- 
ing. To bring his subject into what he considers to be the right perspective, 
Mr. Phelps starts by attacking the generally accepted view that Russian influence 
in this country began with the publication of Constance Garnett’s translation 
of The Brothers Karamazov in 1912, and endeavours to switch the reader’s 
attention from the work of Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy to that of Turgenev, 
whom he believes to have made a greater impact upon the Western world. His 
argument, aptly supported by the parallels he draws between the Russian and 
English novels, is both convincing and thorough. Turgenev, he suggests, was 
able to make a stronger impression simply because his ideas were more in 

- keeping with English “cultured” taste—“Turgenev was an aristocrat... of a 
pattern which the English of the mid-nineteenth century most appreciated and 
admired, an aristocrat with a good heart, a sense of duty, a proper appreciation 
of his place in society, and, at the same time, a social conscience. .. . He 
seemed, in fact, mot unlike his English counterparts among the benevolent 
Whig aristocrats of the day.” Interesting and enlightening as this volume is, 
however, one feels that it does not entirely justify its rather ambitious title, for 
as more than half its pages have been allotted to Turgenev, insufficient space 
has been left for a comprehensive treatment of the effect of other Russian 
writers. (It should, perhaps, be mentioned that in his Preface Mr. Phelps 
announces his intention to “redress the balance” in a separate study devoted to 

` the work of Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Chekhov and Gorky.) 

Although Professor Bruford describes Chekhov as “one of the most... 
influential of modern dramatists,” in his compact little book he is concerned 
not so much with demonstrating Chekhov’s influence upon writers of other 
countries as with reconciling the different conceptions of the man and his 
art against the background of his own time and place. Was Chekhov, for 
instance, a humorist at heart (his first stories were written for the comic 
weeklies), an aesthete with a satirical turn of mind, a melancholy poet, or a 
social revolutionary with a message for his age? Avoiding easy theories and 
over-simplification, Professor Bruford concentrates upon the bare facts of his 
life, relating his experience and ideas to the work he produced. Thus we are 
given an account of the young medical student who started his literary career 
by writing humorous stories with no other object in mind than to maintain 
himself and help his family, of the gradual tecognition of his talent, and of 
the change in his writing as he began to realize his own potentialities and to 
fulfil himself as the Chekhov we admire, the gentle ironist “with no gospel 
to offer but tolerance and humility.” HOWARD SERGEANT 


de ean ee in English Fiction. By Gilbert Phelps. Hutchinson’s University 
Chekhov. By W. H. Bruford. Bowes & Bowes. 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND REVISIONS . 
Golden Sections, by Michael Ayrton (Methuen. 25s.). Essays recording the 
splendours of painting, sculpture, music, literature, travel and people 
experienced by the “uomo universale” of the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. The Introduction in praise was the last writing of Wyndham Lewis. 
Why I am not a Christian, by Bertrand Russell (George Allen & Unwin. 16s.). 
Papers on religion and related subjects written between 1899 and 1954 and 
edited by Paul Edwards, who contributes an appendix: “How Bertrand 


A 
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‘Russell was Prevented from Teaching at City College, New York.” 

Somerset and Dorset Essays, by Llewelyn Powys (Macdonald. 18s.). A selection 

~ from books which have long been out of print, with a Foreword by elder 
— brother John Cowper Powys. 

- The Responsibility of Peoples, by Dwight Macdonald (Gollancz, 21s.). Essays 
in political criticism whose appeal is not limited to American readers, 

Collected Poems: Volume I, by Roy Campbell (The Bodley Head. 21s.). 
Prefaced by the poet just before his death in May, 1957, “Early” are from 
1926-1939 and “Later” from 1939-1956; the latter gives a revised version 
of “Flowering Rifle.” 

Craft and Charter in Modern Fiction, by Morton Dauwen Zabel (Gollancz. 
21s.). The Professor of English at the University of Chicago presents a 
selection from his critical articles which span the period from Dickens to 
Graham Greene. 

An Approach to Shakespeare, by D. A. Traversi (Sands & Co. 8s. 6d.). A second 
edition revised and enlarged as a result of developments in Shakespearian 
analysis over the past 20 years. 

Great Praises, by Richard Eberhart (Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d.). More poems 
of ideas and humanity for further admiration on both sides of the Atlantic. 
An Atlas of World Affairs, by Andrew Boyd (Methuen. 15s.). A map on every 
page, drawn by W. H. Bromage, to illumine the author’s facts about frontiers, 
cities, politics, oilfields, uranium, religion, farmlands, race, canals, language, 

fisheries, and human beings. 

Pick of Today’s Short Stories, edited by John Pudney (Putnam. 15s.). The 
eighth selection from youngish writers whose settings are as wide as the 
world. 

Trusty and Well Beloved (S.P.C.K. 18s. 6d.). The letters home of William 
Harness, an officer of George IN, edited by his modern kinswoman Caroline 
M. Duncan-Jones, from campaigns in Europe, Africa and India at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

An African Survey Revised 1956, by Lord Hailey (Oxford University Press. 
105s.). An authoritative study of problems arising in Africa south of the 
Sahara, suggested by General Smuts, was first published in 1938. Extensive 
changes have made a revised and largely rewritten edition now imperative. 

On Poetry and Poets, by T. S. Eliot (Faber & Faber. 21s.). Some uncollected 
papers and unpublished lectures awaiting their final form, which happily the 
author was “disposed to preserve.” The second part is composed of studies 
of Virgil, Sir John Davies, Milton, Johnson, Byron, Goethe, Rudyard Kipling, 
and Yeats. 

Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945 : Series D, Volume X: The 
War Years, June 23—August 31, 1940 (H.M. Stationery Office. 32s, 6d.). The 
French armistice with Germany has just been concluded. Hitler began to 
envisage the ending of the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939. The planning of the 
invasion of Britain was pursued, and the Germans were engaged on various 
schemes to exploit the Duke of Windsor. They hoped he would stay in 
Portugal to exert his influence against the policy of the British Government, 
but he was unwavering in loyalty and in determination to become Governor 
of the Bahamas on the agreed date. Territorially, Rumania suffered the 
heaviest losses of 1940 when Hitler and the Kremlin imposed a peaceful 
settlement in the Vienna Award. of the Hungarian claim. Germany’s efforts 
to impress neutral countries with her military victories occupy the remaining 
documents in the volume. 

The Portable Thoreau, edited by Carl Bode (The Viking Press, New York. 
$1.45.). The complete text of Walden is reprinted; there. are selections from 
A Week on the Concord, Maine Woods and the Journal, and essays, letters 
and poems are included. Mr. Bode’s Introduction ig a portable biography. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


, With Prince Charles going home for 
the Christmas holidays, the occasion 
calls for a study of those independent 
seats of learning which arouse the 
mystification, admiration, objurgation 
and emulation of the rest of the world. 
In Tae ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL (B. T. 
Batsford. 30s.) Vivian Ogilvie supplies 
adequate answers to critics and sup- 
porters alike. A New Zealander 
educated at Clifton and Oxford, and 
a schoolmaster in France and Ger- 
many, he may be trusted to play fair 
with both sides as he traces the “long 
and variegated pedigree.” He has a 
difficult task in the exact definition of 
the institution, for the idea has been 
taking shape over the centuries with 
the changing demands of society. The 
grammar schools of the Middle Ages 
‘provide a starting-point, and progress 


-fand setbacks are chronicled through 


. ‘the Renaissance and the Reformation, 


A ae ' the Commonwealth and the Restora- 


;, tion, to Arnold and the new nineteenth 
-century middle class which impelled 


z." the creation of a Stowe or an Ample- 
«forth, a Marlborough or a Gordon- 


_-stoun. Granted a bottom to our 
“precariously balanced prosperity” and 
parents sufficient in number to pay fees 
that will not be raised inordinately, the 

` author sees no reason to,doubt that 
the system will hold its own, His 
numerous illustrations ilumine and 
point the quirks of his theme. 


Good neighbours 


At the other end of the social scale 
as they say is VILLAGE ON THE BORDER 
(Cohen & West. 18s.). Ronald Franken- 
berg undertook a “study of religion, 
politics and football in a North Wales 
community” for the’ Department of 

_ Social Anthropology in the University 
_ of Manchester, and for nearly a year 
lived in it, To his réliéf and gratitude 
his associates tolerated and even 
encouraged his curiosity, and invited 
him to their homes. The result is not 
only a valuable but an extremely lively 
and readable book, The conventions 
attending the two languages, the hos- 
tility between groups labelled Chapel 


se 


and Church, the threat of English 
industrialism and the depéndence on 
it for a living, the parish council 
squabbles, the convenient scapegoat, 
the restoration of harmony, the inter- 
nal events “just before the Carnival,” 
“after the Coronation Tea” and “before ' 
the Sheep-dog Trials” are absurd and 
exhilarating. They are endearing and - 
enlightening too. We come to share ` 
Dr. Frankenberg’s affection and fear 
with Him that the community will be 
lost in a‘collection of dwellings for 
industrial workers. There are lessons 
to be learned here when new towns 
and housing estates are contemplated. 


Behind the scenes 


Just as authentic a social study is 
comprised in Tae LETTERS or LADY 
PALMERSTON (John Murray. 28s.). And 
it is now the turn of the Devonshire 
House set, of the Whig circle, of politi- 
cal hostesses and great statesmen who 
flourished from the time when George 
IV was young and Victoria came to 
middle-age. The correspondence is 


‘selected and edited from the originals 


at Broadlands, Windsor Castle and 
elsewhere by Tresham Lever. The 
daughter of Lord and Lady Melbourne, 
Emily Lamb was marked out for 
distinction, and when she became the 
widow of Lord Cowper, the Foreign 
Secretary began to press his childhood 
friend to become his wife. As Queen 
Victoria noted, they were “both of 
them about 50” and the Queen’s 
approval foreshadowed the long hap- 
piness in store for Palmerston and his 
bride. Her new life amid the alarms 
of the Peel Ministry, the affairs of 
Spain and -Portugal, the tortuous 
character of French politics—with her 
partner becoming Home Secretary and 
then Prime Minister—is reflected in 
half the letters of the book. The last, 
written just before her burial beside 
Lord Palmerston in Westminster Abbey, 
in shaky hand records her dislike of 
the expense in repairs and letting of 
house property: “I much prefer buying 
land.” 
Grace BANYARD 


ry 


